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SONG AND THE PROPHET’S SOUL. 


II Kings 15. 








BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





THEN cried the King of Judah to the others— 
The three swart kings shaken with shuddering fear— 


’ « What is the Lord’s will with our way, O Brothers! 


Is there no prophet here ?” 
* Alas!” the youth a-fire with power, a-shiver 
With outland gems, had wailed, ‘‘The Lord this three 
Hath called together that he might deliver 
Them to their enemy !” 
For fast on the bright edge of bitter battle, 
Out of red Edom, Edom the accurst, 
In the dry torrent-beds the hosts, the cattle, 
Were perishing of thirst. 





A blaze of wrath and doom, the waiting prophet 
Towered o’er the rock-rent valley. ‘‘ Ask,’ he cried, 
‘The seers of the Sidonian woman of it, 
Who at the Kishon died !”’ 
For like great seas beneath the horned moon darken- 
ing, 
The man of God felt all his spirit swell, 
The son. of the Phenician princess hearkening— 
That fierce Queen Izebel ! 
‘As the Lord liveth, but for Judah pressing, 
Maker of gods, I would not look toward thee! 
Yet for his sake—if sooth there be a blessing— 
The minstrel bring to me!” 





The minstrel played. And with the harp’s wide ringing 
Surely that moment was a marvel wrought, 

Seraphic credence in serene flight winging 
The prophet’s Heaven-domed thought. 


There swept the camel-train, the while he listened, 
Bearing the ancient Priest of the Most High 
Where the long lances of the desert glistened 
Coming from victory,— 
Without descent, and having no beginning 
Nor end of life, who brought the bread and wine 
To the young chief fresh from his battle-winning, 
In sacramental sign. 


There crossed the angels, climbing and descending 
The shining ladder leaning on a flame ;— 

There one in darkness with the Lord pretending 
Wrestled and overcame. 


There under crystal wall and crested hollow 
Swings out the sea-way sundered bare and broad, 

And he who leads where all the pale press follow 
In Horeb spoke with God. 

Plunge on, plunge on, ye golden wheels, ye horses! 
Pharaoh and princes, drown in the deep sea! 

The green wave curls above your sunken corses, 
My host pass over free ! 


Then throng the captains, blustering banuers blowing, 
All the great fathers of innumerous lines, 

Long breathe the horas, hosannas heavenward throwing, 
And the Shekinah shines ! 

Close to the skies they range; by morn and even 
Companion God! For them the lightnings smite, 

For them the suns stand still! They fight from 

Heaven, 

Stars in their courses fight! 


Soft flow the tune. And ail along the mountains 
With strangely sweet sufficing songs and wild, 

The white scarfed virgins tell the shadowy fountains 
The wrong of Galaad’s child. 


Soft! for he hears the women drawing water 
And singing at the well, “Spring up, O well!” 
The deep, cool well—the mother sings, the daughter, 
Through peaceful Israel. 


Soft! for about the flock what clear strains dally 
And soar on skimming mists, where listening far 

Over the blue bloom of the midnight valley 
Trembles the wandering star ! 

Soft, soft! For here the beautiful boy-shepherd 
Answer the echoes from the mountain-wall, 

Low the unwilling lion, and the leopard, 
And the dark soul of Saul. 


How full it throbs, with such luxurious warble 
They heard in Tadmor in the Wilderness, 

Stretched upon ivory couches, empire’s bauble 
Lavished on loveliness ! 


Sound low, sound hoarse, O melody of sorrow! 
As sheep that have no shepherd, scattered wide, 

Homeless my people stray some sad to-morrow 
Far from their country-side. 


Swell, then, with Miriam’s timbrel, sllver-clashing, 
With Ehud’s clarion, with Deborah’s chant ! 
Sword of the Lord and Gideon, once more flashing, 
The flying desert daunt ! 
Swell, hymn of joy! The men of war, the peerless, 
Loom through the cloud—Manoah’s son, the vast, 
And ke that hewed the Anakim, and fearless 
- Shamgar, that thunderblast ! 
And the three mighty men who plunged down straight - 
way 
Through the dark foe, when the King said to them, 
‘‘O that one gave me water from the gateway 
And well of Bethlehem !”’ 
And he, the mightiest, whose arms have broken 
The bow of steel, in whose tremendous clasp 
The giant’s brand is light, who holds in token 
THe kingdoms in his grasp! 
Strong rings thy sword, thou fair of eyes and splen- 
did! 
Stronger thy voice, and sweeter rings than strong, 
Thou where the Spirit of the Lord descended 
When the heavens dropped with song! 


Hath any god such men as this great seven 
These godlike in the strength of their desires ? 
Hath Allath, with her blossom-moons iu Heaven, 

Hath Bel with all his fires ?” 


Swell, O supreme, O song in thy glad fitness, 
Thy stormy joys, thy heart-dissolving pains ! 
Long since, the Lord commanded thee a witness 

On Moab’s awful plains! — 
The Lord who came from Sinai, our Defender, 
Who rose from Seir, and out of Paran shined, 
In his right hand a fiery law whose splendor 
Dazzled the heathen blind! 


Break, break, ye furthest skies! Lo, flashing, rending, 
The Chariot and the horsemen! And the hand 

Of the Lord laid on me, all song transcending— 
Go! And possess the land ! 





Fallen was the music. Still the jubilant story 
Sang on there as the wind sang through the strings, 
‘ And into spaces blazoned wide with glory 
Gazed the three silent kings— 
Gazed and beheld, in conquering alliance, 
Foreshadow of burnt-offering’s crimson pall, 
Where the beleagured slew in mad defiance 
His firstborn on the wall, 
And gazing saw the clouds drip blood and ashes— 
The awful likeness of a funeral pyre— 
The heart of Heaven burst in monstrous flashes— 
A soul go up in fire! 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 


TWO PARLIAMENTS OF RELIGION. 


BY BISHOP JOHN P, NEWMAN, D.D., LL.D., 
OF THE METHODI*T EPiIscoPaL CHURCH. 





LET us have two Parliaments of Religion in the year 
1900 to inaugurate the twentieth century of the Chris- 
tian era, the first to be composed of appointed or elec- 
ted delegates bearing certified: credentials from any 
branch of the Christian Church. I am not concerned 
who shall issue the call, whether the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Pope of Rome, the Holy Synod of Russia, 
the Catholicos of the Armenians, the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, the General Conference of the Methodists, the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterians, the General 
Synod of the Lutherans, the National Council of Con- 
gregationalists, the National Anniversaries of the 
Baptists or the Evangelical Alliance. 

Let this Ecumenical Conference of the Christian 
world declare : A common ground of a universal faith, 
that non-esgentials of polity and liturgy shall not inter- 
fere with a cordial co-operation in the immediate con- 
version of mankind to ‘faith, hope and charity,” and 
that the Church of God is larger and greater than any 
denomination, and embraces all true believers who.love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in truth and sincerity, Voices of 
union come from the ends of the earth. Who has the 
courage to issue the call? 

Immediately succeeding this general assembly of the 
Church of God, and in the same place, let us have a 
Parliament of all religions known to man, of authorized 
representatives, with credentials that cannot be ques- 
tioned. They shall not come as eulogists of founder, or 
creed, or ceremony, but to ascertain two things: What 
we have in con:mon in faith "and practice, and wherein 
we differ, and whether such differences can be adjusted. 
It would be a question worthy of such a Parliament of 
the World to consider whether there is a place in the 
Christian Pantheon for the Brahmin, the Buddhist, the 
Parsi, the Confucianist and the Mohammedan. 1 think 
there is something in common in all these great re- 
ligions, and the recognition of this fact might lead to 
the renouncement of whatever is false and the acceptance 
of the whole truth of Christianity. Convince such re- 
ligionists that Christ is the contemporary of the ages, 

that his doctrine is as old as man, that all truth in other 
systems is found in him, and sucha Parliament of the 
World would be the brotherhood of mankind. 

SaRaTOGA, N. Y. 
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WORDS OF CONGRATULATION. 


TRANSLATION OF A MARATHI POEM SENT TO THE PARLIAMENT OF 
RELIGIONS BY PURUSHOTTAM BALKRISHNA JOSUI, OF BOMBAY. 











[Purushottam Balkrishna Joshi was born at Girjam, 
Bombay, India, 1856, son of hereditary High Priest of 
Kelwa-Mahim ; educated at Elphinstone and Free Church 
Colleges, Bombay ; studied Sanscrit, and read Hindu poetry, 
under his father’s tutorship; employed in Government 
servicé and in editorial and literary work until 1891, when 
appointed Marathi Examiner in Bombay University. 
Since 1871 he has written and published many Sanscrit and 
Marathi verses, whereby he has gained considerable repu- 
tation as a poet. A Marathi poem, published in 1885, made 
such-an impression as to give rise to a great and success- 
ful public movement for the repair of the tomb of the 
Maharaja Shiwaji, to which it referred. In 1887, at the 
suggestion of Professor Darmesteter, he wrote a Sanscrit 
poem in honor of the Imperial Jubilee, for which he was 
specially thanked by Queen Victoria. ] 
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I send my greetings to the inhabitants of the New 
World to whom “Liberty” is as dear as nectar, and in 
whose heart the sun of patriotism shines brilliantly, and 
whom (the goddesses of) Wealth aud Learning serve 
together with mutual consent ;* and 

II. 

With whom all are equal and all are united together 
with one common bond of brotherhood, and who by 
discovering new arts do good to others ; and 

Ill. 

In whose land all new ideas and new inventions and 
new machines take their rise in the first place, and who 
by means of these things give to the whole world delight 
and cause admiration at the same time ; and 





* Tne Hindus believe that there is a natural antagonism between 
Thri, the Goddess of Wealth, and Taraswati, the Goddess of Learning. 
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IV. 
I send my greetings (particularly) to those inhabitants 
of the New World who having opened an exhibition for 
the purpose of giving to the world useful knowledge, 
delight and amazement, now invite to their city the 
rich as well as the poor to see it! 
Ws 

And I send my greetings of love to those wise men of 
the New World who, with the disinterested motive of 
making the whole world know with ease the truths of-re- 
ligion, have established in their country a “ Parliament 
of Religions.” - 

VI. 

Many great men have flourished in this world; but 
none of them has been so great or so noble as ‘‘ Washing- 
ton.” You are his countrymen, and as such your good 
fortune I am unworthy even to describe (adequately), 

VIi. 

There isa race of men to whom servitude is as dear as 
nectar, and whose hearts never feel the fire of patriotism, 
and who have not tasted even in their dreams the sweets 
of unity, and from whom all learning, arts, and pros- 
perity have fled ; and 

VIII and IX. 

Who leaving aside one uniform religion have estab- 
lished numerous creeds and sects, and who, under the 
guise of religion, perpetually promote all sorts of reli- 
gious differences amongst themselves, and among whom 
there have sprung up innumerable small and large 
castes; and who, tho acknowledging the existence of 
one true God, devoutly worship countless deities, and 
believe in the efficacy of Karma. All these are the in- 
habitants of Bharat (India), and they are my brethren. 


X. 


Such being the case, how shall I dare to teach you the 
truths of religion? And if I did shall I not expose my- 
self to the ridicule of the world ? 


XI. 

However, most respectfully, according to your request, 
and entertaining in my heart feelings of dear brother- 
hood, Iam going to say a few words to you, my breth- 
ren on the other side of the world, who are well versed 
in the principles of ethics. 

XII. 

At present this land of Bharat has become small or in- 
significant in every way ; but at one time such was not 
the case. In no other country on the face of the earth 
has so much thought or attention been given to matters 
of religion as in India. In days gone by numerous re- 
ligious meetings were held, innumerable works on re- 
ligion were written, and many controversial discussions 
were carried on by sages in India. 


XIil. 


But tho there were so many discussions on matters of 
religion in this land of Bharat, yet no wise man will ad- 


mit that the land has derived any considerable benefit ° 


therefrom. It is always wise not to enter into contro- 

versial discussions in matters of religion. Every one 

likes his own things best, and so every one considers his 

own faith or religion superior to others. ; 
XIV. 

The Hindus believe that there is nothing in this world 
holier than their Vedas, while the Christians say that 
God himself has given his own good Book to them. The 
Mobammedans consider nothing more ancient or more 
sacred than their Koran, and the Parsis believe that wor- 
ship of fire leads to salvation. 

XV. 

The Christians proclaim to the world that there is no 
salvation but through Jesus Christ. He is the anointed 
holy Son of God,and he alone can wash away the world’s 
sins. On the other hand, the Hindus say that there is 
no salvation but through a Guru, and that persons de- 
sirous of getting salvation should fall at the Guru's feet, 
and that the Guru will save them from the borrors of 
sins. ; 

Avi. 

To find out Him who created the whole universe one 
need not go far. He is to be found in every heart. To 
worship Him there is no need of amedium. Every one, 
from the prince to the peasant, who has faith, can wor- 
ship Him with ease. 

XVIL 

Why should not all of us, whether Hindus or Parsis, 
Jains or Christians, leaving aside mutual jealousies, 
worship that most gracious God whose children all of us 
are and by whose grace we all live happily in this world? 
And why should not such an institution or assembly be 
founded where people of all creeds will have a common 
shelter? 

XVIII. 

Of all the nations on the face of the earth yours is the 
one best fitted to undertake and accomplish this nuble 
task ; and you have already made a beginning in that 
direction. Therefore by establishing in the New World 
the proposed Parliament of Religions, capable of ex- 
pounding religious truths, you should make an attempt 
to bring into a friendly ‘union the faiths of the world. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


XIX. 
Those nations which with motives of self-interest de- 

prive others of their power and thereby increase their 

own are not fit to advise others in matters of religion. 


XX. 
Likewise those nations which by keeping millions of 
soldiers cause evil to the whole world, are unfit to advise 
others in matters of religion. 


: XXI. 

Your country is the mother of ‘‘ Liberty,” the Land of 
Wonders, the land of piety, the giver of gold! It is a 
land at whose mere sight the shackles of servitude break 
off. This land of yours is in every respect fit to give to 
all jessons in the matter of their religious duties, and 
thereby to promote the peace of the whole world. 

XXIL. 

May the God of’ all be pleased with you, and by his 
grace may all your efforts be crowned with success! God 
always helps those who spend their lives in the cause of 
humanity. 

XXIII. 

In this land of Bharat hundreds of our sisters, tho 
innocent and virtuous, have become helpless, owing to 
the death of their husbands, and have been leading most 
miserable lives (owing to the strictness of the Hindu 
rules about the treatment of their widows). 


XXIV. 

Some time ago a learned sister of ours (Pandita Ram- 
abai) appealed to the public to be so kind as to provide 
a suitable asylum for their widowed but helpless sisters 
to live in, 

XXV. 

But none of our people felt any pity for their helpless 
sisters. It was you, the inhabitants of the New World, 
whose hearts melted with pity on hearing the news of 
the sad condition of our widowed sisters. 


XXVI. 

By establishing at Poona, in India, an asylum for our 
helpless sisters, called the ‘‘ Sharada Sadan,” your people 
have gained great renown in the world. How much 
shall I praise this noble act of yours? 


XXVIL. 
* Be pleased always to keep a similar kindness toward 
us; and let your kindness increase day by day, just as 
the moon increases in the bright half of every month. 
Who shall not covet the friendship of those in whose 
hearts dwell truth, pity and forgiveness? 


XXVIII. 


We, the inhabitants of India, have at present become 
devoid of power and devoid of wealth; and allof us 
have been plunged in an ocean of ignorance; and altho 
we are loud in singing the praises of our ancestors, we 
do not even know what conduces to our welfare and 
what does not. 

<i XXIX, 

At one time this country of ours was called the land 
of gold and the land of warriors, but at present its in- 
habitants do not get enough of iron even, and all of 
them have been plunged into deep poverty. 

XXX. 

Where there were four castes as pure as gold and 

formed with reference to the people’s occupations, there 


have sprung up at present castes without number and 
sects beyond description. 


XXXL. 

Several liberal-minded Englishmen have been volun- 
tarily making efforts to remove our ignorance by mak- 
ing the rich as well as the poor drink the nectar of 
education. 

XXXII. 

Likewise Tayajirao Gaikaw-ad (of Baroda), who is the 
best among the Indian princes, has been making efforts 
in his capital to make his people happy by making the 
rich as wellas the poor drink the nectar of education. 


XXXII. 


Those of our own people who have been liberal-mind- 
ed have been making similar efforts, but none of them 
have, hitherto, been able to remove the ocean of igno- 
rance. 

XXXIV. 

We have therefore become despondent, and do not 
know whom we should go to for help. Consequently 
we solicit the help of all good and liberal-minded per- 
sons (of all countries). 

XXXV. 

You (Americans) are, well-versed in all arts and are 
well-known for your benevolence. Bs, therefore, 
pleased to tell us the best means of removing the ocean 
of ignorance in-which our people have been plunged. 


XXXVI. 


-Those who give a helping hand to one or two drowning 
persons get credit and merit for their act, and those who 
save the lives of five or ten drowning persons by giving 
them in time a boat, get greater credit and greater merit ; 
but those who save a drowning nation from the ocean of 
ignorance (and superstition) get credit and merit which 
are beyond measure. 
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YXXVIL 

May all differences (religious and other) disappear; 
may all our brethren move in the path of righteousness ; 
may all enmities and malice vanish ; may all our breth- 
ren know freely each other’s duties, and may your Con- 
gress (Parliament of Religions) obtain, by the grace of 
God, success in the noble task it has undertaken! 
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THE STRUGGLE IN THE JAPANESE DIET 
' _‘' BY THE REV. GEORGE W. KNOX. 











THE latest news from Japan is far from reassuring. 
The political world is in tumultuous excitement, andthe 
result cannot be foretold. Japan’s warmest friends. 
begin to question her ability to walk the path she has 
marked out for herself, 

The general political situation is well known. In the 
name of the Emperor Japan is ruled by an oligarchic 
bureaucracy. The representatives of the two clans, Sat- 
suma and Choshu, which restored the Emperor to nomi- 
nal authority twenty-five years ago, rule the Empire as 
they have ruled it since 1868. They monopolize the 
positions of honor, emolument and authority. Army, 
navy, judiciary, all the departments of the Government, 
education, the police, the banks,’ the steamboat compa- 
nies, the great mercantile concerns, all belong to the 
small minority that has intrenched itself as the Govern- 
ment of Japan. Everything is its property but the Diet. 

The Lower House of the Diet is elected by the people 
and is‘strongly against the Government. What the 


Government proposes it refuses and takes care that its - 


own proposals shall be unacceptable to the Ministry. 
Again and again Government and Diet have come to 
sharpest conflict, and it has seemed that the end must 
come. Time and again the Diet has made great gains, 
aud ultimate victory has seemed assured. 

Satsuma and Choshu won their position by arms and 
have maintained themselves. by force. But a govern- 
ment by two small sections of the country is not com- 
patible with parliamentary institutions, and as long as 
the oligarchy rules so long will the one issue remain 
paramount. So in the sessions past no measure has ben 
too extreme, no pretext too flimsy, no bitterness too 
great if only the reputation, influence and position of the 
Government might be hurt. The elections have been 
attended with murder and riots, and statesmen surround 
themselves with armed bodies of young ruffians. 

An element in the Government has wished to carry 
matters to an early issue and to maintain by force what 
was won by force; to defy the Diet, if necessary, dis- 
band it and tear up the Constitution. It is called the 
‘‘ military party.” It bas been beaten, and the Govern- 
ment councils are controlled by statesmen of moderate 
views. 

They admit that the present situation cannot last, and 
that “‘clan government” is doomed. The Diet, as rep- 
resentative of the people, must prevail. But they urge 
the difficulties of the situation, the impossibility of im- 
mediate change, and the necessity for proceeding one 
step at a time. 

A section of the opposition, the Juto, or ‘‘ liberals,” 
seem inclined to meet the Government halfway. This 
is the historic party that has stood for freedom against 
all foes. Its leader, Count Itagaki, has refused office, 
endured loss, been murderously attacked, waiched, fol- 
lowed, hated ; but for twenty years has never faltered. 
His followers have suffered imprisonment, and many 
have given their all to the good cause. The party has 
well shown that the Japanese can give up self and per- 
severe, 

But Count Itagaki and his most distinguished associ- 
ates understand the situation and refuse to push things 
to extremes. They donot wish to bring a crisis that 
will imperil all that has been won. They have waited 
so long that they can afford to wait a little longer. They 
would keep a constant pressure on the Government, 
and compelit to take successive steps to the destined 
end ; but they would cease merely factious opposition 
and nite with the Government itself on measures for 
the public good. 

The Juto, however, dees not control the Diet, tho it is 
the strongest group. The 299 members of the House are 
divided into ten coteries, and no two can be counted on 
to act together in anything save headlong antagonism 
to the Government. 

Next to the Juto in numbers is the Kaishinto, and 
these two have been in close harmony. But the latter 
group has a single aim, the immediate overthrow of the 
**clan” government at any cost ; and when the Juto re- 
fused consent harmony gave way to bitterest antago- 
nism. 

Just a year ago the Diet, with most remarkable unan- 
imity, elected a distinguished member of the Juto, Mr. 

Hoshii Toru, as its speaker. He has well merited the 
choice. A strong partisan outside the House, as presid- 
ing officer, he has been a model of ability and fairness. 
But during the recess, when the Kaishinto and Juto 
separation came he spoke against his opponents with ex- 
treme severity. And heis not forgiven. 

Before the session opened, the newspapers were filled 
with attacks upon his personal integrity; but he sued his 
slanderers and they are now in prison. Nothing has 


been proved against him ; but when the Diet opened, all 
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but the Juto combined to compel him to resign. The The bird seems to have a double reason for choosinga WHAT THE IRISH NATIONAL PARTY HAVE 





charges were repeated which had been disproved in prickly growth to make its home in. Thorns are a pro- ACCOMPLISHED. 
court, but without attempt at proof. He refused to tection for the nest, and they are handy spikes to spit ott 6. aebenLs 
admit his guilt by yielding to their clamor, so the House certain unfortunate victims on when the shrike is in the _— Z 





petitioned the Emperor to remove him. When this humor for performing its favorite butcher trick—a trick 7 cannot fail to interest Americans of almost all 
failed, an attempt was made to expel him from the which has set naturalists to wondering what they know /@8ses if one, who has been fifteen years away from Ire- 
House. This requires a two-thirds vote, and without a about shrikes, after all. I once counted more than sev- #4, lays before them his impressions respecting the 
large defection from the Juto cannot be done. enty large grasshoppers impaled on the spears of a Changes that have taken place in that country since the 

The charges are utterly frivolous, but nothing is too honey locust bush. Hard by, in a haw tree, a fine nest land agitation commenced. American sympathy for 
frivolous and unproven in Japan if it can be made to showed who lived thereabout, and presently came the /eland is worth more to her than the sympathy of all 


serve. The Juto, and especially Mr. Hoshii, were to be  shrike to fix yet another of those other outside countries. The noble help America has 
punished, no matter how. Meanwhile the opposition to Salil ciara atetats given to Ireland, in her efforts to obtain control of her 
the Government is wholly disorganized, and the House That leap in summer grass.” own domestic affairs, can never be forgotten by the lat- 
is unable and unwilling to proceed to its proper work. Why the bird gives itself over to this cruelty, which is ‘* Country. Without American aid and sympathy it 


The extreme papers charge the Juto with alliance with apparently wanton and purposeless, has never been W0Uld hardly have been possible for Ireland to enjoy 
the Government, tho its opposition has been far from clearly discovered. I have found little birds, young ©Y¢™ her present semi-prosperous condition. _ 
mild, and the same papers declare their desire to drive wood mice, tiny lizards, and even gay moths thus stugk _ The improvements that have taken place in Ireland 
the present compromising statesmen from the Imperial away to dry. Some of them had remained in place evi- ting the last sixteen years are simply marvelous. She 
Ministry and to replace them with the military party, dently for months, perhaps years; they were mere skel- +8 by 20 means in a prosperous condition as compared 
the implacables; so that, all moderates removed, the etons held together by a desiccated skin. with most other countries ; but as compared with the 
crisis may be forced. That would be a calamity indeed. The behavior of a shrike while intent upon securing a ©°dition in which she was even a decade ago she wir 

So Japan, like the rest of the world, has to work out victim to impale is interesting. It is by no means the ®!™0st a new country. If her people are still poor and 
its own salvation with fear and trembling. From allits same as when he means to eat his catch. In the latter in eve unfairly treated, their condition is indeed 
strifes and troubles may it learn self-control and reason case he is bold, fierce and terribly in earnest; in the for- ®#Viable when one remembers how they were situated 
and patience, and to prize the liberty that will surely mer you see a furtive, sneaking assassin’s look in his ©" @8 recently as 1880. 





come—a liberty that just now is nowhere so threatened general countenance. I mean that his physical expres- __ Before the last land bills were passed in Parliament, 
as by those who most loudly proclaim themselves its sion is one of low cunning mixed with deadly purpose. *#e farmers who had not leases were completely at the 
friends. ‘ The old Greek poet may have caught a suggestion from ™eFrcy of their landlords, and could be evicted at any 
ENGLEWoop, N. J. the shrike before writing : time, whether they paid their rents or not. Now no 
o “roy Movody rérriya.réboc dhoac én’ axdvOacc,” tenant can be evicted as long as he pays his rent; and if 

A BEAUTIFUL ASSASSIN. “ Love took the Muses’ katydid he thinks his rent too high, and if it has not been fixed 

And stuck it on a thorn.” _by the Land Court, he can have it fixed by that court 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, Be this as it may, that is what the shrike does to our Whether the landlord wills it or not. Commissioners are 


THE shrike has troubled ornithologists a great deal, cicada, and there he leaves the poor insect. Dr. Newton appointed by the Land Court; those commissioners, or 
with his curious habits and his droll physical expression. says that the European bird impales its prey inorder Valuators, are generally chosen from the gentleman- 
He has the head and bill of a hawk, the body of ajay, the more easily to hold it while eating it; but this cer- farmer class, and must be men of good reputation, and 
and the feet of an ordinary percher. He isa little bird, tainly is not generally true of our species. Many and e thoroughly acquainted with value of land before 
smaller than a brown thrush and unobtrusive in his many a time I have seen a shrike carry a small bird, say they get the appointment of valuator. The rent of 
manners ; but a great record of evil is made up to his a black-capped titmouse, to the top of a fence stake, or farming land is not more, taking the country all round, 
discredit. to a stout branch of a thorn tree,and there holding it than two-thirds of what it was twenty years ago, and 

Ihave taken many opportunities to study this bird, with its feet devour it just as a sparrow hawk would 00 an average is not more than three and a half dollars 
especially the Southern species (Lanius ludovicianus), have done, whereas the prey when fixed uponathorn ® acre of American measure. This estimate applies 
and among my notes I find some bits of observation not is nearly always placed in such a situation that it would nly to the rural districts not in the immediate vicinity 
before given to the public. These notes were taken for be very difficult for the bird to eat it at all. of any city or large town. The removal of the formerly 
the greater part in the hill country of Georgia and Ala- By the Cranetah, a brook that empties into the Coosa- constant fear of eviction and of increase of rent 1s man- 
bama, some of them in the “valleys of Hall,” through wattee River, I once lay resting, after some hours spent fest in almost every part of the rural districts of 1re- 
which the poet Lanier’s brook still tumbles along, and among the squirrels. I was reading, as has always been and. It has led to the erection of — slated houses 
some far over beyond Sand Mountain nearly to where my habit when lounging in-doors or out, and some slight where a dozen years ago there were only sooty ” tumble- 
Minturn Peck warbles in the suburban groves of Tusca- movement in the bush drew my attention. It wasa ‘own mud-walled cabins to be seen. If the improve- 
loosa; while yet others smack of the, rare breath of shrike creeping on a bough. I saw at once what he Ments that began to be manifest after the passing of the 
Yonah whence I could look southward and see almost to meant to do by the villainous look of his black eyes. A  !'st land bill continue, the rural districtsof Ireland will 
Paul Hayne’s cottage and yet beyond to the flats of little green finch, swinging back downward under the 800M present the most charming appearance to be seen 
Putnam where Uncle Remus first met Br’er Rabbit, or outmost spray of the branch, was busy pecking at i any European country. : 
eastward into the old haunts of Simms and Timrod. something, probably insect eggs, on the lower side of a While the interests of the poorer farming classes have 
Every leaf I turn wafts mea whiff of crab-apple fra- leaf. The shrike intended to kill it. been attended to, those of the farm a have a 
grance, and I see the haw thickets in bloom. Every tender-hearted person must feel that I ought to been forgotten. All over the country one sees my ae , 

Altho our shrike is not identical with the European have interfered, and I assent; even at this distance I Slated cottages that have recently been a sme ~ 
Lanius, he has the same habitsand much thesame physic- wish that I had; but the regret, like most of its kind, laborers. Their walls are of stone, and always w col 
al markings. In general color he is ash-blue ; but when fills the merest nook in the garret of memory. The Washed. They generally contain four, aes weet i 
he flies you see lines of sparkling white on wings and finch discovered its danger and took to wing. After it only three apartments. There are thousands of — 
tail, and on each side of his head a longitudinal dash of _likea bolt went the shrike and strick it in midair, A in the Western States, owning hundreds of acres each, 
black crosses the eye from the base of the bill, Inthe ring of greenish feathers told the story. Isaw how the Whose houses are not so commodious or so comfortable 
Southern species this black marking passes in front shrike caught its victim with its claws and at the same 8 those of many Irish farm laborers of the present day. 
between the bill and the eyes. While flying he looks so time, doubling up in the air, laid hold with its powerful Not only is the Irish farm laborer better housed now than 
much like a mockingbird that the closest observer is beak. A hawk cannot do this; indeed, the feat is are- he ever was, he is also better paid and better fed., The 
sometimes momentarily deceived. You will kuow the markable one which I have since witnessed many times; Wages he earns are not more than half what a farm 
shrike, however, by his bounding flight, which is some- it calls for extraordinary athletic power. But the most laborer in America earns ; but the iehaver teate: See eM 
what like the woodpecker’s ; and when he perches he sits amazing part of the performance came when the shrike, to contend against the terrible climate of America. ; a 
upright, like a hawk, with his broad, flat head close still continuing to hold its prey with both claws and bill, is neither pinched by the cold nor wilted by the ee 
down on his shoulders. His short body tapers rapidly flew directly to a thorn bush and, with scarcely a pause, The only climatic trouble he has to . ght i A PN 7 
toa long black tail which is edged and tipped, saving dashed it upon a spike and there left it to make a few aid to be rain, altho in most parts of Ireland rain was a 
the two middle feathers, with white. convulsive struggles and die. rarity during the past staan a ene 

The American shrikes are wide rangers, the two spe- For a long while I lay still and watched to see if the But it is not only in the rural distr lots that ome sotees 
cies and the intermediate varieties lapping far over into assassin would make a meal of his spitted victim, improvements in Ireland. Dublin has been more im- 
one another’s domain, I have more than once seen the Nothing of the sort happened. With an air of utmost proved during the last ten or a dozen y eee a a 
great Northern shrike in Georgia, and the Southern spe- indifference the heartless thing sat upon a bougha rod any city in Europe. It has been called < ty al : seme 
cies is a common bird in Middle Indiana. or two distant and preened itself, then, flying from tree from time immemorial; but the name is — me ae 

Without regard to fast-and-loose systematic science, to tree, disappeared in the wood and did not return. A 0 more, for it is now one of the Se ie “¢ “ - 
the shrike is the link between the sparrow hawks and monthor more later I found myself near the same spot world and one of the _— hens a ve “ee he 
birds like the jays. Like the sparrow hawk, it lives and curiosity led me to look atthe thorn tree to see if the miles of streets in it have been pave : me ae 
chiefly on grasshoppers, butterflies, small birds, mice, finch hadbeen eaten. Thereit hung, a poor littlé mum- twelve years. Magnificent monuments _ sae will 
lizards and other weak animals, falling upon its prey un- my fluttering dryly in the breeze. and a library, mrrcand and an - “—- aa aa a 
awares or chasing it vigorously until captured. Its legs After all, the shrike is a handsome bird—for pretty is bear comparison with any thing of ¢ a a : any 
and feet, however, and its wings and tail, depart very too little a word for him—a vigorous, lively, courageous world, have been opened and are free to the = D we ¥ 
far from the hawk model, while its windpipe has a per- spirit beams out of him; and I greatly admire him de- tram-car system of Dublin is the cheapest ~ i ; ea 
fect song-bird syrinx. spite his deadly butcher propensities. He is a fine flash fect I have ever seen in any city, and I fy lin < 

Ornithologists have, therefore, classed Lanius (the of color along our lanes as he flies from spray to spray most of the large cities of North Sane Mea fey c= ge 
butcher) with the Oscines, or singers, notwithstanding its of the hedges. of those of Europe. When the oxtneene Javnve y . Fae 
voice, which is as harsh as the rasping of a file. You do The shrike’s nest is a good piece of work, wrought environs of Dublin are taken into a nets - _ 
not often hear its cry, as silence best suits its raptorial with patience and skill. You will find it oftenest ina with the beauty of the city itself, it bese we fe soe 
purposes ; still you can soon distinguish a trace of the prickly bush, rarely more than fifteen feet above the to say that it is one of the most desirab e places 0 8 
hawk’s scream in it if you keep your ears open. Wilson ground. | Its base is of sticks, roots and leaf midribs, and dence in the world. acinianianmi 
comparts its cry to the ‘creaking of a signboard in the cup is lined with whatever soft materials the bird The important question as to pase et tae 
windy weather.” : can gather. From four to six eggs of a pale green color these great changes for the better in v* an a eee 

In our country ihe shrike does not make himself so ex- closely stippled, streaked and mottled with rusty redand now to be considered. To me, the ee Pires * 
clusively a moun.ain bird in the nesting season as docs brown, adora this beautiful little casket upon which, like changes are quite plain, and they a ee ss “if rt 
his European cousiu ; yet I have found nests far more an antique lid of oxidized silver, sits the motber shrike, every fair-minded person who calm yt ink ) sat ra 
numerous in hilly 1e:ions and on mountain slopes. Itis while her mate, fearless asa wailed knight, attacksevery These improvements owe their existence in g op 
most often in winter that we see the bird in our prairies bird, large or small, that ventures near. by some much decried N ational Party that was ou 
and level districts. Here and there a shrike builds in After the young are reared they continue with their by Parnell. Never were improvements ae —~ 

Middle Indiana, Ohio and Illinois; but amid the Chero- parents until the following mating-season, andthe fam- country, never were the masses of any meee “oe , 

kee hills of North Georgia I have found dozens of nests ily wanders from place to place, the members showing in their condition, in the face of _— eee vanes 
within a radius of half a mile where the wild plum, the great affection for one another. culties than are those, in spiteof which Ire Ee xaree 
haw and the honey locust thorn grew plentifully. : CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. rescued from absolute beggary_and ruin. Everything 
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that was got from Parliament had to be wrung from it 
by a courage, a persistency and a oneness of purprse of 
which modern history hardly affords a parallel. With- 
out an [rish National Party in Parliament, it seems an 
absolute certainty that hardly any of the benefits that 
Ireland now enjoys would have been conferred upon 
her; and without American sympathy and American 
aid, it is equally certain that the Irish National Party in 
Parliament never could have been held together. Amer- 
ica may indeed be proud of the benefits which her sym 
pathy and her aid have conferred on Ireland. 

Seeing that the National or Home Rule Party have 
done so much for Ireland, and have done it in the face 
of such difficulties—in the face of declining population, 
declining commerce and declining wealth—Americans 
will very naturally want to know how it came to pass 
that there are any Irishmen to be found who are not 
Home Rulers. There are just two things that have pre- 
vented the entire Irish people from being Home Rulers, 
and these are religious intolerance and aristocratic in- 
stitutions. I blush with shame when I remember the 
fact that it is principally from my own Protestant co- 
relizgionists that the most opposition to Home Rule 
comes. They think because the Roman Catholic Church 
favors Home Rule that it must be a revolutionary 
measure. It seems to me that more of my country- 
men are afflicted with political blindness than of any 
other people on the face of the earth. The Catholic 
Irish in America voting for, free trade, or what is tanta- 
mount to it, is political blindness no less great than that 
of the Protestant Irish in Ireland voting against Home 
Rule. If my Protestant friends over here would stop to 
think, they would see that the Roman Church favoring 
Home Rule proves Home Rule not to be a revolutionary 
measure. The Church of Rome never did and never 
will sanction anything that would weaken English 
political domination in Ireland. History proves this 
from the time of Pope Adrian to the present hour. The 
Home Rule that was voted down by the House of Lords 
would have left Ireland as much under British domina- 
tion as she is now or ever was; it would, in reality, be 
nothing more than a Board of Works on a large scale. 
Still, it would have been of inestimable benefit to 
Ireland in stimulating many sorts of enterprises, in giv- 
ing the show of a nationality that did not really exist ; 
in a word, it would act on the imagination and make 
wen gird up their loins and work. 

Next to religious bitterness, aristocratic institutions 
are the greatest enemies of Home Rule. This is proved 
by the fact that out of nearly a score of Irish Roman 
Catholic peers, who have seats in the House of Lords, 
only one voted for Home Rule. Some of its most bitter 
opponents are to be found among the Irish Roman Catho- 
lic nobility and landlords. Just imagine the absurdity 
of an Ulster Orangeman anda Roman Catholic peer 
joining hands in politics. This burning opposition to 
Home Rule from almost the entire body of Irish Roman 
Catholic peers and landlords is one of the most hopeful 
signs that it will ultimately be triumphant. Those 
Roman Catholic lords and landlords oppose Home Rule 
on purely personal and selfish grounds. They fear it 
would in some way curtail their own power and privi- 
leges. It may be said of the Irish opponents of Home 
Rule in general, that they are asmuch traitors to Ireland 


as the slave lords of the South were traitors to, the’ 


United States. Theslave lords wanted to dismember 
the Union on purely personal grounds and from politi- 
cal blindness, and it is personal interest and political 
blindness combined that make a minority of Irishmen 
oppose Home Rule. 

The Irish National Party in Parliament, no matter how 
they may quarrel among themselves, have given mag- 
nificent proofs of patriotism, pluck and perservance. 
They have done, or at least have got more done for their 
country than ever was done for her before; and one 
naturally thinks that when they have achieved so much 
good without Home Rule, they would achieve an infi- 
nitely greater amount of good if they had it. 

The defeat of the Home Rule bill by the Lords by such 
an overwhelming majority has roused the democratic 
element all over great Britain and Ireland as it never 
was roused before; and Iam pretty sure that if there 
should be‘a general election in these countrirs in 1894, 
and if Mr. Gladstone is spared, his majority will be 
larger thah it was when he was last returned to power. 

DUBLIN, IRELAND. 


_ 
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THERE has been considerable discussion in England and 
on the Continent with regard to the retention or resigna- 
tion by Duke Alfred of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (the Duke of 
Edinburgh) of his parliamentary allowance of $125,000 a 
year. This is made up of two grants, one of $75,000, made 
when the Duke attained his majority, and the other of 
$50,000 on the occasion of his marriage to the Grand 
Duchess Marie, only daughter of Czar AlexanderII. On 
his election to the present Duchy he resolved to resign the 
whole of this allowance. Later, however, it was thought 
that he could not resign the whole of it inasmuch as the 
second act giving $50,000 was bound up with the provision 
made for the Duchess in case of her widowhood, and to 
renounce it would prejudice the rights conferred upon her 
by the treaty between Great Britain and Russia. There 
has been, however, so much discussion over the matter 
that it seems probable that he will resign the entire 


amount, especially as itis understood that both the Em- 
peror of Germany and the Czar advise such action. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE COLLEGES AND THE SUPPLY OF MIN- 
ISTERS. 
BY PRES, D. W. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 
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As to colleges, what are the sources from which the 
Churches of the United States are drawing their supply 
of ministers? 

The first step toward an answer to this question is a 
just classification of our colleges from a religious point 
of view. We have none that are antichristian in man- 
agement or spirit. Religiouwsly, all our colleges may be 
broadly classified under three general types. One con- 
sists of all those in which,as an avowed part of the work 
to be done, an effort is made to impress the religion of 
the Bible on the students. Some of these are denomina- 
tional, in the sense that they are directly under the con- 
trol of an ecclesiastical organization, while others, with- 
out any formal connection with a denomination, are still 
distinctively Christian in their management and teach- 
ing. A second class consists of institutions like Harvard 
and Cornell, where the inculcation of the Gospel is as- 
sumed to be no partcf the direct work of instruction, 
but where in recognition of its importance the way is 
opened for the Churches to come in and accomplish all 
they can among the students. In most cases colleges of 
this type provide special chapel and Sabbath services, 
but leave attendance to be voluntary. The third class is 
composed of State institutions of learning, and spe- 
cially of the State universities of the South and 
West—a class which has now thoroughly rooted itself in 
many of the educational systems of the country, 
and which is_ rapidly rising in importance, 
swelling the number of its students and, with 
the help of lavish appropriations from Legislatures, 
multiplying buildings and all the means of doing its 
work. Religiously, however, the only basis upon which 
these institutions can be consistently administered is one 
that, as to instruction, makes no more distinction than 
does the State itself between Christian, Jew or infidel. 
Tt does not follow that they are ‘‘ godless,” but only that 
by virtue of the conception of the neutrality of the State 
and her functions as to religion, which we as a people 
have accepted and are coming more and more to apply 
in all directions, in none of them can thete be that posi- 
tive, constant presentation of the Gospel that has always 
been so conspicuous in the distinctively Christian col- 
leges of the land. 

In view of this classification the following exhibit, 
drawn from the catalogs of a number of our leading 
theological seminaries for the year 1892-'93, is highly sig- 
nificant : 
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Hamilton...... N.Y. Baptist. 61 0 1 44 16 0 
South’n Bapt..Ky. vac 200 146 7 171 «66 0 
‘NO W--Ganiv....1. M. E. 26 06«4~Ct«*C 53 149 0 
Gettysburg....Penn. Luth. 6 OO 2 ‘a 0 
NIE. <.555scnsnncovrccesns 1,641 61 3 41,077 497 61 





A separate column is given to ‘‘ post-graduates”’ be- 
cause some of the catalogs do not show the colleges from 
which they come. 

In the three Presbyterian seminaries noted above, out 
of 571 students only 20 are without a collegiate educa- 
tion, only 23 are from State institutions, and but 13 are 
from the Harvard-Cornell type of colleges. In the Con- 
gregational seminaries the number of students without 
a college education is proportionally much larger—a 
fact that is explained mainly by the department for 
Swedes, Danes and Norwegians at Chicago, and by an 
** English course ” in theology at Oberlin. in the four 
Congregational seminaries the State institutions have 
only {8 representatives, and the Harvard-Cornell type 
but 12. 

The largest theological seminary in the United States, 
probably, is that of the Southern Baptist Church, located* 
at Louisville, Ky. In the exhibit for this seminary, the 
numbers given for those who are without college edu- 
cation should be considerably enlarged, for the reason 
that all sorts of small schools scattered over the South 
and West are recognized in the catalog—16 State and 
7 Harvard-Cornell students are all that are reported. 
Chicago is a center around which many of the largest 
and best of the State universities cluster. Still, in the 
great theological department of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity there are only 4 students from this source ; and 
at McCormick, now the largest of all the Presbyterian 
seminaries, there are only 10. 

Why are there comparatively so few theological stu- 
dents from the State institutions and from the Harvard- 
Cornell type? It would be unfair to overlook the fact 
that the aggregate of students in the distinctively Chris- 
tian colleges is vastly greater than that of the other two 
classes. This must affect the proportion of theological 
students. It is also true that there is a disposition on 
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the part of young men who are inclined toward the 


ministry to go to the colleges which are denominational 
or in some way very positively under religious control. 
Nevertheless, when all such allowances are made, the 


_ quota from two of the great classes of institutions is so 


trifling in proportion to the number of graduates as to 
call for further explanation, One college, like Wooster 
or Hanover or Williams, is a far better feeder for the 
Presbyterian and Congregational seminaries than is any 
State university. All but about one-tenth of the theo- 
logical students in the country at large come from the 
distinctively Christian colleges. 

The only adequate explanation is the attitude assumed 
in the colleges toward Christianity. For the most part, 
itis after young men have entered these institutions 
that they choose their lifework, and if the teachings and 
influences are positively and extensively Christian all 
through the course of their studies they are far more 
likely to set their faces toward the sacred office than if the 
atmosphere is not of this sort. What else could reason- 
ably be expected ? “J 

Certainly, in view of these facts, the Church must not 
permit tbe colleges from which she so largely draws her 
ministry to be overshadowed, or in any way to drift into 
inferiority. She ought to see that they keep step with 
the progress of the times in the best work of the higher 
education. This means always larger endowments, 
more and better buildings, stronger faculties, and a 
hundred other things which can be procured only by 
heavy expenditures of money. Let her remember, too, 
that the beneficence of private individuals is the only 
source ypon which these colleges can draw for means. 

HANOVER, IND. 
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WHITTLINGS FR°M THE BLOCK OF EX- 
PERIENCE. 


BY CLARA J. DENTON, 








‘* OLD bachelors” are the dry rot of humanity. 

‘- Old maids” are womanhood’s extra pair of hands, 

An ounce of justice is better than a ton of sympathy. 

A pessimist isone who is happy only when he is mis- 
erable. 

A man or woman is never much better than his or her 
reputation. 

Search not for the joint in the armor of ignorance, it 
was made without one. 

Things done simply from a sense of duty are seldom 
done well. 

Blessed are they among mortals who never weary of 
their own company. 

He who wears a solitaire diamond ring is often par- 
tially left-handed. 

Every burden of responsibility holds within itself 
somewhere a sweet compensation. 

Cast your bread upon the waters, but do not wait 
until it is too stale for your own use. 

Common sense is simply the sense that does not put 
square pegs into round holes. 

She who marries a man to save him, will later divorce 
him to save herself. 

No man has so many faults as his enemies declare, nor 
sO many virtues as his admirers claim. 

Life is so complex that he who does you an injury to- 
day may find to-morrow that he has conferred a blessing 
upon you. 

He who is once enshrined in the heart of a child may 
be sure of a friend as long as that heart continues to beat. 

They who cannot grow happy in witnessing the happi- 
ness of another are morally unsound. : 

The man who is blessed with a good wife can meet 
with no irreparable loss save the loss of her affection. 

Occasional solitude is as necessary to the symmetrical 
development of the soul as is sunshine to the flowers. 

He who never asks questions through fear of betraying 
his ignorance is not likely to lessen that ignorance. 

Like a broad gleam of sunlight sent into a gloomy 
Cungeon is imagination to the human mind. 

This is the prayer needed by every human being, ‘‘ In 
all times of our prosperity, good Lord deliver us.” 

There are some parents to whom their children never 
arrive at an age of responsibility. 

They who have the power to make the best. of life’s 
misadventures and accidents are likely to reach a green 
old age. : 

There is nothing so universal as love; for every ma- 
ture human being either has loved, does love, or expects 
to love. 

A secretly bad woman cannot cheat another woman, 
but she can deceive a pure-minded man completely. 

The world is divided into two classes—those who mas- 
ter their troubles and those who are mastered by them. 

With the chisel a trained hand brings forth a “ thing 
of beauty”; with the same tool a child may destroy the 
noblest work of art. 

In choosing a wife see that she possesses the follow- 
ing qualifications: 1, A sunny disposition that makes 
the best of everything ; 2, honor; 3, the ability to cook a 
good meal ; 4, love of cleanliness and order. 

In choosing a husband change No. 3 to “‘ The ability 
to earn an honest living.” 

Since procrastination is the thief of time, what a pity 
it is that some hurried mortal does not find the key to 
the storehouse of the stolen plunder ! 
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The hand of Divinity is decorative. Man is the only 
mammal that shows a love for ornament. The rudest 
savage embellishes both himself and his surroundings. 
Thus does man himself prove his divine origin. 

GRAND Rap!ps, MIcu. 


THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


BY CHARLES T, BEATTY, 
SUPREME SECRETARY. 





Tue American Protective Association is a branch of 
an international organization, having national, state 
and subordinate councils. It is represented in almost 
every State in the Union, some of which have a member- 
ship of many thousands. The movement commands the 
respect of all who understand its purposes, and are true 
to the interests of our nation. While entering the polit- 
ical arena, it may truly be said to be non-partisan, as it 
is pledged to no political party. Its objects are as fol- 
lows: To cultivate the true principles of honor and jus- 
tice in social and businesslife. To protect our free insti- 
tutions from the encroachments of all influences which 
may in any way be detrimental to their present or future 
welfare. To perpetuate civil and religious liberty. To 
oppose the union of Church and State. To oppose the 
election to offices of responsibility men who owe su- 
preme allegiance to any foreign king, prince, potentate 
or ecclesiastical power, or who are sworn to obey them. 
Toso regulate our immigration laws that those who will 
be a benefit to our country will be made welcome, while 
those who are a detriment will be shut out. To purify 
politics, putting into office honest and true men, who 
are best qualified to fill the positions, regardless of party. 
Thus it has for its object the inculcation of those princi- 
ples which underlie the whole fabric of a free govern- 
ment. That it should be misrepresented by those with 
whom it interferes is only to be expected. Its Constitu- 
tion and by-laws are such as are found in other fraternal 
societies, simply providing for its organization and gov- 
ernment, and may be obtained by any one on applica- 
tion. 

As to its secret features, they are only such as are nec- 
essary in order to keep its plans from the enemy, the im- 
portance of which will be readily seen by all. While its 
methods are human, and hence, perhaps, not perfect, 
they are such as were thought best, all things consid- 
ered, and are subject to revision when better shall be 
found. Some of them, no doubt, were made necessary 
by environments, while others were induced by memo- 
ries of other days. 

The membership is not supposed to be known outside 
the order; they have their regular time and place of 
meeting, at which subjects pertaining to the good of the 
order are discussed, 

Among the reasons for its existence might be men- 
tioned the attack made by the Roman Catholic Church 
upon our free institutions, e8pecially our public schools. 
And here it might be well to quote from some of the 
mapy articles written by the leaders of their Church ; 
for while it is generally understood that they have no 
love for our school system, we believe that it is not gen- 
erally known how bitterly they condemn it, or how per- 
sistently and adroitly they are seeking for its overthrow. 

The Catholic Citizen, of December 3d, 1892, reminds 
its readers : 

“© One’s Catholic paper comes into usefulness in assisting 
to an understanding of what was done at the recent con- 
ference of the American Archbishops. No well-informed 
Catholic is apt to look for anything involving a new de- 
parture in the Church’s attitude on the school question. 
The whole effort is along the line of parochial schools. We 
may see sensational statements to the contrary in the secu- 
lar papers and much absurd prediction as to a more liberal 
policy, but we may safely discredit anything of the kind, 
no matter what semblance of authority may back it.” 

Here it would seem their articles in the secular press 
were designed for the public, with a view of misleading 
the reader and hiding from him the truth, while their 
own people would know the facts by consulting their 
own Church papers, which are seldom seen by the 
Protestants. This double dealing may be more clearly 
seen in an article published in The Catholic News of New 
York, April 26th, 1898, in which the writer says, in 
speaking of the appointment of Satolli, ‘‘ At the out- 
set certain archbishops aud bishops expressed doubts 
and fears, in order not to irritate the Government and 
popular opinion.” Was there ever a more infamous 
plot conceived by unscrupulous tricksters, than that 
which they here confess? The leaders of their Church 
deliberately entering into a plan by which the people of 
this nation should be deceived, and kept from a knowl- 
edge of the truth! Well were they aware that had the 


‘truth been known, both Government and popular 


opinion would have been so irritated, that Satolli would 
have been sent back to the land from whence he came. 

But these men, subtle as they are in their eagerness to 
grasp their prize, have overstepped the mark and placed 
where the eagle’s eye could find it, words of most cer- 
tain sound, voicing their real intention. 

The editor of The Catholic News, in his issue of June 
21st, 1893, says to his readers : 

“No State on earth has the right of the education of her 
children, not even a State whose Constitution recognizes 
the worship of God under any specified shape or form. 
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And if one State in the world has less right than another 
it is America, which recognizes by indifference all religions 
as equally good, and, therefore, by implication recognizes 
no religion. The right and the duty of education belongs 
to the Church, aud it is the duty of the State to assist— 
mark you not to supplant—the Church in its work.” 

The same paper, in its issue of June 14th, 1893, in 
speaking of the comparative wisdom of the United 
States, says : 

‘*Even Canada has solved problems that still trouble us. 
Our Northern neighbors have shown a statesmanship in 
the solution of the school question, for instance, which we 
would do well to imitate. Catholics cannot compromise 
their principles, nor give up to the State what the State 
has no right to. It took years of struggle to win liberty 
of conscience for our soldiers in our army, and for the 
unfortunate inmates of prisens and almshouses. The ques- 
tion of our schools has not yet been settled, and it may 
take along fight before justice wins, there should, there- 
fore, be no fawning, no crawling, no insincerity.”’ 

He says he has mentioned the matter before and wants 
Americans to learn, once for all, that this is the position 
of the Roman Catholic Church upon the subject. 

In his issue of September 20th, 1893, the same editor 
declares : 


‘* The duty of the State to provide education for the peo- 
ple is, however, a very different thing from the right of the 
State to educate. It may be argued that where there is 
duty there are rights; that where there is taxation there 
must be power of control. This is so within certain nar- 
row limits; but itis not so outside those limits. And 
just what those limits are according to the belief of the 
Catholic Church we propose to state. The State has the 
right to demand that children educated at its expense 
shall receive such education as is necessary to make them 
good citizens. Further than that the State has no right. 
The duty of the State is to provide means of education, and 
the right of the Church is to conduct it.” 

After reading such utterances can any one for a mo- 
ment doubt as to their real position? Even now, as 
We are writing, the news comes from Maryland and 
New York that they are clamoring for a share of the 
school fund to support their parochial school, while in 
New Jersey and Wisconsin they have already been in a 
measure successful in this direction. Wherever they 
have had the power they have removed from our public 
schools all text-books which were not in their favor; 
even the Bible was not exempt. And when their unrea- 
sonable request had been granted, they branded the 
schools as ‘‘ godless ” because they were void of religious 
instruction. 

Another reason that might be given for its existence, 
is the attempted foreignizing, by force, of whole commu- 
nities in language and religion by Romish priests, and 
the increase of Catholic immigration in the last dec- 
ade. i 

Mr. Schulties, in his Report on European Immigration 
to the United States of America, and the causes which 
incite the same, gives the startling information that 
four thousand agents scattered throughout the various 
provinces of Italy receive a commission of so much per 
capita for all the emigrants they secure. He further 
states, page 36, that there are about twénty-two million 
people in Italy who do not own their homes, most of 
whom will in time be induced to emigrate by this horde 
of agents. He says: 

“There are about eighty so-called Italian bankers in 
New York, who have grown prosperous on the interest 
received on the money advanced for prepaid tickets, and 
out of the traffic in contract labor.” 

Of the 579,663 immigrants who landed on our shores 
last year, 255,832 declared they had absolutely no occu- 
pation ; 171,483 were common laborers, while but 51,170, 
or about nine per cent., could be said to be skilled work- 
men, 

Of the 6,298,743 immigrants who came to us during 
the last decade, 3,248,485 were members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the greater part of whom could neither 
read nor write in their own language. What the re- 
sult of such immigration will be can be readily fore- 
seen. 

Already we are beginning to reap the harvest, The 
Rev. Martin Mahoney, himself a Roman Catholic priest, 
and one whostands high in the estimation of his Church, 
calls attention to a long list of criminals in which will 
be found the wreckers of the railroad trains near Cen- 
tralia, Ill., Kendallville, Ind., and Hancock, Mich., and 
a score of burglars, robbers and murderers, all of whom 
were members of the Romish Church and of foreign 
birth. 

According to the workhouse reports for 1892 the 
Roman Catholic Church, with six per cent. of the popu- 
lation in Minneapolis, furnished 941 out of the 1,738 pris- 
oners sent there for crime ; in Toledo, with fourteen per 
cent. of the population, 841 out of 1,437, and in Cleve- 
land with about the same per cent. of the population as 
in Toledo, it furnished 2,138 out of a total of 3,569. Thus 
in every instance it will be seenthat while it had but.a 
small per cent, of the population, it furnished more than 
half the criminals. 

It is no secret that were it not for the presence of this 
element in our country, our prisons and almshouses 
would have few occupants and our courts of justice little 
todo. Toall the intelligent and industrious immigrants 
who are willing to leave behind them their nationalities, 
and renouncing their allegiance to all foreign powers 
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b ome Americans not only in name but in reality, we 
bid a hearty welcome ; but for those who, clinging to the 
land from whence they came, come only to plunder and 
to kill, or that which in reality is worse, to stab our na- 
tion in the heart by destroying the liberties which cost 
the lives of millions of our bravest and our best, we have 
nO room ; no, not so much that they may hide their 
guilty heads. We have been made the dumping ground 
of all the world too long already. Either we must call a 
halt or endure a frequent repetition of such scenes as 


were witnessed at Chicago and in the Chamber of Depu- 


uties, when the anarchists sent to a thousand hearts the 
reign of terror. 

The third and last reason which we shall name for the 
existence of the order, is the claim made by papacy that 
the Pope is the divinely appointed sovereign of the 
world, the persistency with which they press their de- 
mand for his restoration to temporal power, and the 
methods which they are employing to bring it about. 

Archbishop Corrigan in an address before the Catholic 
Club of New York, said : 


“There is no man living to-day who has anything like 
the power the Pope has, therefore, is it not right that he 
should not be subject to any human power or potentate?” 

We are told that the words of the Archbishop were 
received with much enthusiasm by all. The editor of 
The Catholic News gives a full report of the meeting, 
from which we learn that Judge Daly, at the close of 
the Bishop’s remarks, read a message to be cabled to the 
Pope, the keynote of which was that the temporal inde- 
pendence of the Holy See should be restored. Speak- 
ing on the resolution he said : 

‘*What do Americans know of papal government that 
entitles them to speak on this matter? They recognize 
that the papal government is a central government. It is 
not an Italian institution, or even a European institution, 
but a universal institution, and every nation in the world 
is a State urider itso far as the religion of its Catholic 
people is concerned.”’ 

Just what was meant by his closing words will appear 
when we read the utterances of Judge O’Brien on the 
same occasion. At the close of Judge Daly’s remarks 
he said : 

‘*In asking for the restoration of his temporal power, it 

is not the pomp or glamour that we seek, but it is the 
absolute independence of the Holy See. Our Church, cover- 
ing the entire world, should have a head who, for what he 
does should not be called upon to answer at any human 
judgment seat.”’ 
Here their position is not to be misunderstood ; repre- 
sentative men, leaders of their Church, in convention 
assembled are discussing the question of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power, and their conclusion, that he ‘should not 
be called upon to answer at any human judgment seat” 
for what he does is unanimous. 

Lest some one should think these words only a burst 
of enthusiasm, let me say that this sentiment has been 
reiterated time and again in the leading papers of their 
Church. The Catholic News, of June 7th, 1893, de- 
clares : 

‘*The temporal power of the Holy Father is not &» myth 
or a matter of ancient history ; it isa living and integral 
portion of every Catholic desire. That is why we 
claim a perfect right, if we choose, to have a legation at 
Washington.”’ 

The article closes with a boast that they do not fear any- 
thing that may oppose them, either in this or any other 
country. 

The Catholic Telegraph, of December 14th, 1893, in 
speaking of a proposed concession, whereby the Pope 
should have the ‘‘free” use of the mails in the various 
countries of the world, says: 

“The only condition of the Holy See that will satisfy 
the Catholic world is one of absolute independence of any 
civil power.” 

With these facts before us, let us notice some of the 
methods used by them for the accomplishment of their 
desire. As we have already shown, thousands of their 
people are being brought to this country and so massed 
in our cities as to hold the balance of power. The Tam- 
many ring in New York, and similar organizations in 
many of our large cities, are sufficient proof of this 
fact. 

In this way, while in the minority, they are prepared 
to dictate in politics, and control many important ap- 
pointments. Nor are they satisfied with this. It can- 
not be denied that as a Church they are securing such 
facilities of war as would render possible a repetition in 
this country of St. Bartholomew. 

The Catholic Citizen, of October 21st, 1898, boasts 
that two-fifths of our standing army are Roman Catholic. 

The Michigan Catholic declares that 30,000 members 
have been added to the list of Hibernians during the 
last year. If there is any doubt as to their being armed 
and drilled, we need only refer to the fact that on the 

twenty-first of June last, one of their regiments was 
mustered into the State service of Illinois, since which 
time it has been a part of the troops of that State. This 
certainly would not have been, were they merely a 
fraternal order. : ; 

That companiesof Cadets, equipped and drilled, are 
to be found in all parts of the country, under the guise of 
the various fraternal orders of their Church, no one who 
has cared to investigate will pretend to deny. That 
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they would leave their arms in their churches when 
committees were expected to inspect them, would 
hardly be supposed; but that they have them, and know 
how to use them, is a well-known fact. The Catholic 
Citizen of Milwaukee, December 16th, 1893, in answer- 
ing the question whether there was a Catholic temper- 
ance society in that city, says, ‘‘all have disbanded ex- 
cept the Holy Nume C, T. A. Cadets which, having been 
mustered into the State militia as the Chapman Guards, 
has ceased to be a C. T. A. society.” Here is a so-called 
temperance society, ready for active duty as soldiers 
whenever needed. Add to this fact thatalmost the entire 
police force in many of our cities is under their control 
and you will readily see that were they so disposed they 
would be able to cause a reign of terror such as our na- 
tion has never known. Could the readers of this article 
have access to the leading papers of their Church for a 
short time, we would not need to say to them that they 
have no love for those who oppose them. Their papers 
are flooded with incendiary articles, calling upon their 
people to organize and prepare for service. The follow- 
ing is from one of the. many articles of this character : 

“Let obedience be the watchword, so as that when an 
order comes to take decisive action on a religious question 
we will be found ready and united. Organization is the 
secret of success, and the sooner we understand it the bet- 
ter.”’ 

Have the people become aroused too soon? Is there 
no danger? Is the organization un-American because it 
seeks to stay the encroachments of this foreign power? 
What the Romish Church is, some of us know full well. 
And when we hear the illiterate and criminal element 
which they are bringing here from other lands told of the 
great and overwhelming anxiety which the Pope feels, 
lestthey should be misused and oppressed by our system 
of government, and how he would help them were it in 
his power, we are reminded of Absalom standing ‘‘ beside 
the way of the gate,” telling the people how great things 
he would do for them, if he were only king. And we 
believe there is just cause for alarm, Noris this the 
judgment of a few eccentric men, as they would have 
the public believe. The American Protective Associa- 
tion is composed of men who occupy high positions, not 
only in commercial and professional life, but also in 
State and Church; men through whose veins courses as 
noble blood as ever flowed for the perpetuation of any 
cause ; who love the flag, and are not only willing, but 
determined to defend it. 

SAGINAW, MICH, 
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BY KATE FOOTE, 


THE record of society is more profitable reading than 
that of the first week of Congress. The House filibus- 
tered—both parties helped in the work; it was not all 
Republicans, tho of course the latter enjoyed it, because 
it afforded them a chance for ‘slings and arrows” at 
the tardiness of their opponents in adopting the methods 
of the Fifty-first Congress and so getting to work easily 
and promptly. Men who were on the floor say it was 
amusing to see the understanding between many of the 
Democrats. They did not wish to be recorded as absent, 
or not voting; nevertheless, when A voted B did not. 
Soon there was another roll-call when B voted and A did 
not. It had the desired effect. They could say, Cer- 
tainly I was there, I voted some of the time; I may 
have been out at some of the roll-calls, but I voted early 
and often. 

It was the work of angry Democrats quite as much as 
amused Republicans. Finally, by the Sergeant-at-Arms 
using his authority, enough men were gathered at one 
time to give a quorum of ten more than was necessary. 
Mr. Crisp seized the moment, and Mr. Catchings began 
his report from the Committee on Rules, in which he 
laid down the regulations of the debate on the Tariff. 
It is the cumbersome method the Democrats have adopted 
for putting an end to debate after a reasonable time. 
Mr. Catchings’s report was accepted, and thus the Tariff 
bill came before the House at last, sixteen months after 
the adoption of that part of the Democratic platform 
which promised tariff for revenue only. The opening 
speech was made by Mr. Wilson, followed on the next 
day by Mr. Burrows, both of which I shall speak of later. 

Mr. Boutelle had tried hard to get in a resolution upon 
the conduct of affairs‘in Hawaii, besides the one offered 
by Mr. Hitt and accepted by the House ; but he was ruth- 
lessly pounded down by the gavel of the Speaker, and 
the Administration Democrats took the opportunity 
which this offered to sweep out all present action upon 
the conduct of the President ; for they are very sensitive 
about it and with good reason. This putting off discus- 
sion both before the holiday recess, and since then, has 
given Mr. Cleveland another chance for more of that 
species of moral turpitude, which he calls patriotism 
and diplomacy, when he is dealing with a weak foreign 
power, or rather powerlessness ; and the temper of the 
country toward him has not improved during the days 
‘after the message on Hawaii ; and now when the half-con- 
cealed news from the ‘‘Corwin”—verified by the steamer 
that arrived at British Victoria a day or two later—tells 
us of Minister Willis and his acts. They said when the dis- 
patches came in from the ‘‘ Corwin” that Mr. Cleveland 
sat up until two o'clock with Secretary Gresham, and 
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that the subordinates of the State Department were all 
very solemn and busy for days afterward, translating 
cipher, and putting things into shape, and that meantime 
they were so reticent that they confined their diet to 
eggs, because of the lack of knowledge there is between 
the outside shell and the contents of anegg. People 
said that the resolution of Mr. Frye in theSenate, asking 
that all action in Hawaii be suspended until after the in- 
vestigation of the Committee was finished, had an 
especial significance; and it looked as if Mr. Frye 
had a far-reaching comprehension of the opportu- 
nity at the White House for making things 
worse than they were. We have at last the 
fact that Mr. Willis, Minister, representing a 
Government calling itself friendly, and accredited to a 
Government known to be friendly, kas requested the 
last named to resign, stating that the United States so 
directs. The United States does not so direct ; Mr. Cleve- 
land has so ordered, with a great amount of mystitica- 
tion and instructions by a secret trip of the ‘‘ Corwin,” 
at the moment when he was assuring Congress that he 
was going to leave it all to that body. It makes one feel 
that there was bad faith on the part of the President. If 


‘Mr. Willis received advices on the ‘*‘ Corwin” that the 


whole thing had been handed over to Congress, as he 
could, for we knew when the ‘‘ Corwin” sailed and 
when she got to Hawail, then why did Mr, Willis begin 
again his negotiations with the Queen and try to make 
the Provisional Government think that he was prepared 
even to land the marines of our Navy in her defense? 
The fact that Congress, on December 4th, called for 
copies of all the papers upon the Hawaiian question 
then in the State Department, meant that it was not pro- 
posed to let Mr. Cleveland carry out his will alone, and 
the message about Hawaii fell in very well with the idea 
that the President would not take any more action. But 
with all this seeming agreement on the President’s part 
a great deal was going on at Hawaii, culminating in the 
step alluded to, the request of Minister -Willis to the 
Provisional Government to resign, and the Queen prom- 
ising to treat them well when she was back on her 
throne. To aid Mr. Willis the British ship, then in the 
harbor, asked permission to land her marines. These 
proceedings make the appearance of an understanding 
with England to play the matter into her hands—which 
has been asserted all the time and never denied by Mr. 
€leveland or his friends—more apparent than it was be- 
fore. All we can do is to hope that the Hawaiians will 
fight, and as the Provisonal Government was well 
armed and has 200 men ready to answer to its call, 
they probably will. If there is bloodshed, what 
pious and patriotic.pretense will Mr. Cleveland bave 
next to urge asa cover for his conduct in this matter? 
To restore the Queen means to keep her on the throne. 
Mr. Cléveland, with all his kindness for royalty, is hardly 
prepared to do that. If he proposed to put her on the 
throne and leave her to fight it out with her enraged 
subjects, he will have done an even poorer thing than 
this country had anticipated—and we have got so we do 


‘not expect very much from Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Cleve- 


land’s only answer can be that old and celebrated one, 
‘‘Somebody has blundered.” Mr. Willis’ is probably 
thinking that he is to be regarded as the somebody, and 
is probably wishing that he had stuck to his business as 
a Jeffersonian Democrat, or at least one of the Jackson 
type, and had followed the doctrine of non-interference 
in foreign rows. Unless, indeed, the Provisional Govern- 
ment, as I must still call it, altho it has become too 
firmly settled to need the word, takes the little request 
of Mr. Willis as a mere perfunctory proceeding—follow- 
ing the letter of his instructions with the feeling that the 
spirit is entirely lacking, and understood to be so; in 
fact, regarding the thing merely as a little joke on the 
part of Mr. Willis, the only objection is, that jokes with 
edged tools are apt to have unpleasant terminations, 

Mr. Wilson, the Chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, made the opening speech on the Tariff bill 
as was to be expected. He is a cultivated gentleman, so 
that bis use of the English language was faultless and 
his manner is also good, altho he is slight of figure and 
his voice did not always reach the galleries, which were 
filled with ardent listeners of all classes and opinions. 
One admires the bravery of Mr. Wilson when he advo- 
cates his bill, for his district is largely given to mining 
for coal, and does not look with favor upon the admit- 
tance of coal free of duty. It looks as if he would find 
it hard to persuade his constituents at the next election 
that in theory he was doing the right thing. One’s con- 
stituents are apt to be prejudiced in favor of their own 
staple article of production aud to look with disfayor 
upon anybody who decries it, no matter how fine his 
theories are. Logical perfection is a great thing, but 
the active politician has often to deal with hard facts, 
and finds it difficult to fit his logic and his facts. Mr. 
Wilson gave a short history of the struggle with the 
tariff and then explained the causes of our empty Treas- 
ury, which he laid at the door of the Republican Party, 
of course, forgetting conveniently that his own party 
had declaimed ardently upon the dangers of an over- 
flowing Treasury, and he further placed the points of 
his speech in such array, that if one did not go behind 
them, but took them at their surface value, one would 
have no difficulty in adopting every word he said. The 
facts that his bill is not for revenue, that it allows a 
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deficiency of many millions, that it in consequence does 
not keep the pledge made by the Democratic Convention 
in its platform, that it permits the raw material to enter 
free of duty, and protects the manufacturer at the ex- 
pense of the native producer, and then beyond and 
above all an internal revenue tax of a particularly dis: 
agreeable sort must follow,or be fastened to the bill, 
make the objections that do not appear on the surface 
while Mr, Wilson talks. Nevertheless it was a good 
speech, a fine presentment; and it was well received by 
the members of his party in the House. 

The next day Mr. Burrows spoke, and he, too, had an 
ardent and enthusiastic audience in the galleries, who 
applauded so much at the close, altho the speech was 
over two hours long, that the Speaker threatened tu 
clear the galleries, and drew from Mr. Mercer, of Ne- 
braska, one of those side remarks to the presiding officer 
which are not put down in the Congressional Record. 

“‘It isthe people in the galleries who vote,” said Mr. 
Mercer. Part of the pleasure in listening to Mr. Bur- 
rows was the feeling that he had not only worked faith, 
fully, but that he had pat things in anew way; it was 
not a rethreshing of old straw. He said, in the first part. 
of his speech, that the decline of revenues in the fiscal 
year of 1893 was due to the ascendancy of a party 
pledged. to the destruction of our previous policy in the 


* matter of protection. He gave the Democrats the full 


benefit of some quiet sarcasm, and said that if the Re- 
publican Party had continued in power the country 
would have continued in prosperity. The party that was 
in power was entirely willing to shoulder the responsi- 
bility of staying in power, and if they had, the vexing 
tariff would not have come up in the shape it has to de- 
press and discourage our industries. Tariff reform has 
been the watchword of the Democratic Party, and now we 
have in the Wilson billa full definition of the words that 
have had such force to conjure with—it means “‘free raw 
material, and reduction of duties on competing foreign 
productions, regardless of the consequences to American 
industries.” The bill transfers 131 articles from the duti- 
able to the free list, nearly one-half of which are the. 
fruits of domestic husbandry. 

The above are not exactly the words of thespeaker, bwt 
nearly so. Then he asked the Southern members why 
they adhered so stoutly to their policy of free trade—an, 
inherited memory from the days when the Southern 
States produced cotton and nothing else, and sent it 
abroad to be manufactured. * You have the raw material 
now, said he; but with it you have now the spirit to 
manufacture, and your hills are full of coal and iron 
and your forests of timber to aid you in the work. 

After showing how the country had prospered for 
thirty years under protection, he closed, saying : ‘* Yet, 
in the face of this triumph, it is now proposed to calla 
halt in the industrial march and turn the column back- 
ward over the deserted and disastrous path leading to 
free trade.” ? 

The way having been made clear for speech-making, 
member after member followed without a moment to 
wait or digest between the swallows. There was, per- 
haps, a moment or two after Mr. Burrows had finished, 
there was a rustle and stir all over the House, mem- 
bers wished to congratulate him and say how he had 
held their attention and how they bad liked it. But 
General Black, of Illinois, followed close upon Mr, Bur- 
rows in defense of the bill, paying a compliment to Mr. 
Burrows for his fine speech, but nevertheless making 
objections to it. General Black said that both parties 
could afford ‘to be fair, and that he did not lay all the 
blame for the miseries of the country upon the struggle 
between tariff and free trade. It was disregard for 
fundamental law which, lying below the actions of men, 
affected them, altho disregarded. 

He was followed by Mr. Hopkins, of Illinois, a Re- 
publican member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
in a bright, earnest speech in which he said the inter. 
pretation of the political victory of 1892 into the shape 
of the Wilson bill was a mistake, if one might judge 
from the remonstrances that have come from Alabama, 
West Virginia, Louisiana and other of the Southern 
States wherever under a protective law industries had 
sprung up. And so the ball was tossed back and forth. 
The arrangements of the Committee on Rules, agreed to 
by the majority, have allowed two weeks for debate, a 
longer time than was expected. Next week men speak 
under the five minute rule, and there will be an ex- 
ample of “boiling down,” unprecedented even among 
men who know and are used to the necessity of speak- 
ing to the point if they speak at all. Amendments have 
not been many, those are yet to come, or that work 
may be largely left to the Senate. What the fate of the 
bill will be it is impossible to prophesy. I talked with 
an angry Democrat the other day, a very angry man, 
one who had helped: filibaster to keep the bill back 
with all his heart. I asked him about one thing in 
the bill, upon which I knew hjs constituents had proba- 
bly been making him unhappy, because they are espe- 
cially interested in that particular article ; but he an- 
swered, ‘‘ My State manufactures everything; it is not 
one thing more than another—it is all, And for my 
party to presenta bill which leaves a deficit of $70,000,- 
000—and says nothing about it—bas nothing better 
to offer for that than an income tax!” and then his 
anger overcame him, and he rushed away as if he were 
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in danger of losing a chance to help along in the defeat 
of the measure. 

Society has been so interested in the speaking at the 
Capitol that many ladies have attended, going up before 
the hours of calling arrived that they might hear what 
they could before three o’clock. Mrs. Lamont, Mrs. 
Gresham, and’ the other ladies of the Cabinet, began 
their receptions immediately after New Year’s, on the 
Wednesdays which have always been Cabinetday. Mrs. 
Lamont, the wife of the Secretary of War, who was the 
private secretary of Mr. Cleveland five years ago, has 
taken a house on Lafayette Square almost opposite the 
White House. She is of medium hight, slender, with 
dark eyes, aud hair beginning to show a little gray, but 
with a fair, serene expression, and a bright smile, which, 
with her gracious manner, makes her a very pleasant 
hostess to meet. Mr. Carlisle, Mr. Hoke Smith, the 
Vice President‘and Mr. Gresham have been kind enough 
to take houses or stay in hotels rather near each other, 
so that it is easy for people to go from one to the other, 
spending little of the precious time of an afternoon, 
short enough at the best, on the road. 

Mrs. Cockrell, the wife of the Senator from Missouri, 
has died recently after a very short illness. She leaves 
a place in society vacant, which those who knew her 
feel very deeply. She had been here many years, her 
husband having been elected first in 1873, and her death 
is a great lossin many ways. I have heard more ex- 
pressions of sorrow at her death than for any one that 
has occurred in Senatorial circles for many years, She 
filled her place quietly, so that it came to be a matter of 
course, and she filled it so well that now people feel her 
loss. 
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THE true Saint Nicholas of children, the very Saint 
Nicholas whose ‘* Neuvaine”’ (as the French Catholics call 
the days of worship set apart for some particular saint) we 
all have been celebrating under guise of ‘‘ the Holidays,” 
is the decorative subject of the old font of Winchester 
Cathedral of the Romanesque period, 1080 A.p. The round 
arched portal of Barfreston church is of the same date, and 
early Saxon and Celtic periods are represented ; but a few 
moments spent in studying the details of this font will not 
be misspent. On two adjacent sides baptism by fire and 
by water are typified by salamanders and doves, and upon 
the other sides five miracles of the saint. He and his con- 
temporaries are here represented as a very round-eyed com- 
pany of doubtful, stubby anatomy, dressed in garments 
which show little distinction of sex. 

First, Saint Nicholas calms the waves for two friends in 
a crescent-shaped boat. At the opposite end of that face of 
the font is a man witha golden cup which he vowed to 
Saint Nick, should he havea son, He decided, having the 
son, to keep that cup and send another which he did not 
like as well. The fact that the son was drowned while 
bearing the cup to the shrine (altho the forgiving saint 
raised him again) is shown economically by placing him 
flat, the cup in hand, under the bow of the boat already 
chiseled, tho two miracles intervene between father and 
son—one shows Saint Nicholas saving three heads from 
the headsman’s ax, in the second the saint raises the 
sick who are coming up under his hand like the spokes of 
a wheel. The fifth miracle is more in the line of Christ- 
mas presents; for he is giving gold ‘to a man too poor to 
marry off his daughters, one of whom, so instantaneous is 
the effect, is already married, and a lover bearing a hawk 
as a sign of rank—it is as big as a turkey buzzard—has ap- 
peared for the second. 

How similar is the ornament of the Celtic cross to the 
gay, intricate scrollwork with dragons, snakes and all 
manner of animal shapes intertwined which are the Scan- 
dinavian and Icelandic contributions to Romanesque 
ornament. These wood carvings and others scattered 
through the gallery, as well as the bronze and iron castings 
reproduced, are monuments to the genius for imitation of 
the Parisian, who has so disguised plaster that a person is 
constantly tempted to go about tapping this and that to 
assure himself by the ring of the material that his eyes are 
deceived. In the method of imitating the grain of wood 
is shown the genius of simplicity. The workman takes a 
plank of very decided grain and rubs into it some dark 
filling which the grain absorbs in the more porous por- 
tions. When the plaster is toned and shellacked, he takes 
prepared paper and presses it upon the wood, which gives 
up its color, to be transferred in turn to the partly dried 
plaster. 

Germany is splendidly represented from the town of 
Hildesheim, where, in wooded seclusion, almost without 
external influences, sprang up a vigorous and beautiful 
form of the Romanesque. Some of the heads of the choir 
screen are most refined in modeling. 

The noble masterpiece of Peter Vischer, ‘“‘ The Shrine of 
St. Sebald’’ (1508), merits long and serious study, as this is a 
unique reproduction of the original bronze at Nuremburg. 
It is said of him : 

‘Among all the gifted artists of his time, Albert Dtrer not 
excepted, he had the truest artistic perception, by means of 
which he breaks through the narrow bounds set by the taste of 
the time, and with untiring aspiration attains to a purity and 
transparency, a dignity and nobility of style which stand alone 

and unrivaled throu ghout all that long epoch (of the Renais- 
sance) in the countries of the North.” 
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The sarcophagus, its sides decorated with representa- 
tions in relief of the life of the saint (such as his warming 
himself by a fire of icicles), is inclosed within a graceful 
structure rising upon eight slender, aspiring piers and 
crowned by three rich canopies. At one end, more interest- 
ing than the saint in our day, Peter Vischer himself stands 
in leathern apron, chisel in hand, among his creations— 
“lions couchant, all manner of mythological and fabulous 
creatures, nymphs and genii, antique heroes, Old Testa- 
ment worthies, and the allegorical forms of the cardinal 
virtues,” 

The glorious pulpit of the Baptistery at Pisa, by Nicola 
Pisano (1260), surrounded by rich reliefs and supported by 
pillars resting on lions and other figures, is chosen to rep- 
resent Romanesque sculpture in Italy, and details of the 
Certosa de Pavia and the Ghiberti gates of the Baptistery 
at Florence represent the Renaissance sculpture. 

Two small bronze panels are here from the original com- 
petition of the giants Brunelleschi and Ghiberti for the 
north door of the Baptistery at Florence, and it is very easy 
toagree with the decision which gavethe order for the work 
to Ghiberti instead of to the great architect of the dome of 
the Cathedral. The subject is the sacrifice of Isaac. Bru- 
nelleschi represents Abraham as determined to slay Isaac, 
altho a very woolly ram stares him in the face. In fact, a 
muscular angel descending from the clouds is obliged to 
use force to restrain him. 

The donkey is directly under the altar, and two servants, 
one on either side, pay no attention to the matter in hand ; 
one removes a thorn from his foot, the other pullsupa 
stocking. 

In. Ghiberti’s panel all is diguified and harmonious in 
thought and composition. We are sorry, however, that 
the donkey’s ear proves too great a temptation to the 
souvenir collector. That donkey has had ten ears in that 
exposed relief since he came to New York to live, the last 
one on a steel shank; but to-day he has but the one ear 
safely imbedded in the plaster, and doubtless he will so 
remain. 

A younger fellow-worker of Ghiberti’s day, Lucca della 
Robbia, has long been represented in the Metropolitan 
Museum by an original work of great value given by Mr. 
Marquand and placed just outside the central gallery. 

France (and cathedral architecture) is represented by the 
beautiful model of Notre Dame de Paris, already alluded 
to, showing the transition between the Romanesque and 
Gothic style in progress during the years it was building. 
The uninitiated can see the changes as the building pro-- 
gressed from the low-browed, strong, round-arched type to 
the elegant and aspiring modeling of later details. 

The iron spire built by Napoleon III is by many consid- 
ered a doubtful addition. The cost of this model ($20,000), 
can be well understood as all the minute details of statu- 
ary in the portals, with their stiff archaic poses and dra- 
peries, the mullioned windows with delicate tracery, grin- 
ning gargoyle and flowering corbel are carefully studied. 
It needs, however, the interior to make one feel that this 
is Notre Dame, *‘ where lights like glories fall,’’ and the 
sound of footfalls over tie crypts seems to be of a different 
world from the deadened, distant roar of the big city with- 
out. Beautiful photographs from Chartres, Rheims and 
other cathedrals, supplemented by full-sized s«eproduc- 
tions of their details, give an opportunity of comparison 
not to be neglected. 

The largest reproduction of iron work is one of the 
great hinges’of one of the front doors of Notre Dame, per- 
haps a yard broad, but most finely worked—a veritable 
iron Alagree. This, with other reproductions here and 
there upon the piers, supplements well the collection of 
genuine old iron-work made when artists were iron-work- 
ers and Matsys canopied the well at Antwerp. 

Details of chateau architecture and the nymphs of Jean 
Gonjon, some of which could have been spared in the bal- 
ahce of the collection, may also be found in the alcoves of 
the French Renaissance. 

Such is a brief suggestion of the more salient features 
of the Willard Collection. The Museum has given 
up much valuable space, to which the trustees have 
practically waived their right of control for the past three 
years, to carry out an untried experiment; but it is 
hoped that public interest will justify their patience and 
generosity. 

NEw YorK CITY. 








Sanitary. 
WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 


EveERY once in a while there is a recrudescence of vege- 
tarianism, and also many reappearances of special recom- 
mendations as to diet that are so extreme, not to say 
“cranky,” as to suggest that the persons making them 
must have spoken out of the sufferings of stomachs so far 
from normal as rightly to be called ‘‘ cranky.” 

The traveler from a distant planet, returning to his 
home and describing our habits, would say: ‘‘'They prey 
upon other animals.” It has a repulsive sound; but, of 
course, it is just what meat-eaters do, in spite of all the 
refinements and transformations that, as Emerson says, 
‘intervene between the slaughter house and our plates,” 
where the slice of steak or roast reposes so tranquilly as to 
giveno hint that it was once alive and as full of sensitive 
nerves as is the mouse on which the cat so ruthlessly 
pounces, 

But let even the hypersensitive founders of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals reflect a mo- 
ment, and ask themselves if the deliberate killing of an 
animal, by intelligent and humane methods, is not a more 





merciful fate than the slow perishing by disease or old age, - 


which certainly would occur in a state of unassisted 
nature, 

At the two large abattoirs of Lyons, France, the guards 
protect the animals to be slaughtered from seeing any- 
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thing connected with the slaughtering of other animals, a 
terror is found to have an injurious effect upon the secre- 
tions and flesh of dumb creatures. Zurich, in Switzerland, 
twenty years ago, invented a merciful way of killing cat- 
tle; a leathern strap completely covering the eyes is slip- 
ped over the animal’s horns before he is taken to the 
slaughter house. In the center of this strap is a perforated 
iron block, the hole being directly over the center of the 
forehead. Standing in this hole is a short, sharp, hollow 
steel spiké, which is driven into the brain by a single blow 
of a heavy hammer, producing instant unconsciousness, 
Immediately, a sharp iron rod is made to penetrate that 
point in the base of the brain, which corresponds to the 
“‘ vital knot’ of the human system, and absolute death is 
the result. The large blood vessels are then severed. As 
civilization advances, we see everywhere more humane 
laws being enacted for what must be considered the indis- 
pensable killing of animals, if man is to continue on his 
upward career, in knowledge, wisdom and happiness ; for 
the brain worker, far more certainly than the muscle 
worker, must have flesh food to work upon. 

The vegetarian can point to a considerable array of facts 
that sustain his theory. Many tribes of North American 
Indians have attained a very high physical development 
upon a vegetablediet ; many Scotch farmers live princi- 
pally upon oatmeal; meat is a comparative rarity among 
European laborers. Many Englishmen formerly lived on 
bread, cheese and beer (tho cheese can hardly be calleda 
vegetable); the Roman legionary carried a weight of sixty 
pounds and performed astounding feats of strength and 
endurance without eating flesh, and some people have sub- 
stituted eggs and milk for meat, under the delusion that 
they are less atrocious than flesh-eaters ; but the opinion of 
the cow whose calf they have robbed of its natural food 
should be asked, before final judgment. 

Dr. C. N. Folsom, then Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Health, wrote twenty years ugo: 

“The Brahmins of India eat nothing which contains the germ 
of animal life, altho they can hardly be said to have attained a 
vigorous physical or mental culture.” 

Mr. Edison puts the truth here hinted at more tersely in 
“Those that eat rice think rice,’”’ while Dr. Folsom still 
further says: 

; “* Altho physiologists are not agreed that animal food is abso- 
lutely essential to a high degree of civilization, there are cer- 
tainly many facts which seem to indicate that it is resolvable 
into a greater amount of force than the other nitrogenous 
foods.” 

That the kind and quality of food gets into a man’s 
thought and disposition is not to be denied. The physi- 
cians at Sebastopol, after the Crimean war, testified that 
when a Russian soldier was intoxicated he became dis- 
gustingly maudlin, affectionate and silly, while the 
Briton in that state became at once “full of fight’; and 
they accounted for it by the fact that the first lived on 
black bread and the second had meat. Dogs that are quiet 
and subdued on vegetable food grow fierce on meat, and 
there are persons of fine nervous organization who find in 
meat a stimulus similar to that of wine. 

The great advances in analytical chemistry in these last 
two decades have done much to reveal wherein the “ po- 
tential energy ”’ of foodstuffs lies, and tke “ training ”’ of 
our athletes shows that we are beginning to prescribe 
food with as much precision as we can use the most fa- 
miliar drugs—say as quinine and opium. 7 

When James Russell Lowell went out to “ rough it’’ 
among the Maine lumbermen, he was astonished to find 
that the essential article of their diet was fat pork, against 
which he at that time held a genteel prejudice ; a few days 
of heavy tramping brought him to a complete apprecia- 
tion of its merits as a heat and strength producer. These 
lumbermen labor intensely in the cold and snows of win- 
ter, andin the icy water in spring, and beans and fat pork 
are the staple of their diet ; and the modern chemist comes 
along with his physiological yardstick and tells us the 
exact reason why men performing the severest tasks pre- 
fer pork to the choicest cuts of beef. 

Prof. W. O, Atwater says: 

“The energy from the sun is stored in the protein and fats 
and carbohydrates of food, and the physiologists of to-day are 
telling us how it is transmuted into the heat that warms our 
bodies, and into strength for our work and thought.” 


Professor Frankland determined the heats of combustion 
of many substances, and reckoned them in units called 
“*calories.”?’ Among farty-five substances tested, he found 
that very fat pork contained an amount represented by 
3,452, while fat beef contained 2,750, lean beef 807, and 
turnips only 139, while beans came up to 1,519, and peas to 
1,476. Many of us do not require so much “ energy” in our 
food, but we do need material which will restore the worn- 
out and ever-wearing-out tissues of the body, and for this 
we must have foods that contain much protein, and these 
are beef, some kinds of fish andeggs. All food substances 
have more or less of water, but the driest of all is fat 
pork, Fora most interesting study of the whole subject, 
where the relative value of different substances, for nu- 
trition, is shown by an ingenious diagram at a glance, the 
reader is referred to a series of articles by Prof. W. O. 
Atwater, in the Century Magazine, beginning in May, 
1887. 

Fortunately, the healthful preparation of food is being 
studied by our scientists theoretically, and by our wide- 
awake, intelligent women practically. Mr. Edward At- 
kinson truly says: : 

“If the masses of the people are to be well nourished each 
adult person must have the due proportion of protein, or nitroge- 
nous material, of fats, and of carbohydrates, or starchy materi- 
als; because, if either one is deficient, vital {force cannot be sus- 
tained. Neither can there be any true mental vigor or spiritual 
life when the body is not well nourished.” 

There has been too much despising of ‘‘this vile body,” 
as some have dared to call the exquisitely adjusted temple 
of the Holy Ghost which God has given into our individ- 
ual keeping, and for the neglecting or abusing of which 










































































he will make inquisition. If we intend to care for the 
soul we must first care for the body. He who knew ‘‘ what 
was in man” set the example when he saw to it that the 
multitude was fed before he attempted to instruct them. 








School and College 
SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDIES.: 


ONE of the most important papers that have come from 
the press in many years is the report of the Committee on 
Secondary School Studies, appointed at the meeting of the 
National Education Association in 1892. A committee of 
ten was appointed at that meeting, consisting of Presideat 
Eliot, of Harvard University ; Dr. Harris, Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; President Angell, of the 
University of Michigan; John Tetlow, Head Master of the 
Girls’ High School, Boston ; President Taylor, of Vassar 
College; Oscar D. Robinson, Principal of the High School, 
Albany ; President Baker, of the University of Colorado ; 
President Jesse, of the University of Missouri; James C. 
MacKenzie, Head Master of the Lawrenceville School, New 
Jersey, and Prof. Henry C. King, of Oberlin College. On 
meeting, the committee of ten organized conferences on ten 
subjects: Latin, Greek, English, other modern4anguages, 
mathematics, physics, natural historyfincluding botany, 
zoology and physiology), history (civil government and 


political economy), and geography (physical geography,. 


geology and meteorology). Each of these conferences was 
to consist of ten members, selected for their scholarship and 
experience in the several subjects. These confereaces met 
together, and after full discussion agreed what recommen- 
dations they should make in reference to courses on those 
topics in secondary school studies ; that is, the course be- 
tween primary and college studies, say from the age of 10-11 
(fifth year) to 17-18 (twelfth year). The Latin conference 
recommended that the study be introduced into American 
schools earlier than is usual, say in the ninth year (14-15 the 
first of the high schoo); that translation at sight form acon- 
stant and increasing part of the examinations for admis- 
sion to college; that a greater variety of Latin authors 
should be used by beginners,and that Cesar’s ‘Gallic War,” 
be less used. The Greek conference also recommend the 
cultivation of reading at sight, and that practice in trans- 
lation into Greek be continued through the school course; 
that three years be the minimum time of study, provided 
Latin should be studied four years. They recommend the 
substitution of portions of the Hellenica for two books of 
the Anabasis in the requirements for admission to college, 
and the vse of some narrative portions of Thucydides, and 
they suggest that the Odyssey be preferred to the Iliad. 
They press the reading aloud of the Greek text as well as 
translating. The conference on English claim as much 
time for English as for Latin in thesecondary schools, and 
press the advantage of the methods used by the pupil in 
studying Latin, French or German as helpingin the study 
of English. They wish the study of English to begin with 
the very first years of school, and that it should be pursued 
in the high school during the entire course of four years, in- 
cluding both the study of literature and training in expres_ 
sion of thought. There are assigned one hour a week to rhet- 
oric in the third year of the high school course, and one hour 
~ a week to historical and systematic grammar in the fourth 
year of the high school course. The conference on other 
modern languages makes a novel and striking recommen- 
dation, that an elective course in German or French be pro- 
vided in the grammar school to be open to children at about 
ten years of age, and that this should be given to all pupils 
of the same intelligence and maturity, no matter whether 
they are to pursue their studies further at college or scien- 
tific school or not. The conference on mathematics recom- 
mend a radical change in the teaching of arithmetic; that 
the course be abridged by omitting entirely those subjects 
which perplex and exhaust the pupil without affording 
any really valuable mental discipline, and enriched by a 
greater number of mental exercises in simple calculations 
and the solution of concrete problems. They recommend 
that a course of instruction in concrete geometry with 
numerous exercises be introduced in the grammar schools 
in connection with drawing; that the study of systematic 
algebra shouid be begun at the age of fourteen, the stu- 
dents having previously become familiar in their arithme- 
tic with algebraic expressions and symbols and the method 
of solving simple equations. The study of demonstrative 
geometry should begin after one year’s study of algebra 
and then be carried on for two years with algebra. They 
depend much upon requiring students to solve problems 
in geometry. ‘he conference on physics, chemistry and 
astronomy desire the study introduced into the primary 
schools by means of simple experiments. In the later 
studies laboratory work must be conjoined with the study 
of a text-book and attendance at lectures, and laboratory 
note books carefully used. The conference on natural his- 
tory wish the’study of botany and zoology to begin in the 
primary schools and continue through the course. In the 
early lessons no text-books should be used. Physiology 
should be postponed to the later years of the 
high sehool course, but some branch of natural history 
should be studied every day. Laboratory work is insisted 
upon, and the use of laboratory note books. The confer- 
ence on history, civil government and political economy 
urge that the time given to these subjects be increased ; 
that the study of history should be intimately connected 
with the teaching of English and geography: that histor- 
ical work should be used for reading, and historical sub- 
jects given for English composition and historical poems 
committed to memory. While political economy cannot 
be taught in secondary schools, civil government and com- 
mercial geography can be taught in connection with 
United States history. The conference on geography makes 
revolutionary suggestions. They make geography include 
whatever concerns the physical environment of man; 
they believe that meteorology may be taught by observa- 
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tion in the earliest years of grammar school, the student 
being made familiar with the use of the thermometer, 
wind vane and rain gauge, and in high school use with 
weather prediction, rainfall and storms: they believe 
that the study of physical geography should embrace the 
elements of half a dozen natural sciences. This Report, 
which has just been issued by the Government Printing 
Press, and which we recommend our readers interested in 
education to write for to Commissioner Harris, contains 
the reports in full of these conferences, and tables arrang- 
ing the studies through the period of thesccondary schools. 
We give simply those for the high school or academy, in- 
cluding the four last years of the secondary school age. 
For the ninth year (14-15) Latin five periods a week (a period 
being a recitation of about forty-five minutes); literature 
three periods, composition two, French or German four, 
algebra five, French history three. Tenth year: Latin five, 
Greek five, literature three, composition two, French or 
German as previously studied four, algebra or bookkeeping 
two and a half, geometry two and a half, English history 
three. Eleventh year: Latin five, Greek four, literature 
three, composition one, French and German four each, al- 
gebra or bookkeeping two and a half, geomctry two and a 
half, chemistry five, American history three. Twelfth 
year: Latin five, Greek four, literature three, composition 
one, grammar one, German and French four each, trig- 
onometry and higher algebra for candidates for scientific 
schools five, physics five, civil government three. Besides 
these, elective astronomy takes five periods a’ week for 
twelve weeks, in either the ninth or tenth year; and five 
periods a week must be given somewhere during this 
course for botany and zoology, and half a year later for 
anatomy, physiology and hygiene; avd physiography, 
geology or meteorelogy should take some part of the high 
school course. 








Science. 


WHETHER acquired characters are or are not hereditary 
forms one of the leading topics of the times in scientific 
discussions, It is a very important principle to settle, as, 
if such characters are hereditary, it enables the evolution- 
ist to wield a powerful weapon in behalf of his cause. 
Much, however, depends upon what is understood by the 
term ** acquired,” as, after all, the facts noted as having 
been ‘‘acquired”?’ may simply be the development of a 
latent principle hitherto unrecognized. Of this character 
may be the underlying point in a recent paper on the com- 
mon purslane. The observer noted that on a large heap 
of loose earth, covered with purslane, in November last, 
under the first white frost, a large proportion were black- 
ened by it, but many were still green. This was, without 
much reflection, referred to various degrees of intensity 
in the cold wave—a little more severe on the ones killed 
than on those which had escaped. But close obser- 
vation showed cases in which the killed and the living 
plants were interlaced. There could be no difference in 
these cases in the intensity of the cold wave at that spot. 
The only explanation acceptable was that the plants real- 
ly differed in hardiness. There is nodoubt, from well-con- 
ducted observatious in this line, that these hardier plants 
would have progeny equally as hardy asthe parent toa 
great extent. The hardiness would be hereditary. But how 
was the hardiness of these plants in question ‘‘ acquired’’? 
What was there in the ‘‘ conditions of environment” that 
led one plant to be hardier than the other with which it 
was interlocked ? In the case of the purslane, the author 
contends that its original home was in some sub-tropical 
region, and that it has traveled northwardly, simply from 
the fact that its seeds are not destroyed by frost. Further, 





he insists that no matter how far north the plant travels, 


the bulk of the individuals are always destroyed by 


the first white frost. Instead of any peculiarly acquired 
character in some plants to be hardier than others, he con- 
tends some are hardier than others simply because of an 
elasticity of charaeter which everything possesses. There 
is to be variation in degrees of cold an individual can 
stand, as well as in every leaf a plant bears. 


.... The small resinous glands which abound on the flow- 
ers of the hop plants give hops their chief value in beer- 
making; in like manner glands abound in the flowers of 
the hop’s near relative, the hemp, from which the great in- 
toxicant of India, ‘‘majam,’’ is made. The East Indian 
form of the hemp is known as Cannabis sativa, variety 
Indica; but it is now known to be just the same as our 
common hemp, only that the plant produces the glands in 
greater proportion and virulence in warmer than in more 
temperate regions. The plant itself is known as “ hash- 
eesh,”’ “hashish,” or (in Arabic) ‘“chaschish,” meaning 
much the same as when we refer to tobacco as *‘ the weed.” 
In the shape of the intoxicating liquor, ‘‘majam,” it was 
employed by the thugs or assassins, who first drugged their 
victim with it before his final taking off. Hasheesh is, in- 
deed, believed to be the origin of our modern word assassin. 
Various names are given to the various preparations from 
the hemp plant. ‘‘Ganja’’ is said to be from the tops and 
tender parts of the growing plant, which are dried and 
preserved for smoking with tobacco; but the Rev. W. B. 
Phillips, in a paper quoted by The Indian Witness, of 
November 18th, says it is rather from the unopened or 
unfertilized flowers, which, judging from analogy with 
our hop flowers, is more likely to be correct. The mixture 
of young leaves and flowers is more properly what is 
known as ‘‘ bhang.’’ The gum, which is the most virulent, 
used as opium for smoking, is ‘‘charras” or ‘“‘ curras,”’ 
and is what is mostly referred to under the general term 


‘‘hasheesh.”? Mr. eoies says that the upper classes of 
India are substituting alcoholic drinks for ganja; but 
among the common people the use is as prevalent as ever. 
Much insanity follows the use of ganja; but Mr. Phillips 
believes it is not so difficult to break up the ganja as the 
opium habit. It is remarkable that the original home 
of the hemp has never been ascertained; it seems to 
have followed Eastern civilization from remote times for 
me intoxicating properties, rather than for use as a fiber 
plant. 
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Biblical Research. 


A DEFENSE of the historical character of Daniel is a 
‘rare bird”? in these days when the Maccabean origin of 
this book is in many circles regarded as a ‘‘ sure” result 
of criticism. Such a. defense we findin the latest and 
last portion of the ‘“ Lehrbuch der Biblischer Geschichte 
des alten Testaments,”’ by Professor Kohler, of Erlangen, 
a masterly discussion in three volumes of the historical 
contents of the Old Testament from a conservative point 
of view, a regular student’s and worker’s book. With re- 
gard to Daniel he says (p. 585): 

“The more brilliant the accounts are which are given by 
Deutero-Isaiah in connection with the prophecies of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, of the great future to be inaugurated by the return 
from the Exile, all the easier it was (since in these descriptions 
no distinction between their beginning and their consummation 
was made) that in connection with them the false impressions 
should be awakened that the final consummation of these proph- 
ecies should follow immediately on the return. In order to coun- 
teract this expectation and the danger arising out of it for the 
faithful,in case the consummation would not follow at once, 
namely that they would lose their faith, God, through a pious 
Israelite, named Daniel, who had been taken into captivity with 
Jehoiachin and had in the Exile been used by God repeatedly 
for the purpose of solving the enigmas of the future for the King 
of the Chaldees, gave in the form of an apocalypse the necessary 
information concerning the gradual unfolding of the plans of 
deliverance, and concerning the troubles which the congrega- 
tion, partly for the purpose of purification, partly for the purpose 
of chastisement, sbould undergo before the salvation of Israel 
should become an historic fact and reality.” 


....In the necropolis of Akhmim, in Upper Egypt, the 
Panopolis of Greco-Latin literature, made so famous by 
the discovery of the pseudo-Petrine Gospel and Apocalypse 
some months ago, new finds have been made of an archeo- 
logical character that are of great interest to students of 
the early Christian Church. Only last’ year Georg Ebers, 
in his “‘ Die Koptische Kunst,” drew special attention to 
this new source of ancient Christian sculpture. Lately, 
Prof. Victor Schultze, of Greifswald, the leading Prot- 
estant authority on monumental theology, in the Theol. 
Literaturblatt, No. 48, gave a detailed account of a pri- 
vate collection of finds from Akhmim, on the basis of 
a publication by its owner, Herr Farrer, of Strasburg. 
The report is entitled ‘“‘ Die frithchristlichen Alterthtmer 
aus dem Gritberfelde von Achmim-Panopolis.” Among 
the finds are lamps with a monogram of Christ ; also with 
a fish, a peacock, grape and a frog as decorations. Of 
great importance are several specimens with inscriptions, 
one entitled ‘‘ Of the holy Pantoleon,” the other ‘In the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.” 
This is the first time that such inscriptions have been 
found on lamps. Then thereare rings and other articles 
of ornamentation from the early Christians. Especially 
are textiles well representated in the collection. In many 
cases the representations of events, such as of Christ’s 
crucifixion, are exactly the same as those found in the cat- 
acombs at Rome. This also applies to the pictures of 
biblical characters, such as Daniel, Isaac, Tobit and others. 
Some of the finds date back to the fourth century. 








Prrsonals. 


THE warning issued by the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in reference to Rabi Baba, a 
Nestorian from Urumia, tells a sad story. Rabi Baba was 
educated in the schouls of the American missionaries and 
becamea preacher, but forsome sufficient r.ason withdrew 
from the work of pastor to devote himself to teaching. 
He'was the best scholar of the modern and ancient Syriac 
among his people, and devoted himself with great care to 
the work of preparing a dictionary of the modern Syriac. 
Itis a work of great value, to which he gave many years, and 
its author visited Europe and then found his way to this 
country to secure funds for its publication. He secured 
promises of help from the Presbyterian Board and from 
private sources, but he became extremely suspicious that 
some one was trying to outwit him and get the pro- 
ceeds of his labors from him, was extravagant in his de- 
mands, expecting too much financial profit out of a book 
which it was impossible should yield any positive returns, 
refused advice, and spent what money had been paid him 
on anagreement which he had made with the Presbyterian 
Board. Then finding he could get nothing out of the 
Presbyterians, he went to the Episcopalians and was con- 
firmed in the Church of St. Bartholomew. Later on he 
applied to Archbishop Corrigan to be received into the 
Roman Catholic fold and sent back to Persia as a Catholic 
priest. While this negotiation was going on he was re- 
ceived into the Baptist Church in Chicago and generally 
proved himself an unscrupulous adventurer. We have no 
doubt he came to this country with a good purpose and 
with a desire to secure publication for an important work 
which would give him great honor, but his overweening 
vanity and suspiciousness have ruined him before the 
public and spoiled all his hopes. 





.... The recent death of Cardinal Laurenzi removes from 
the College one of its most influential members and a spe- 
cial favorite of the Pope, who employed him whenever 
secret missions abroad and negotiations with non-official 
agents of foreign Governments were needed. He was a 
very successful diplomat, and it was largely due to his 
influence that the clergy of Russian Poland have been 
kept quiet. He has been an intimate personal friend of 
Pope Leo’s for many years, having been associated with 
him in Perugia and throughout the whole of his papacy. 


...-The musician Gounod is to have a monument in 
Paris. About 50,000 francs, it is said, have been subscribed 
already. Among thesubscribers are the foreign ambassa- 
dors at Paris, President Carnot, the Countess of Paris, the 
Princess of Monaco and others. 
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BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 


AN overfilled musical week was the one ended Saturday. 
Orchestral concert, opera, pianoforte and song recitals 
were superabundant. To pay one’s money was easier than 
to take a choice. Only two incidents are noted here. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra drew a large audience 

on Thursday evening. The program offered Brahms’s First 
Symphony, a firm and sympathetic performance of which 
work, inexhaustiblein its interest and beauty, once more 
made a deep impression. A curious orchestral novelty 
to this city, which Boston has heard several times, the 
“1812,” or ‘‘ Holy War,’ Overture of Tschaikovsky (op. 
49) was brought forward. It is descriptive music (one 
might say progeam-music) with a vengeance! expressing 
ina kind of allegorical rhapsody the struggle between 
France and Russia during the Napoleonic Invasion, and 
amounting to a kind of finde siécle match to that old par- 
lor classic, ‘‘ The Battle of the Prague.’’ A Russian folk- 
melody andthe French, ‘‘ Marseillaise,’’ with some other 
less distinctive thematic stuff are worked up into a series 
of astonishing contrasts and climaxes of the dynamic sort, 
ending in the complete disappearance of the French air 
and the assertion of the Russian one, with a 
symphonic fury that is something perfectly amaz- 
ing. The whole body of the brass and percussion 
choir and a set of particularly loud chimes are 
called into—not play but sheer din. Even the “ Dies Ire” 
of the Requiems by Verdi and Berlioz, even Rubinstein’s 
sea-storms and falling Tower of Babel, lose their proud 
pre-eminence as musical uproar before Tschaikovsky’s 
typhoon of patriotism and racket. The score, by the by, 
contains additional parts for a brass band and cannon— 
but Mr. Paur thought them quite dispensable in the 
Music Hall, and they certainly were not missed. In spite 
of so near a kinship to circus music and to being a vulgar 
if colossal effort ad captandum, the Overture contains 
some passages of dignity and legitimate musical effect. 
As a concert-curio it is of the first rank. The audience on 
this occasion was immensely entertained with it, and ap- 
plauded it much. The rest of Mr. Paur’s program in- 
cluded Weber’s “ Euryanthe” Overture, and two vocal 
numbers, Beethoven’s ‘“‘ Abscheulicher’’ scena and the 
Massenet’s recitative and air ‘‘Celui dont le parole” and 
“Tl est doux—il est bon” from “‘ Hérodiaed,” sung by Mrs. 
Nordica. Of the beautiful quality of this lady’s large 
voice or the fine method she shows there is never a ques- 
tion ; but we fear that nothing (a Bayreuth engagement 
included) can ever make her a dramatic soprano. Into the 
Massenet air she threw considerable fervor ; but she ac- 
quitted herself of the passions of poor Lgonore as if she 
were delivering a Vassar College commencement oration, 
—and, by the by, she did not appear to know thoroughly 
either text or music of the familiar selection. 

The New Metropolitan’s eighth week put upon its mag- 
nificent stage one work still new to New York, Mas- 
cagni’s ‘‘ Friend Fritz,” and revived another one, semi- 
obsolete, but prodigiously a favorite during historic opera 
seasons here, Rossini’s ‘‘Semiramide.” Both were given 
with that vigilant care for everything essential in the 
brilliancy of a performance which is the characteristic of 
the present management, and marked by details of effect- 
iveness only to be carried out successfully with such en- 
tirely unusual resources as is this year’s order of things at 
the Opera House. Mascagni’s “ Friend Fritz ’’ enjoys lib- 
eral favor abroad. The little opera has taken its place 
in every lyric theater of repute in Europe. Its career 
has a singular persistency in view of its limited 
musical charm and its absence of all dramatic move- 
ment. It would be hard to find a story less fit for being 
turned into a libretto than is the well-known Erckmann- 
Chatrian idyl of Alsatian country life, “L’Ami Fritz.” 
And the composer of the tempestuous “Cavalleria” is 
about the last Italian musician of this day that one could 
believe in sympathy with such a subject. His sympathy 
Mascagni certainly has not expressed here, whatever meas 
ure of it set his pen to work. Melodic invention, humor, 
rural suggestiveness, simplicity of ideas and movement 
alike are conspicuous for absence throughout his heavily 
instrumentated score. It breaks a butterfly—on a wheel. 
There are some pleasing episodes, like the pretty duet at the 
cherry-tree, and Fritz’s last romance; but they do not 
make amends for the opera’s weighty diffuseness and dull- 
ness. It was admirably sung,and magnificently mounted. A 
more beautiful scenic picture than the sunny courtyard of 
the farmhousein thesecond act, with the pigeons fluttering 
around theircote, has not been beheld in New York. Mme. 
Emma Calvé, nothing if not versatile, was Suzel;-sing- 
ing her music with exquisite delicacy and art, and acting 
with grace. Mr. di Lucia made quite his best vocal im- 
pression as Fritz; and the cast was musically more than 
satisfactory by the addition of Mrs, Scalchi, Miss Bauer- 
meister and Messrs. Ancona, di Vaschetti and Mastrobuono. 
The orchestra was admirable, as usual, under the direct- 
ing of Mr. Mancinelli. On Friday night ‘‘ Semiramide” 
revived was an occasion of affectionate interest to those 
who appreciate what it means to hear any opera company 
sing Rossini acceptably to-day. The performance of the 
old opera wasso brilliant astorecall and not a little to sur- 
pass certain evenings ten years ago, when Mr. Mapleson’s 
company down at the Academy of Musicdrew great houses 
to listen to the vocalization of Adelina Patti and Mrs. 
Scalchi. The latter artist was once more the Arsace of 
Friday night, and to-day, as a decade ago, is without any 
rival in her fiuent vocalization in the part. After such 
an exhibition of a perfect voice, and of perfect address 
in its use, as comes with Mme. Melba’s Semiramis, there 
13 no reason to hesitate at the declaration that she is the 
most gifted lyric soprano of our time, incomparably the 
superior of any singer heard here since historic and shin- 
ing chapters of Italian opera. The roundness of tone in 
each register, the limpidity of it, a perfect security of pro- 
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duction, finish in every sort of vocal ornament, seem more 
extraordinary with each hearing of Mme. Melba. Sheisa 
wonder-singer with a wonder-voice; and to this well-worn 
réle she also brought emphatic dramatic feeling. The 
old opera was received with constant applause—es- 
pecially after the “Giorno d’Orrore” duet, and all 
the principals in the excellent cast (Mmes. Melba, 
Scalchi and Messrs. Guetary, Castelmary and Edouard de 
Reszke) were called before the last curtain. The scenic 
dress of the piece, of course new, was stately and full of 
color. Altogether this calling up out of the past, a 
score that sustains a most limited relation to many of the 
tastes of our operatic epoch, hinted .that Rossini’s ideas 
and lavish roulades and trills are out of favor with this 
generation, not solely because they are platitudes or un- 
true to the spirit of the dramain music—but because 
operatic companies are so rare that can offer us artists to 
make such works the magnificent lessons in singing that 
they are. Other performances of the week were Wagner’s 
“The Mastersingers” very acceptably sung, albeit not 
after Teutonic traditions, with Mrs. Eames as Eva; and 
on Saturday ‘‘ Carmen” for yet another time, with Mme. 
Calvé in the title part. Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther ”’ is now in 
final rehearsal. 


Uews of the Week. 


THE HAWAIIAN QUESTION. 


In the Hawaiian question the prominent topic has been 
the message by President Cleveland to Congress, inclosing 
a large amount of correspondence with Minister Willis 
and President Dole’s reply. Of these the most important 
was the letter from Mr. Willis to Mr. Gresham, dated at 
Honolulu, November 16th, giving an account of his action. 
According to this, the Queen, with the Royal Chamberlain, 
called at the Legation on Monday, the 13th. After a for- 
mal greeting, Mr. Willis informed her that he aad impor- 
tant communications to make, and asked her whether she 
would receive them alone and in confidence. To this she 
assented. He then made known to her the President’s re- 
gret at her being compelled to surrender her sovereignty 
through the unauthorized intervention of the United 
States, and his hope that the wrong might be redressed. 

He then said that the President expected and believed 
that she would, on being reinstated, show forgiveness and 











- Magnanimity and secure the love and loyalty of both 


native and foreign people by the establishment of peace, 
friendship and good government. To this she made no re- 
ply. Then to the definite question as to whether she would 
grant full amnesty she hesitated, and at last said that she 
would be compelled to abide by certain laws of her Govern- 
ment, and that these laws would dictate that certain persons 
should be beheaded and their property confiscated ; fur- 
thermore, she said that while she might leave the decision 
to her ministers she would have no legal right to proclaim 
genefal amnesty ; declared that these people are the cause 
of the revolution and Constitution of 1887, and that there 
would be no peace while they are in the country; that 
they must be either sent out of the country or punished 
and their property confiscated. In response to an inquiry 
then whether she had any fears for her safety, she replied 
that she had, and was informed that Minister Willis was 
authorized to offer her protection, either at the Legation 
oron one of the warships. This, however, she declined, 
saying that-she believed it best for her to remain at her 
residence. 

Minister Willis then asked the Queen to recommend to 
him four trusted friends, with whom he might confer. She 
assented, and gave these names: J. O. Carter, John Rich- 
ardson, Joseph Nawahi and C. H. MacFarlane. He sub- 
sequently did not confer with these men, inasmuch as they 
had no official position, and, furthermore, he feared the 
publication of her statements to her own great detriment, 
if not danger, and to the interruption of the plans of the 
United States Government. Of the four, Carter and Mac- 
Farlane, he said, are the only two who could be trusted ; 
the others were of bad reputation, or displayed very little 
knowledge of the Government, and from these and other 
facts he felt satisfied that in the event of restoration there 
would be a concerted movement for the overthrow of the 
Constitution and the limited Government established in 
1887 and for the absolute duminion of the Queen. 

Letter number ten from Mr. Willis gives an account of 
an interview with Marshal Wilson, who brought with him 
a proposed course of procedure for the restoration of the 
Queen. Commenting upon this Mr. Willis says: 

“ An analysis of the list of special advisers, whether native or 
foreign, is not encouraging to the friends of good government or 
American interests. The Americans who, for over half a cen- 
tury, held a commanding place in the councils of State, are ig- 
nored, and other nationalities, English especially, are placed in 
charge. This is true both of the special list of advisers and of the 
supplementary list. If these lists had been selected by Wilson 
himself no special importance would attach to them; but it 
would seem from the facts that it isa list which has been ap- 
proved after consultation with leading Royalists, and most prob- 
ably with the approval of the Queen.”’ 

Subsequent to this Mr. Willis secured from the Queen the 
written pledge and agreement for amnesty, which was the 
prerequisite of his further action. He then made known 
to the Provisional Government the decision of the Presi- 
dent upon the question submitted tu him. In presenting 
this he used the language employed by Mr. Gresham in his 
instructions, stating that the secrecy observed was in the 
interest of peace and the safety of the community. He 
made special reference to the extraordinary complications 
and dangers due to racial prejudices, to the presence of 
persons of so many different nationalities, to the in- 
tense feeling occasioned by the revolution and the 
presence of many lawless and dishonest characters, owing 
allegiance to neither party. He then includes the Provi- 
sional Government’s answer by President Dole. In com- 
menting he pays a very high compliment to the character 
of the Provisional Government, claiming that the Presi- 
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dent and Ministers and a large percentage of those who 
support them are men of high character and large material 
interests in the Islands, and are inclined to a conservative 
course in favor of appointing to important offices a large 


number of native Hawaiians. Difficulty, he claims, has 
come from the irresponsible persons siding with the Pro- 
visional Government, but having no official position. He 
especially praises Mr. Damon, the present Minister of Fi- 
nance, for his cordial tribute to the character of the native 
Hawaiians. 

The Provisional Government’s answer opens with 
regret that their proposition for annexation had been re- 
jected, but a sense of relief that they were now favored 
with the first official information upon the subject received 
through a period of over nine months. While accepting 
thetlecision as to immediate annexation, it goes on to af- 
firm that such will continue to be the policy of their Gov- 
ernment with the hope that eventually it will be effected. 
It absolutely refuses to recognize the right of the President: 
of the United States to interfere in their affairs, inasmuch 
as such right had not been conferred upon him by the act 
of that Government, nor had it been acquired by conquest. 
With regard to the statement that the Queen had been ad- 
vised by her Ministers and the leaders of the movement for 
the overthrow of her Government, that if she surrendered 
her cause would be fairly considered by the President of 
the United States, it denies absolutely that any such 
promise was given. The only authority for it could be a 
conversation between Mr. Damon, a member of the Advis- 
éry Council, and the ex-Queen on his individual responsi- 
bility, which had not been reported to the Government and 
had never formed any part of their action. The whole 
business was set forth in official letters that had been pub- 
lished. 

It denies absolutely that there had been any under- 
standing with the ex-Queen; and further states that at no 
time until the presentation of the claim on December 19th 
had that Government been officially informed by the 
United States Government that any such course was con- 
templated ; and not until the publication of Mr. Grésh- 
am’s letter to the President had there been any reliable 
information of such a policy. It had no information that 
Mr. Blount was authoritatively acting as a commissioner 
to take evidence, no notice of the sitting of sucha tribu- 
nal, and no opportunity of presenting evidence of its 
claims. Mr. Blount, it is charged, selected his witnesses 
and examined them in secret, freely using leading ques- 
tions, giving no opportunity for cross-examination, and 
often not permitting such explanations by witnesses 
themselves as they desired to make of evidence which he 
had drawnfrom them. The statement protests that the 
destinies of a friendly Government may not be disposed of 
upon an ex-parte and secret investigation, made without 
the knowledge of such Government or an opportunity by it 
to be heard or even to know who the witnesses were, and 
closes with an absolute refusal to accede to the demands of 
the President. Altho conscious of their weakness in com- 
parison with the forces of the United States, the Provi- 
sional Government hold that their position is impregnable 
under all legal precedents, principles of diplomatic inter- 
course, and in the forum of conscience. 

The latest instructions to Minister Willis state that 
he has rightly comprehended his previous instructions, 
and, after reaffirming the claim that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment had assured the Queen of the consideration of her 
claims by the United States, that her surrender was due to 
the illegally quartered force of this Government in Hono- 
lulu, ete., etc., etc., Mr. Willis is informed that further ac- 
tion will depend upon, instructions from Congress. Ac- 
— to latest advices from Honolulu everything is 
quiet. 


DOMESTIC. 


...--In Trenton, N. J., there has been a sharp conflict be- 
tween Democratic and Republican members of the Senate, 
the Democrats getting possession of the Senate Chamber 
and holding it, refusing to allow the Republican Senators- 
elect admission. Meanwhile the Republicans organized 
elsewhere. Governor Werts sent his message to the Demo- 
cratic Senate. The Republican Senators passed a bill re- 
pealing the race-track law and sent it to the Governor, who 
refused to receive it, and it is now before the courts. Pub- 
lic opinion among the best people of all parties is strong 
against the Democrats. 


....A serious fire occurred last week in Chicago, by which 
the Music Hall, Casino and Peristyle on the Exposition 
grounds were destroyed and a number of exhibits ia the 
Manufactures Building injured. The loss is estimated at 
about $1,000,000. Foreign exhibitors charge that their loss 
is due to the delay on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment, © 


....Judge Bartlett has denied the motion to quash the 
indictments against John Y. McKane and his associates 


and decided that they must plead. They have accordingly 
pleaded not guilty. 


...-The Kentucky Legislature has re-elected William 
Lindsay to the United States Senate. 


FOREIGN. 


...-The situation in Sicily has not improved as was 
hoped. A large number of additional troops have been 
sent from Naples, and riots have been frequent throughout 
the island. Anarchists have made demonstrations at, rail- 
way stations throughout Italy on the occasion of the 
troops leaving for Sicily, and there was a riot in a city in 
Southern Sicily. The Government is taking positive 
action, but finds it difficult tc overcome the widespread 
hostility. There have been heavy losses to both parties. 


....Reports have come from South Africa showing that 
Wilson’s expedition was intrapped by Lobengula. They 
were folloving him and he was retreating rapidly, when he 


discovered that their force was very smail. He then sent 
troops around on either side while the center force con- 

* tinued to retire. The British troops were then surreunded 
and cut down to a man. 


....The news from Brazil continues to be unsatisfactory. 
Reports come that Peixoto is out of office, and again that 


he is about to resign, and again that he is stronger than 
ever. There appear to have been no severe engagements, 


and the situation is not materiaily changed. 
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WE now understand why President Cleveland withheld 
Mr. Willis’s dispatch reporting the result of his interview 
with Liliuokalani, in which, by President Cleveland's 
direction, he offered to restore her to the throne. It 
would have been impossible, with that dispatch before 
the people, to continue the deplorable and astounding 
policy of attempting to replace that cruel woman. That 
dispatch exposes fully her character and that of her 
advisers, and justifies completely every criticism upon 
her, and every act of those who have been compelled to 
depose her. One only wonders at their self-control. 

In full sympathy with her, utterly out of sympathy 
with the brave and good men who accomplished the 
overthrow of her despotism, with a conscience blinded to 
the truth by some inexplicable prejudice, President Cleve- 
land directed the United States Minister accredited to 
the Hawaiian Government to conspire with the de- 
throned Queen for her restoration. Minister Willis 
obediently sent for the Queen, offered her the President’s 
apology for the part which he confessed that the United 
States had in her removal, and offered to restore her. 
This very «act was one of conspiracy, intolerable as 
toward a friendly Goyernment. It could only mean, 
and so she understood it, and so did her advisers, and so 
did everybody there who had any inkling of what was 
going on, that-if the conditions of the conspiracy were 
satisfactory, the United States would make war on the 
present recognized Government, and put her back by 
force. This is incredible, but true. Minister Willis 
asked Liliuokalani if she would, if restored by the United 
States, grant amnesty to the men who had taken part in 
the revolution. -She replied that she would not, that 
they should be decapitated, that they were the same 
men who had made the trouble in 1887 and 1889, and 
that there could be no safety unless they were executed 
and their property confiscated! Minister Willis was 
aghast. He asked herif she understood the gravity of 
what she said. She replied that she did. He then told 
her that he could do no more without referring the mat- 
ter to President Cleveland. . 

Theré is no mistake about this, it is no partisan slan- 
der. We quote a part of Minister Willis’s dispatch : 

**] asked; ‘ Should you be restored tothe throne, would 
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you grant full amnesty as to life and property to all those 
persons who have been or who are now in the Provisional 
Government, or who have been instrumental in the over- 
throw of your Government ?”’ 

* She hesitated a moment, and then slowly and calmly 
answered : ‘ There are certain laws of my Government by 
which I shall abide. My decisions would be as the law 
directs, that such persons should be beheaded and their 
property confiscated to the Government.’ 

‘“‘{ then said, repeating very distinctly her words: ‘ It is 
your feeling that these people should be beheaded and 
their property confiscated ?’ 

“* She replied : ‘It is.’” 


That dispatch was in President Cleveland's hand. He 
ought to have sent it to Congress. That would have been 
‘the end of the matter. But incredible as itis, he was yet 
anxious to restore her. He was not sick of his protegée. 
He still wanted to put her back, and he sent orders to 
Minister Willis to continue the negotiations. Accordingly, 
Minister Willis reopened the conspiracy, and finally per- 
suaded her to promise amnesty. The conspiracy fully 
planned, he now proceeded to put it into operation. He 
went to President Dole and demanded to know if he 
would resign his office as head of the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment and restore the Queen. Was such impudent de- 
mand ever made before by the representative of the 
United States to a nation with which we were at peace? 
‘Was a republic ever before known to demand that an- 
other republic, one asking admission to its own doors, 
should restore a monarch, and that monarch one who 
had declared her desire and intention, if she had not been 
prevented, to behead the leading citizens and confiscate 
their property ? And was there ever such a farce—thank 
Heaven, only a farce! as this demand to restore the 
Queen, when it was already known that the demand 
would be refused, and that, when refused, the President 
of the United States had just found out that he could not 
enforce it? 

To this insolent demand made by Minister Willis, Presi- 
dent Dole made a reply so dignified, so strong, so crush- 
ing, that not an inch of ground is left for President 
Cleveland to stand on. All he can do is to report to Con- 
gress the utter failure of his blundering policy. He had 
no sense of the facts in the case. At first he did not sus- 
pect that he was supporting a bloodthirsty and corrupt 
queen. He imagined that she had been removed by 
the United States marines. He imagined that the party 
opposed to her consisted of irresponsible and feeble mis- 
chief-makers, instead of clear-headed, wise patriots. It 
is not clear that President Cleveland has yet found out 
his error. He was not enlightened by her sanguinary 
proposals, and if that would not inform him we don't 
know what would. He claims, and we must believe 
him, that this is a matter of conscience with him. Of all 
men a ruler needs not only conscience but an enlight- 
ened conscience. 

So the case goes to Congress. Minister Willis has 
threatened to withdraw the United States vessels, and 
President Dole tells him todo it as soon as he pleases, 
They had better go, ships, Minister and all, if the business 
of ships and Minister is to conspire against a friendly 
power, recognized by all the world. We wonder that 
Minister Willis has not been presented with his pass- 
ports and ordered out of the country. We wonder at 
the self-restraint of the Provisional Government. But 


*most-we wonder at the colossal blundering, the lack of 


knowledge, and the lack of sympathy with the brave 
people of another country which has characterized our 
own Administration. 


SHALL FAITH BE KEPT WITH THEM? 


WE call the attention of our readers to the opening 
statement in our mission columns this week, and also to 
the letters that follow. The former sets forth very 
clearly a condition of things of the greatest moment to 
the churches at home and abroad; the letters empha- 
size most forcibly what we have so often set forth, the 
imperative needs of the work carried on by the repre- 
sentatives of these churches on the foreign field. Four 
of our largest Boards show a marked falling off in re- 
ceipts, and there is evident in the councils of those who 
conduct them considerable anxiety as to the future. The 
American Board reports a decrease in the four months 
of more than $14,000 in its regular income, there being 
$8,000 decrease during the single month of December, a 
fact which is ominous for the future months, at least of 
the winter. More than. that, the appeal at Worcester 
for the removal of the debt of $88,000 has bronght in less 
than $28,000, and its force is about spent. The Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union reports the most serious 








decrease of all, the receipts from April 1st, 1893, to Jan* 


uary ist, 1894—about $78,000—being considerably less 
than half of those during the preceding year. The Pres- 
byterian Board reports receipts during December of over 
$65,000 less than during the corresponding month of 
1892, and a total loss during the financial year of over 
$98,000. The Methodist Episcopal Board commenced 
the year with a deficit of over $100,000; and altho it or- 
dinarily receives few collections at this season of the 
year, and hence cannot just now judge accurately of the 
general effect of the present business depression, the 
officers do not look forward with bright anticipations, 


- Others—as the Boards of the Reformed (Dutch), Protes- 
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tant Episcopal and United Presbyterian Churches—we 
are glad to say have been more fortunate. 

Turning now to the series of letters from the field, we 
call especial attention to two from Eastern Turkey and one 
from South India. They show aneed which is not less 
great to-day than it has been at any time ; indeed, it is fair 
to say that itis greater. The condition of things in the 
Turkish Empire is more serious than has been known at 
any time during the history of missions. If we are anx- 
ious over financial depression here, vastly more so are 
the missionaries there. The political disturbances here, 
greatas they may be,are almostas nothing compared with 
those there. Some here complain of heavy taxation. 
No taxes levied in this country van be compared in the 
slightest degree with the taxes upon the men in those lands 
who are striving to support their own institutions, 
schools and churches, as well as provide food for their 
families. And so far as can be judged the outlook is 
dark. Here, however heavy the present pressure may 
be, there is confidence that after a time there will come 
relief. Relief, there, is something in the dim future. 
The struggle is one of life and death. If the work of 
over half a century’is to be conserved, there must not 
only be no retrenchment but positive advance. Similar 
statements might be made as to every other mission 
field, not indeed always as to physical distress and oppress- 
ing famine, but as to the improvement of opportunities 
for the increase of the work. The present year gives 
opportunities such as the past year thought impossible, 
and the doors are open wider and wider on every hand. 
Opportunities bring responsibilities, and the question be- 
fore the Christians of America to-day is, how those re- 
sponsibilfties shall be met. 

There is but one way, and that is individual action. 
Resolutions of associations, synods, presbyteries, confer- 
ences amount to very little except as indorsements of 
appeals from secretaries and Boards. The responsibility 
cannot even be divided among the churches. Churches 
are made up of individuals, and the total donations from 
any church is merely the sum of the donations of the 
individuals in those churches. The thing to be done is 
for each Christian in his own thought and heart to face 
for himeelf or herself the responsibility for a work that 
is not less important than any other. We do not forget 
that there are many such calls. We do not forget the 
statements made in our last issue of the needs of our 
home Boards, of the deficits that are facing them, of the 
demands of faithful laborers throughout the West and 
South of this country. We do not forget the calls for 
charity. unger is just as intense in our great cities as 
it is in foreign lands ; cold is felt as keenly here as else- 
where, and we would not abate one jot of the plea for 
the suffering. Nor do we think that these dimivishing 
receipts are due entirely, at least, to lack of interest. We 
have no disposition to find fault with the churches. We 
simply urge upon them most earnestly a still more care- 
ful, conscientious consecration of what they have, 

Some statements compiled by Dr. A. P. Happer as to 
the gifts by our prominent denominatigns to the cause of 
missions, home and foreign, are of ‘special interest in 
this connection. The result, as given elsewhere, is one 
that may well encourage all. And yet we think no one 
will say that all has been done that can be done. Four 
dollars and twenty-seven cents per member among the 
Congregationalists for home and foreign missions isa 
noble record ; 80, too, is $2.72 among the Presbyterians. 
But no one will claim that that is high-water mark, 
How many families have denied themselves, even during 
this time of depression, what would a few years since 
have been called the luxuries of life in order that those 
who are depending upon them may have the necessities ? 
Some undoubtedly have done this, There are many 
widow’s mites unrecognized by men received in the 
treasuries of our societies. At the same time there are 
many whe might give more than they do, and give it 
without any suffering in their own families in the slight- 
est degree. 

One thing we desire to emphasize very forcibly. he 
appeals of our Boards are not and should not be classed 
as charity appeals. They are for the meeting of debts of 
honor. The business establishment that in these times 
would hesitate to pay the wages agreed upon to its em- 
ployés would be justly branded on every hand as dis- 
honorable. The American churches have entered into 
contract with certain men and women as truly as the 
business house enters into contract with those who rep- 
resent it in other parts of this land or in other lands. 
Some of these men and women are Americans, some are 
Persians, Hindus, Japanese, Chinese, Armenians; but 
the contract with each is just as binding on their em- 
ployers as if they were drawing salaries in our own 
cities. No stockholder ina great railroad would allow 
for a moment that the corporation should refuse the 
wages to conductors, engineers or brakemen. 

Will the stockholders in our mission enterprises allow 
the missionaries, preachers, teachers, colporters to 
suffer because they do not furnish the funds for meeting 
their daily wants? We do not believe they will, 
but that as soon as the churches realize the situation, 
even if it be at cost to themselves, they will meet their 
obligations and their privilege by donations such as will 
insure beyond a peradventure the success of those who 
work for them, whether in other parts of our own land 
or in far distant lands, We most easnestly hope that 
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all these facts will, at once, be put clearly before every 
church in the land. 


+ 


STUDIES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


THE Report on this subject, just published by the 
United States Bureau of Education, is the most impor- 
tant contribution yet made to the systematic regulation 
of that portion of school work which lies between the 
grammar schools on the one handand the colleges on the 
other. It applies to schools of all sorts and for both sexes, 
which are engaged in secondary education, whether 
they are public schools, endowed or private. 

The confusion in these schools as to methods of in- 
struction and the studies pursued has long been deplora- 
ble. It is the great drawback on their efficiency. It is 





deplored in the colleges as a break in the connection be- 


tween school and college and an effectual check on the 
development of the higher education. It is deplored in 
the secondary schools as dooming their students to an 
enormous waste of time and energy in ill-regulated work, 
and ending in barren and unsatisfactory results. 

The reform movement, to which we owe this Report, 
was begun by a few personsa year ago last summer. It 
was taken up by the National Educational Association, 
a thoroughly representative body, who put it into the 
hands of President Eliot’s Committee of Ten and supplied 
from their own numbers the ninety specialists who did 
the work involved in the nine elaborate reports which 
the Committee of Ten have co-ordinated with eachother 
and shaped into their final Report. 

Our readers will find, on the eighth page of this num- 
ber, a full enough abstract of this Report to enable them 
to see what it is and to measure its importance. We 
recommend them not to be content with the abstract but 
to get the volume and study the reports of the nine 
special committees. They are the basis of the whole, 
and deserve close reading, the two dissenting reports as 
well as the others. They give reasons for every study 
proposed in the program, discuss the question of weekly 
time allowances, how early in the course each study 
should be begun, and the all-important question of meth- 
ods of teaching. 

The first, best service rendered by this publication is, 
of course, the movement we hope it will prove to have 
begun toward the systematic organization of studies in 
all schools above the grade of Primary and Grammar, and 
their adjustment with the studies which are to be carried 
on indefinitely in the higher institutions. It would be a 
great gain to bring these schools into line with the col- 
leges ; but the reform proposed would be even more im- 
portant than it is if there were not a college in the coun- 
try, and the only education to be obtained here ended 
with the secondary schools. 

We wish the Committee had seen their way open to 
give even stronger reasons than they do for beginning 
the secondary studies earlier. 

What reason, for exanfple, can be given for not begin- 
ning Latin at the age of ten or eleven, or possibly even 
of nine? The American schools waste time shock- 
ingly at the beginning. A thorough working out of this 
plan of beginning earlier would relieve the pressure on 
the four yea‘s of secondary studies, which is the most 
difficult problem the Committee of Ten had to adjust, 
and might even result in getting the classes ready for 
college in the seventeenth instead of the eighteenth year. 

On four of the five main topics given out tothe special 
conferences by the Committee of Ten the reports are 
unanimous and give a gratifying indication of the state 
of opinion as to what is wisest and best among the most 
intelligent and progressive teachers. They all unite, for 
example, in the assertion that the Latin-scientific and 
the classical programs have a distinct superiority in dis- 
ciplinary value over the program in which French or 
German is substituted for Latin or Greek. 3 

The strongest dissent developed in these conferences 
relates to the comparative value of the main topic of 
study. On this point we do notregret that the minority 
found a voice in President Baker, to say what very much 
needed to be said that all studies are not of equal disci- 
plinary value, and that it does make a difference what 
branches of study are taught. On this subject it would 
be well to compare with President Baker’s Minority Re- 
port the replies given by the Faculties of the University 
of Berlin to the inquiries addressed to them by the Prus- 
sian Minister of Eduvation in 1883, we believe. 

The radical and conservative elements in the Report 
are very evenly balanced; and tho the Committee express 
a distinct preference for the Latin-scientific or the clas- 
sical program, they arrange their tables so thata course 
can be made up with no ancient language in it. The most 
doubtful piece of radicalism in the special reports is the 
attempt to extend the sphere of geography into such 
universal relations as to include not only the sciences 
which dive deep into the earth, such as geology and 
mineralogy, but those which rise above it, as meteor- 
ology,.and those which soar in thespaces beyond, as as- 
tronomy. Happily the Committee of Ten did not feel 
required to adopt such au extensive definition. 

It is obvious that in working -out a scheme which is 
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est claim for its own studies, and wants the largest possible 
amountof time forthem. Theinspection of these reports 
shows, however, that the demands of the special groups 
in this case have neither been unreasonable nor impossi- 
ble of co-ordination with each other in the final program. 
On adding up the times laid down in the final scheme, 
they do not overpass the possible limits of school work. 
And it is to be remembered that tho the school should be 
equipped to teach in all the elements of the program, one 
student can by no possibility take all that is offered by 
the school, but must act in this case on the paradox that 
a part is greater than the whole. 

‘We may repeat here what we have said before, that 
it is possible that still further relief may be obtained for 
the overcrowded program of the four years of secondary 
instruction by beginning further back in the eight years 
now assigned to elementary discipline. 

We may also raise here the question whether some- 
thing might not be gained by some modification of the 
scheme of three or four simultaneous studies going for- 
ward together, which is proposed in these tables, in 
favor of a scheme of intensive concentration on one at 
atime. Some experiments have been made in this direc- 
tion with the happiest results. 

The Committee’s suggestions as to methods of study, the 
use of text-books, the relief of the schools from useless 
and depressing labor which has no disciplinary value in 
it, and the training of teachers, are alone worth the cost 
of the discussion. {[t cannot be said too strongly that 
without the good teacher there can be no good school, 
and that any expense required to qualify the teacher is 
economy for the public. Judicious courses of study are 
fundamental; but no one understands better than this 
Committee that they cannot be worked with poor teach- 
ers. They point out certain unused machinery which 
might be turned to the training of teachers. For all 
tis we must refer our readers to the Report itself. 

The bearing of all this on the college courses is close 
and important. The scheme proposed would bring the 
secondary schools and the colleges into line and connec- 
tion, so that students would pass from one into the 
other. For the present at least the Committee ask for no 
advance in the college requirements for admission. The 
measures proposed would not only result in the recon- 
struction of secondary studies on a broad, solid and 
rational basis; they would unify and organize all the 
secondary schools and give education a meaning and 
value it has never had before in this country. 


> 


THE AP. A. 


THis is a case in which the initials are better known 
than the words for which they stand. The American 
Protective Association is the leading one of several 
secret societies in this country to which only native 
Americans and Protestants are admitted, and whose 
chief purposes are to prevent the immigration of ‘‘ Pa- 
pists” and to exclude all adherents of the ‘ Romish” 
Church from public office. Its members believe that 
the Roman Catholic Church is an enemy to our institu- 
tions, bent on destroying our public school system ; and 
that it is the designof the Pope to gain the temporal as 
well as spiritual control over the affairs of this coun- 
try. Itisarevival of the Know-nothing movement of 
forty years ago. 

Last week we gave our readers the views of the lead- 
ing ecclesiastical authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church on the American school system. This week we 
are glad to give, from the Supreme Secretary of the A. 
P. A., an equally official statement of the purposes of 
that society. We advise that this article be read care- 
fully, and that our readers then refer to our last week's 
issue and compare the statements made by Supreme 
Secretary Beatty with the statements of the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Catholic Church. 

Mr. Beatty begins by a statement of the purposes of 
the American Protective Association. Those purposes 
are all right. We have not a word to say against any 
one of them, nor will any one else who has any patriotic 
instincts. The principles enunciated ought to be pri- 
mary postulates of free government. We only criticise 
the interpretation of one of those principles, which 
reads : 

“To oppose the election to offices of respon ibility of 
men who owe supreme allegiance to any foreign king, 
prince, potentate or ecclesiastical power, or who are sworn 
to obey them.” 

That is right, of course. It is a part of the oath of 
allegiance which every alien takes when he is natural- 
ized. Butthe A. P. A. makes the assumption that no 
Roman Catholic honestly takes the oath of allegiance, 
and-that no Roman Catholic can take the oath and be 
a loyal citizen. Therefore it is the purpose of the order, 
and this is its central purpose, to exclude all Roman 
Catholics from all public offices on the ground that they 
are disloyal and treasonable citizens. For such an 
extraordinary. charge we require evidence. 

Mr. Beatty quotes a number of Catholic papers, se- 
lecting the paragraphs for his purpose, and then inter- 
prets them in a way which conveys a false impression, 
sometimes of their-meaning and utterly of the spirit of 
the Catholic press in this country. It isa part.of our 
business to read all the leading Catholic papers of this 
country, and we have never yet seen anything in them 
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indicating disloyalty. Roman Catholics have proved 
themselves, in war and peace, te be loyal citizens ; and 
we have no right to assume that Protestants represent 
all the patriotism there is in the country and to deny it 
to eight million Catholics, 

The defense for such proscription is that the Pope 
claims temporal sovereignty over all the world, and that 
Roman Catholics desire him to have it. There is abso- 
lutely no evidence for this sweeping statement. It is true 
that the Pope and a small proportion of the Catholics of 
Italy and a certain portion of the Catholics of this country 
believe that the Pope ought to have a certain territory, 
perhaps ten miles square, over which he shall exercise 
temporal as well as spiritual sway; that being thus the 
ruler of a little independent State, say the city of Rome, 
he and his officials living there shall not be subject to 
Italian police, and his mails shall not be liable to be 
opened by Italian officials. Thatis what he claims— 
not power over any State but to be independent of all. 
That is all that the Catholics of this country desire, 
and probably not haif of them desire that. To build out 
of that, as Mr. Beatty does in his article, a claim for 
universal political authority covering also this country 
is unwarranted. 

We have in our hands the documents presented to 
Congress by ex-Congressman Youmans contesting: the 
seatof his successor. Among these are included what 
are given as the various oaths taken by members of the 
A. P. A., in which they swear never to vote for aRoman 
Catholic and never to employ a Roman Catholic in any 
capacity if they can procure the service of a Protestant. 
There are also a number of circulars signed by Mr. 
Beatty urging men to vote against Catholics, These 
documents show that the purpose of the order is to 
prevent Catholics from obtaining office ; and the burden 
of them is to inform members of the order what candi- 
dates are Catholics, and what Protestant candidates have 
spoken disrespectfully of the order and should not be 
voted for. They show the operation of this order and 
that its purpose is nothing but proscription. 

-After asserting that the Pope claims to be the ap- 
pointed sovereign of the world, Mr. Beatty proceeds to 
make the surprising statement that Roman Catholics 
are arming to take forcible possession of the Govern- 
ment and to reduce Protestants to a helpless condition. 
He says that two-fifths of our standing army are Roman 
Catholics, that the members of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians are being armed and drilled, that one of their 
regiments was mustered into the State service of Illinois, 
that under the guise of various fraternal orders com- 
panies of cadets, equipped and drilled, are to be found 
in all parts of the country, that they have arms conceal- 
ed, if not in their churches, then somewhere else ; that 
under the guise of temperance societies military organ- 
izations have been formed, that Roman Catholic papers 
are “ flooded with incendiary articles, calling upon their 
people to organize and prepare for service ;” and that 
‘*it cannot be denied that as a Church they are securing 
such facilities of war as would render possible a repeti- 
tionin this country of St. Bartholomew.” 

The pity of itis that thousands of ignorant. people be- 
lieve this to be true. We are bound to suppose that 
Mr. Beatty believes it,and yet he tells us that he and 
those he represents are not *‘ eccentric mea.” The exist- 
ence of such an order and its strength in some sectivdns 
is an evidence that religious prejudice can blind other- 
wise intelligent men, and make them the slaves of an 
unpatriotic and proscriptive movement. 


.~ 
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“THE DECLINE OF THE AMERICAN PULPIT.” 


It is in The Forum, and the Rev. G. Monroe Royce is 
the discoverer. We have seen no evidence of it else- 
where, and we have pretty sharp eyes for things Ameri- 
can; butone always goes from home to hear the news. 
Mr. Royce came to this country from England some 
years ago, but now hails from Florence, Italy. Perhaps 
as an occasional looker-on in America, he may have seen 
and heard what we have not noticed. 

He has heard a layman ask why we have “so many 
inferior men in the pulpit,” and a bishop respond: ‘‘ Be- 
cause we have only the laymen to choose them from.’ 
He has known a layman to complain to a religious 
editor that he goes to church for bread and gets chaff, 
and the editor to rejoin: Ministers are mortal men and 
notangels. And then he tells us thatsuch inquisitive lay- 
men can get more definite replies from the reports of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, and gives us 
the general statement that these reports show that from 
1870 to 1890, ‘‘a period of vast improvement in the edu- 
cational facilities of the United States,” the ‘‘ teacher of 
religion alone,” of all the learned professions, ‘* seems to 
have made no advancement”; that the ‘‘number of 
trained men in the pulpits of our land is not greater 
than it was twenty years ago.” He concedes ‘‘a very 
slight improvement during the last ten years.” 

We obediently turn: to the latest Report of the Com- 
missioner and find that in the last decade the number of 
students in theological schools increased from less than 
4,600 to over 7,000. This is not a “slight” increase; 
it is an increase of over 52 percent. Nor is it slight 
compared with the increase of law and medical students. 
The latter fell from 12,800 in 1880 to 11,000 in 1884, and 
then rose to 14,800 in 1890, indicating a net gain of 2,000, 
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or only 15 per cent. The number of students in law 
schools advanced from 3,200 to 4,400—a net gain of 
1,200, or 87 per cent. In 1880 for every 100,000 inhabit- 
ants there were 6 law, 25 medical and 9 theological stu- 
dents; in 1890, 7 law, 24 medical and 11 theological 
students. Contrary to what Mr. Royce would have us 
believe, here is an increase in theological students great- 
er than the increase in population. Where there were 
only 9 to each 100,000 of the population in 1880, there 
were 11 in 1890. 

These are statistical facts, such as every inquirer may 
gather from the Reports of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and they are very different from those which Mr. 
Royce tells us are to be found in those reports. We can 
only suppose that he is not familiar with them and does 
not know how to study them or interpret what he finds. 
His curious statement that there has been no advance in 
the number of trained ministers in twenty years, so con- 
trary to general observation, could not possibly be true 
on the showing we have made, unless there were an 
actual decline in the decade 1870-’80 proportionate to the 
increase in the decade 1880-90, which was 57 per cent. 
Asa matter of fact there was no such deeline. On the 
contrary there was an increase, not so great as that of 
the last decade, but large enough to be decidedly en- 
couraging. 

But Mr. Royce says ‘‘ startling as the Commissioner’s 
Report most certainly is,” it does ‘‘ not tell the whole 
story, nor indeed the most interesting half of it.” The 
other half is that a theological professor of an Episcopal 
Divinity School complained some time ago of the poor 
material sent him to make preachers of. Oa the basis 
of this single complaint Mr. Royce draws this tremen- 
dous conclusion : 


“Tt appears, therefore, that not only is the average of 
trained men in the pulpit much lower than it used to be, 
but—what is much more important—those who go up to 
these training schools are of an inferior order of intelli- 
gence.”’ 


Mr. Royce’s logic is such that he could not only make 
summer of one swallow, but of one tail feather. 

The article is the greatest piece of absurdity that we 
have seen in along time. It mixes fact and inference, 
assertion and conclusion in the most confusing way, and 
gives a title to the mixture much asa patent medicine 
proprietor selects a name for a new nostrum—to attract 
attention. Nowitis avery old recipe but a very good 
one that before you can cook your hare you must catch 
it. Mr. Royce offers us a hare pie, after his own orig- 
inal recipe ; but the hare is still in the bush. 

There are some very grave questions for thoughtful 
men in connection with our ministry, its qualifications 
and sources of supply ; but no discussion of them is of 
the least value that does not rest on a broad basis 
of fact. The fact is that the number of trained 
ministers is not stationary; it has not been proved 
that the material out of which they are made 
is of the poorest, or even poorer than it used to be; it is 
not shown that there is any decline in the American 
pulpit, nor that there are fewer college men who seek 
theological education. President Fisher in an article 
elsewhere shows that of 1,641 students in eleven repre- 
sentative seminaries of various denominations less than 
a third are without a college education. In three Presg- 
byterian seminaries there are only 20 out of 571 students 
who did not enter with a college diploma. Other pro- 
fessions may be safely challenged to produce anything to 
compare with this. Out of 4,454 medical graduates 
reported in 1890 only 1,380 had a college degree, And 
does not everybody know that the theological course has 
been vastly improved in late years? The number of 
instructors in each institution has been greatly increased, 
and the men who graduate are every way better fin- 
ished for their work. 

Mr. Royce explains that the reason ‘‘so few of our 
able young men are drawn to the pulpit,” is the ‘* wide- 
spread skepticism of the times.” This is a question of 
observation and not of actual proof. We should not so 
characterize the spirit of the times, It is an age of be- 
lief in decided contrast with the religious condition a 
century ago. ,“Certainly our churches are increasing 
rapidly, not only in numbers and in all that appertains 
thereto, but in those works of consecration which un- 
belief does not produce or stimulate. 


“THE WRONG OF IT. 








TuE Provisional Government of Hawaii was organ- 
ized on January 17th, 1893, and since that date there has 
been no other government in the Islands. It is and has 
been the sole Government, and there is and has been no 
organized resistance to it. 

It is, therefore, the de-factoGovernment. Our Minis- 
ter recognized it immediately as the de-facto Govern- 
ment, and so did the representatives of other foreign 
powers. 

President Harrison treated it as the de-facto Govern- 
ment. 

President Cleveland sent Commissioner Blount and 
Minister Willis as representatives to it as the defacto 
wovernment. 

Nobody has claimed that Queen Liliuokalani-has ad- 
ministered or tried to administer the affairs of Hawaii 
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since January 17th, 1893, or has exercised or tried to 
exercise an atom of sovereign power. 

There is, then, in Hawaii, no other government, or 
sign of government, no other power, or semblance of 
power, than the Provisional Government. 

It follows that when Minister Willis, in obedience to 
President Cleveland’s instructions, secretly approached 
the dethroned Queen with the object of restoring her to 
power, he made the United States a party toa conspiracy 
against the Government of an independent State; when he 


laid down the conditions of such restoration and secured . 


the Queen’s assent thereto he completed the conspiracy ; 
when he called upon the Provisional Government to ab- 
dicate he published the conspiracy and showed that its 
object was revolution. His action was the most un- 
friendly one Government can take against another short 
of an actual declaration of war. 

Who asked the President of the United States to in- 
terfere? Not the Hawaiian Government, which only 
had the right to. 

Who asked the good offices of the President of the 
United States in deciding between the Government that 
is and the Government that was? Not the Hawaiian 
people. 

On what precedent does the President propose to ac- 
complish the overthrow of the Government which Ha- 
waiians set up and the restoration of the Government 
they overthrew? That of France in descending like a 
pirate on Madagascar or like a strong-armed robber on 
Siam. Z 

If adrop of blood should be shed by reason of the 
action of Minister Willis, our Government will be guilty 
of it. If war should result, the crime of it will lie at our 
doors. We have no more right to propose revolution in 
Hawaii than in Brazil. We have no business in Hawaii 
except that which is purely diplomatic and consular. 

The Government of Hawaii proposed annexation ; we 
have spurned the offer and demand abdication. This 
has been called a “‘ policy of infamy.” Is the expression 
too.strong? 





Editorial Votes. 


IN our issue this week Bishop Newman makes a sugges- 
tion for two parliaments of religion to be held in the year 
1900; Mr. Joshi, a learned Hindu scholar, writes a poem 
addressed to the Parliament of Religions in Chicago, 
which we, thinking it unadvisable to print in the original 
Marathi, give in a translation which preserves its pathetic 
appeal; the Rev. George W. Knox reports admirably the 
political condition in Japan ; Maurice Thompson describes 
in his inimitable way the habits of the shrike, or butcher 
bird of the South; Mr. T. O. Russell explains the reason 
of the great improvements that have come over the condi- 
tion of things in Ireland during the past fifteen years; 
President Fisher, of Hanover College, discusses the sources 
from which the churches are drawing their supply of min- 
isters; Clara J. Denton offers some pithy thoughts on 
various topics; Charles T. Beatty, Supreme Secretary of 
the American Protective Association, gives its purpose and 
defense ; Kate Foote’s Washington letter cannot avoid the 
Hawaiian question; Miss Sophia A. Walker concludes 
her description of the Willard Collection of Architectural 
Casts ; James K. Reeve discusses the Boy and the Farm, 
and two pages are given to valuable letters from our mis- 
sionary correspondents which should be read at every 
monthly concert. There ‘is a long biblical poem by 
Harriet Prescott Spofford and other poems by Robert 
Beverly Hale and Eben E. Rexford; and stories by 
Elbridge S. Brooks, Clara E. Laughlin, B. Cavazza and A. 
Hingst. 





Dr. DORCHESTER having been removed from his position. 
as Superintendent of Indian Schools, to make room for a 
Democrat, many Catholic newspapers have been in haste 
to exult over it as the turning down of Morganism and 
anti-Catholic bigotry. They are rebuked for their indif- 
ference to facts by The Northwestern Chronicle, a paper 
of their own faith, which declares that there has been no 
repudiation of the Indian policy of the last Administra- 
tion, and that any such deductions are ‘gratuitous and 
imaginary.” Itcontinues: 


“Mr. Dorchester, late Government Inspector of Schools, always, 
as far as we know—and we know of his relationship with a good 
number of schools—made honest reports to hisdepartrhent. We 
could mention many Catholic schools where Mr. Dorchester was 
received at all times with the sincerest cordiality, and where 
there existed the warmest mutual esteem. He praised or he 
blamed as the circumstances of the case required; but we have 
yet to learn ofan instance in which he was deliberately unjust. 
We ought to be just to him.” 

This is a very courageous and noble statement of a fact. 

Dr. Dorchester is a Methodist, and before his appointment 

he had written a book in which he criticised the policy of 

some Catholics in reference to the public schools; but: 
there has never been any reason for complaint of his hon- 

esty and fairness in his reports of either Catholic or Prot-- 
estant Indian schools; and we are glad to see this noble: 
tribute to his impartiality. As to the present Administra-: 
tion our St. Paul contemporary continues : 

** We should like to hear from Father Stephan, director of the 
Catholic Indian Bureau, what great improvements have been. 
made in the Indian department, and wherein the policy of the 
present Administration differs from that of its predecessor. His 
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recent letter on this subject lacks the tone that would be ex- 
pected from a person whose hopes had been fulfilled.” 


No more be it said that the Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism is no longer committed to memory. We have in 
The Christian Observer, of Louisville, Ky., organ of the 
Southern Presbyterians, a list of five hundred children, 
names and residences, nearly four hundred of them girls, 


. who have committed the Catechism to memory during the 


past year. Itissomething amazing ; and by careful going 
over the list we find that every single one of them lives in 
the South ; altho the Southern Presbyterian Church does 
somewhat reach over into the North, if we are not mis- 
taken. And in this roll of honor, separated from the 
white children and placed after them by themselves, as in 
the ‘Free Blacks” list of subscribers of Dr. Hopkins’s 
Divinity one hundred years ago, are the names of four col- 
ored children from three different States. We are inter- 
ested in looking over these names, and we find that the 
glorious succession of Southern Orthodoxy is not like- 
ly to be lost; for there is a Converse from Kentucky, 
and four Thornwells from York County, South 
Carolina, and six McLeans from Barber County, Ala., 
and three Hannas from as many States. A study of the 
names shows us that every Presbyterian boy and girl in 
the South who can possibly doit ends his or her name with 
“ie,” and that the old-fashioned names are giving way to 
very fanciful ones there as well as hereabout. We find 
Mariana and Rubie and Loula and Lula and _ Loulie and 
Leola and Lellie and Lou Ella and Lelia and Leila and 
Queen and Ola and Ora and Oda and Johnsie and Musie 
and Vernia and Tweetie and Brownie and Mattie Bell 
and Annie Lee and Corena and Golda and Lessie and 
Phemie and Otilia Lou and Una and Cena and Jakie and 
Pansy and enna and Mazie and Retha and Alexzena and 
Arsenia, the latter a colored girl. They remind us of the 
name of Nancy Luce, the Tisbury poet’s chicken, Tweedel 
Teedie Beebe Pinkie. 


A NUMBER of Democratic Senators in New Jersey have’ 


tried to get control of that body by proceedings not less 
outrageous than those which disgraced this State a few 
years ago. There are twenty-one members of the New 
Jersey Senate, and of these (including those holding over) 
eleven are Republicans. Every one of these Republicans 
holds a certificate of election, and in not one case has 
there been any notice of contest. Yet the Democratic mi- 
nority of hold-over Senators, assuming that the Senate is 
a continuous body, took possession of the Senate Chamber, 
and refused to allow the Republicans to come in and 
organize, except on condition that Senator-elect Bradley, 
of Monmouth, should not take a seat. This would al- 
low the Democrats to organize the Senate and control 
it until the question whether Senator Bradley was lawfully 
elected could be decided by the courts. The ground of 
this extraordinary and really revolutionary proceeding 
was that Senator Bradley had distributed scrubbing 
brushes as campaign documents, that this was a species of 
bribery and that therefore he was not legally elected. His 
Democratic opponent had refused to make any contest on 
this ground, but this did not disturb the race-track Sena- 
tors, who resolved to take the matter into their own 
hands. There have been, therefore, two bodies in Trenton, 
both claiming to be the Senate, and the Governor has 
seemed inclined to recognize the Democratic minority. 
We are glad to say that decent Democrats have almost 
universally condemned the proceedings of these revolu- 
tionary Senators at Trenton, and their attempt to subvert 
honest government will be likely to react upon the party 
as strongly as did the race-track legislation of last year. 


THE general debate in the House of Representatives on 
the Wilson bill was opened with a brilliant speech by Mr. 
Wilson, the Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
last week, followed by one on the opposite side by Repre- 
sentative Burrows for the Republicans. Mr. Wilson took 
strong ground against Protection, and one can but won- 
der, if all his positions are true, that financial and business 
ruin did not long ago come upon us as the result of it. 
Among those who spoke on the Democratic side three 
classes were represented : those who think the Wilson bill 
about right, those who want to go much further and abol- 
ish tariffs and custom houses altogether, and those who 
would have it give more “incidental protection.” The 
Populists have also taken a hand in the discussion and 
have indicated their agreement with the Wilson bill as a 
step in the direction of free trade. An important action 
by the Ways and Means Committee with reference to the 
income tax proposition is believed to make the fate of that 
feature of the Democratic policy somewhatdoubtful. The 
Committee has decided to report the internal revenue 
propositions as a separate measure. This will give an op- 
portunity to the large number of Democrats who are op- 
posed to an individual income tax to make their protests 
and offer their amendments. The debate is to be brought 
to an end near the close of the present month, and there is 
little doubt that the Wilson bill will pass, but probably 
with many amendments. 


....Certainly Bishop Newman is not one of those who 
believe that the Parliament of Religions was an unfortu- 
nate experiment. He is ready toduplicate it in the year 
1900. He tells our readers that he would have two parlia- 
ments in that year, one for all who bear the Christian 
name—Protestants, Catholics, Greeks, Armenians—and 
have them declare a common ground of universal faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ; and that he would have immedi- 
ately succeeding this general assembly of the Church of 
God, and in the same place, another one, which he would 
make a parliament of all religions known to man, where 


Christians and Brahmins, and Buddhists and Parsis, and - 
‘Confucianists and Mohammedans could méet together and 


find out on what they could in common agree and whether 
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their differences can be adjusted. There is nothing cow- 
ardly about thdt proposition, no lack of faith in Chris- 
tianity. . 


....A’Protestant minister of Indiana writes to acknowl- 
edge the value of the letters and articles we printed last 
week on the Catholic Church and the school question. He 
says: 

The treatment of the school question is so fair, and with the 
articles by Drs. Carroll and Eaton so complete, that it leaves 
nothing to be desired. Ministers, of all men, ought to be sure of 
their facts before taking strong ground on any s‘1bject, especially 
one in which passion and prejudice enter. 

We also think ourselves justified in quoting this further 
remark: 

Asa minister I am more indebted to Taz INDEPENDENT for a 
éica¥ and dispassionate portrayal of facts on the great questions 
of the day than to all other periodicals combined. It has a 
genius for collecting and portraying facts. 


...; Tammany elected its officers for 1894 last week, and 
made the occasion one of resolutions and oratory, the 
former laudatory; the latter defensive, of its record. Said 
dné of the speakers 


* Let us not mind the vilification of durselves arid out methods 
which our opponents are preparing, but let us go on with our 
work, giving the people of this city that perfection of govern- 
ment which hascharucterized our administration of municipal 
affairs.” 


“That perfection of government which has characterized 
our administration of municipal affairs !’’ How the shades 
of Tweed, Connolly, Genet, et al, rise up at these words, 
and the stalwart forms of the “ boodle” aldermen, and 
the figures of red-handed criminals advanced to office. The 
“perfection of government ’’ fitted to the record really 
means perfection of rascality. 


....Our hearty congratulations go to our gifted corre- 
spondent, Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, who has been ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland to be postmistress at Au- 
burndale, Mass. Her application for the place was in- 
dorsed by both Republicans and Democrats, many of 
whom remembered her father, Gen. Patrick R. Guiney, 
who led the Massachusetts troops to the front during the 
Civil War. As in the case of Hawthorne, her duties for 
the Government will not be so engrossing as to leave her 
no time for literary labor. She is a woman of the finest 
education and culture, and has not only the literary taste 
but also the purpose and conscience which gives its best 
tone to literature. She has, we believe, a fine future before 
her in letters. 


...-One thousand manufacturers of woolens held a meet- 
ing in this city last week to protest against the woolen 
schedules of the Wilson bill. They say that the allied 
industries represented by the meeting have a capital in- 
vested of over $500,000,000, and that the Wilson bill threat- 
ens to destroy a large part of this capital. They arraign 
it as proposing to give our market to foreign manufac- 
turers, to the great detriment of our own industries and 
of the interests of at least half a million workingmen. 
Protests against the bill have been adopted by many other 
lines of business which the Wilson bill threatens. 


.... The would-be contributor who sends his manuscript 
to a paper in one inclosure and his letter of notification 
and the stamped envelop in another, has no right to com- 
plain of the editors if the note never finds the manuscript. 
It is less trouble for the writer to put them together 
himself, and generally less expense for postage. To sepa- 
rate the letter from the manuscript in the mails is even 
more foolish than to let the manuscript come without the 
name and address written plainly upon it. 


...-One of the events which show how far we have trav- 
eled in the South as well asin the North is the act of the 
Board of Aldermen and Common Council of Richmond, 
Va., who have with a single dissenting vote passed an 
ordinance giving $7,500 for an armory for colored troops in 
that city. The old inhabitants must think the world is 
turned upside down. 


....Mr. Manley, of Maine, succeeds Mr. Carter, of Mon- 
tana, as Chairman of the National Republican Committee. 
This is interpreted by some as favorable to the candidacy 
of Thomas B. Reed for the Republican nomination in 1896. 
Ex-Senator Palmer, of Michigan, is authority for the 
statement that ex-President Harrison will not be a candi- 
date. It is early yet. 


....The anarchist who threw the bomb into the French 
Chamber of Deputies has been convicted and sentenced to 
the guillotine, and already some of the deputies are pe- 
titioning fora commutation or pardon. The conviction 
was a triumph of justice in the face of threats to murder 
judge and jury, and pardon in such a case is anarchy 
triumphant. 


....Here is a chance for readers to test their knowledge 
of the Old Testament. Let them read Harriet Prescott 
Spofford’s poem this week and see if they can tell what is 
the historical reference in each verse. How many of them 
could have discovered the reference which we took the 
editorial liberty of putting under the title ? : 


....An income tax would yield probably many million 
of dollars’ revenue. Butit would cost much to collect it ; 
and in falsification, perjury, trickery and dishonesty, there 
would be a monstrous crop of immorality. The odium in 
which it is held would be transferred to the party that im- 
poses it in a time of peace. 


....There is hope for The Voice. Itis rejoicing loudly 
over the 70,000 majority (it is said to be 100,000) for prohi- 
bition in Ontario, Canada. It was not done by a political 
Prohibition party. 


....The Marathi poem which we publish this week will 
touch the nerve of sympathy. Itis really an appeal like 
that which Paul heard coming from Macedonia. 
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A NOTABLE MEMORIAL. 


BY THE REV, GEORGE WALLACE. 


UPoN the first day of the New Year two events of more 
than local interest called out a large number of people to 
the Golden Gate Park in San Francisco. The informal 
opening of the California Midwinter Fair made a pleasing 
holiday to more than ten thousand people who flocked to 
the Exposition grounds, altho not a single completed 
building was to be seen and not one exhibition was in 
place. A completed structure, however, greeted the eyes 
of the visitors to the neighboring hill, where the Prayer 
Book Cross stood boldly outlined against the sky, around 
it the noble prospect of the great ocean, the city on its 
many hills beside the Golden Gate, and below it the clus- 
tering and picturesque buildings of California’s Exposi- 
tion. We looked up toits massive arms and read on it 
this inscription : 

“A memorial of the service held on the shore of Drake’s Bay 
about St. John Baptist Day, June 24, Anno Domini 1579, by Fran- 
cis Fletcher, priest of the Church of Engiand, chaplain of Sir 
Francis Drake and chronicler of the service.” 

On the front face it bears a carved representation of an 
open prayer book, and also the following inscription, in 
quaint old-time text: 

“First Christian service in the English tongue on our coast. 
First use of the Book of Common Prayer in our country. One of 
the first recorded prayers on our continent.” 

On the pedestal was still another inscription reading : 

“ Gift of George W. Childs, Esquire, of Philadelphia.” 

The Prayer Book Cross is the largest cross in the world. 
It is fifty-seven feet high, standing upon a pedestal of 
solid stone work, seventeen feet six inches square by 
seven feet high. The cross is composed of sixty-eight 
pieces of stone, aggregating 600,000 pounds in weight. 
The arms are formed of eight pieces of stone, 
each weighing 24,000 pounds, making a total weight 
of 192,000 pounds. There are ten stones in this cross larger 
than the largest stone in the famous Pyramid of Cheops. 
The stone used in the construction of the cross is blue 
sandstone. 

The noble monument, thus perpetuating the deeds of the 
daring navigator of the sixteenth century, and the munifi- 
cent generosity of a Christian gentleman of the nine- 
teenth, after addresses by Director General De Young 
and Bishop Nichols, was gracefully accepted by Mr. W. 
Stow on behalf of the Park Commissioners. Professor 
Davidson delivered an elaborate critical and historical 
address of great interest, giving the results of his study 
and investigations, and locating the spot where Sir Francis 
Drake landed on the Pacific Coast, June 24th, 1576, in what 
is now known as Drake’s Bay in Marin County, Cal. 
Said the Professor : 

“*In the exigencies of what became a famous voyage, Drake 
was the first European who saw the coast of Oregon, and 
anchored under its shores; he was the first European who 
anchored in the bay since known by his name, where he refitted 
his leaking ship, and took possession of New Albion in the name 
of Queen Elizabeth. His fleet had been reduced from five ves- 
sels to the ‘ Pellican Admirall,’ burthen 100 tonnes, ‘ Captaine-Gen- 
erall Francis Drake.’ The name of this vessel he afterward 
changed to that of the‘ Golden Hinde.” How many men she 
carried is not recorded. We are assured, however, that the * Ad- 
mirall ’ carried as chaplain, a‘ preacher and pastor of the fleet,’ 
one‘ F francis Ffletcher, minister of Christ and preacher of the 
Gospell, adventeurer and traveler in tlie same voyage.’ The evi- 
dence is satisfactory that he exercised his sacerdotal functions 
at Drake’s Bay and on the vessel when she was stranded on a 
submerged rock near the completion of her voyage across the 
Pacific Ocean.”’ - 

It is a happy circumstance that the opening of a great 
Exposition, designed to set forth to all beholders, and to all 
near and far who may read or hear of it, the material 
resources of the Pacific Coast in general and of California 
in particular, should be thus associated with the first act 
of Christian worship on the soil of the Pacific Slope. . It is 
a wholesome reminder of the honor due unto Him, whose 
are the silver and the gold and the cattle on a thousand 
hills, who maketh peace in our borders and filleth us with 
the flour of wheat. 

It remains to be shown by those who will control the 
midwinter Exposition beside the Golden Gate to what 
extent the energy and genius which have carried forward 
the Fair to the promise of abundant success, will maintain 
some things suggested by the great Memorial Cross, which 
overlooks the Exposition grounds. Will it suggest to the 
managers any observance of the day of rest and worship ? 
Will it suggest the elimination of some abominations 
which defiled the White City ? 

San Margo, CAL. 
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..+-That interest in the union of various kindred de- 
nominations is not waning is manifest from a recent 
address by Kerr Tupper, D.D., of the First Baptist Church, 
of Denver, that movements are on foot in a large number 
of conferences for bringing together under one banner the 
various Baptist and Christian (Disciples) churches. 





.-..The annual catalog of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary has just been issued, and it shows the largest number 
of students ever enroiled, not only in its own history, but, 
it is said, in the history of any divinity school in the coun- 
try. The total enrollment is 232, including 4 fellows, 19 
graduate students and 209 in the regular classes. The 
largest State delegation is that from Pennsylvania--71 ; 
New Jersey comes next with 27, New York with 20, Can- 
ada with 12, while 10 are from Ireland. Fifty-two of the 
students are graduates of the Princeton College. The 
Seminary is earnestly interested in the evangelistic meet- 
ings which were begun last week by the Rev. B. Fay Mills. 


....Auburn Theological Seminary is rejoicing in the 
new Welch Memorial Building, which was opened with 
appropriate services last week. The building contains six 
large lecture rooms, one for each professor, and with each 
there is a private study. The prayer of dedication was 
offered by Professor Hopkins. Addresses were made by 
Professors Beecher and Darling, while Professors Riggs 
and Hoyt took other portions of the services, and the Rev. 
Dr. Huntington pronounced the benediction. The build- 
ing isa memorial to the late Professor Welch, through 
whose thoughtfulness and liberality it was erected. There 
is connected with this the Willard Memorial Chapel, 
nearly completed. The number of students is 94, a con- 
siderable increase. 


....The New York Presbytery at its last. meeting took 
up most earnestly the question of its duty with regard to 
the poor of the city, andon a report from a committee 
appointed at the previous meeting urged that the Presby- 
terian churches through their deacons should provide for 
their own poor living in this city, and called upon other 
religious denominations to join in relieving all the chari- 
table organizations of the care of those regularly connected 
with any branch of the Church. With this view a special 
committee has been appointed to investigate all cases that 
may make demands upon the Presbyterian churches, 
Similar movements are under way with the other denom- 
inations, and there is more complete organization on the 
part of the churches than there has been at any previous 
time. 


....Dr. Chas. L. Thompson, of the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, on Sunday morning gave his people an 
account of their two years’ work as a free church. It ap- 
pears that within that time they have received 158 mem- 
bers, most of them on profession of faith. Fully fifty new 
families, and many young people have identified them- 
selves with the church. Theirincome, under the voluntary 
system, has steadily increased, and is paid as regularly as 
pew rent. The Board of Trustees authorized the pastor to 
state that the church closed the past year not only without 
a deficiency, but with several hundred dollars in their 
favor. They start the New Year with increased activity 
in every department, and declare that their chances for en- 
larged service bear a direct ratio to the amount of money 
with which they may be intrusted. They are determined, 
however, to advance their work, not by artificial accretions, 
but by developing the activity of the church along spirit- 
ual lines. 


.-.-.Father Corrigan, the Roman Catholic priest at 
Hoboken, N. J., who has been so well knuwn for his contro- 
versy with his diocesan Bishop Wigger, of Newark, died 
at his home January 9th. He had been ill with pneumonia 
for several days; but it was not thought that the result 
would be fatal until within a short time of his death. Dur- 
ing his sickness a complete reconciliation was effected be- 
tween him and his Bishop greatly to the delight of multi- 
tudes of his parishoners. Father Corrigan was brought 
into prominence about ten years ago by a pamphlet which 
he published urging the establishment of canon law in the 
Roman Catholic Church which would protect priests 
against the arbitrary action of their bishops. This so dis- 
pleased the bishops that the pamphlet was suppressed and 
a@ copy can now hardly be found. His controversy with 
Bishop Wigger was over the Cahensley idea that Roman 
Catholics of foreign birth should be ministered to by 
priests of their own race, who should use their native lan- 
guage. Bishop Wigger indorsed this doctrine and Father 
Corrigan opposed it very strongly, and not very courteous- 
ly. Hecharged the Bishop also with injustice to him and 
his immense congregation and parochial school, and appeal- 
ed to Archbishop Satolli who sustained him. 


.... The Rev. William H. Roberts, D.D., calls attention, 
in The Presbyterian Journal, to the need of ministers in 
the Presbyterian Church. He says that during the last 
ecclesiastical year 187 new churches were organized, while 
1,262 were vacant; the ordinations were 249 and the deaths 
129, leaving a net gain of only 120 ministers within the 
Church itself, altho eighty-three have been received from 
other denominations above the number dismissed to other 
denominations. The ministers reported without charge 
are 644, of which by no means all are available for service; 
but if they were 618 of the vacant churches would still be 
unsupplied, without regard to the needs of the foreign 
work. Looking for the explanation of this he claims 
that is not to be found in an increasing emphasis upon 
money. Young men do not, he says, enter the ministry 
for pecuniary advantage, neither are they deterred from it 
by monetary considerations. He urges very strongly that 
what is needed is a renewal of spiritual church life, a 
Christian appreciation of the ministerial office ‘‘as ap- 
pointed, permanent, principal and indispensable provision 
of the great head of the Church for the preaching of the 
Gospel, saving of souls and the upbuilding of Zion.” He 
also urges a more general obedience to the command to 
pray. for laborers who shall go forth into the harvest. 


- 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE evangelistic services in Brooklyn received a new 
impulse by the Week of Prayer, and they are being con- 
tinued with much interest. In New York also similar serv- 
ices are being held, shared by a number of the denomina- 
tions. 


...»-Messrs. Moody, Sankey, and Bliss and Major Whittle 
are carrying on very successfully revival meetings in 
Providence and vicinity. While Mr. Moody and Mr. 
Sankey remain in Providence, Major Whittle and Mr. 
Bliss are working in Pawtucket and Central Falls: 


.... The Congregational Church Building Society held its 
annual business meeting last week. The president, Dr. 
William M. Taylor, congratulated the members upon a 
successful year, notwithstanding the hard times, The 
society has built more churches and parsonages in 1893 
than in any previous twelve months, and the treasurer’s 
report showed an increase of $14,000 on any previous year, 
the total being $182,462. 
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Unoccupied Land in Burma. 


BUDDHISM AND BROTHERHOOD. 





Letters from Mission Fields. 





EASTERN TURKEY. SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL 
INDIA. BURMA. OHINA. JAPAN. 


THE TREASURIES. 


Tw response to special letters of inquiry as to the con- 
dition of the treasuries of the various Foreign Mission 
Boards, we have received replies from a large number, 
indicating very serious deficits. 

The Treasurer of the American Board reports for De- 
cember adecrease of $8,218 in donations, and of $8,530 
in legacies, and for the four months of the financial year 
atotal falling off of $14,589. The special appeal for the 
debt of $88.000 at the beginning of the year has produced 
only $28,000, and little if any more can be expected. 

The Treasurer of the Presbyterian Board reports a 
decrease of receipts during December of $16,216 in do- 
nations, and $49,450 in legacies, and for the eight months 
of the financial year a decrease of $98,331. If the 
Board is to meet all obligations by April 30th, and be 
without debt, it must receive $802,472 or $127,464 more 
than was received during the corresponding period of 
last year. 

The receipts of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
for the pine months of its financial year have been much 
lower than for several years. From April ist, 1891, to 
January ist, 1892, the total receipts were $171,037, the 
next year $168,863, this last year only $77 991. They 
express the hope that the next few weeks will show an 
improved condition, but fear an embarrassing deficit. 

The General Missionary Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church faced the present year with a deficit 
of $109,000, which necessitated a reduction of one-ninth 
in the amounts appropriated to the different missions. 
Owing to the fact that comparatively few collections are 
taken at this season, the officers are unable to say just 
how much they will feel the present financial stringency ; 
but they are apprehensive that the returns of a few 
months later will show a falling off, even from last year. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church South reports a falling 
offof ten per cent. in receipts but is hopeful of the 
future. 

All the societies publish most earnest appeals to the 
churches to enable them not merely to hold their own 
but advance in view of the constantly enlarging oppor- 
tunities. They show how reduced allowances means 
cessation in important building enterprises already be- 
gun, ruinous economy in schools, orphanages, hospitals, 
reduction in the number of native helpers, perhaps the 

recall of missionaries, instead of sending needed re- 
enforce’nents. 

On the other hand, the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
Boards of the Reformed (Dutch) and United Presby- 
terian Churches and the Foreign Christian Missions Soci- 
ety (Disciples) report not only no deficit but a slight 
advance on their usual receipts for this period. The 
Universalist churches have pledged a definite sum for a 
period of years, the payment of which comes at speci- 
fied times so that monthly reports scarcely indicate the 
real situation. 

Inthis convection it is instructive as well as interest- 
ing to note+6me statistics as to the contributions to For- 
eign and Home Missions by the different denominations, 
compiled by Dr. A. P. Happer and published in The 
Presbyterian Banner. . 








Cont'd Home Cont'd F. 





Membership. Miss., 1892. Miss., 1892. 
Congregational............ 491,985 $1,265,507 $840,834 
Presbyterian, North....... 758,749 1,137,205 931,292 
Presbyterian, South....... 163,742 74,008 130,276 
‘ Reformed (Dutch)......... 88,812 66,120 112,163 
United Presbyterian....... 101,858 111,614 114,6 6 
Cumberland Presb......... 160,185 27,216 20,430 
Reformed (German)........ 194,044 45,000 20,000 
Baptist, South.............- 1,100,000 244,334 134,325 
Baptist, North..........-.+. 780,000 633,267 569,172 
Methodist Episcopal....... 2,236,463 573,750 » 725,367 
Meth. Epis., South......... 1,161,666 245,836 304,917 
Protestant Episcopal...... 470,076 657,018 275,600 
Lutherans .........sccccsose 1,188,87 268,358 55,676 
Drbmei BIAS. «.0.0.00000000 0000000 750,000 216,279 70,320 





“ These figures show the average contribution from each 
member of the several denominations to be as follows: 
Congregational, for Home Missions, $2.57; for Foreign 
Missions, $1.70. Presbyterian, North, Home Missions, 
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$1.50; Foreign Missions, $1.22. Presbyterian, South, Home 
Missions, 45c.; Foreign Missions; 80c. United Presbyteri- 
an, Home Missions, $1.09; Foreign Missions, $1.10. Cum- 
berland Presbyterian, Home Missions, 17c.; Foreign Mis- 
sions, 13c. Reformed (German), Home Missions, 23c.; For- 
eign Missions, 10c. Baptists, North, Home Missions, 8ic.; 
Foreign Missions, 73c. Baptists, South, Home Missions, 
22c.; Foreign Missions, 14c. Methodist Episcopal, Home 
Missions, 21c.; Foreign Missions, 32c. Methodist Episco- 
pal, South, Home Missions, 2ic.; Foreign Missions, 23c. 
Protestant Episcopal, Home Missions, $1.39 ; Foreign Mis- 
sions, 58c. Lutherans, Home Missions, 22c.; Foreign Mis- 
sions, 5c. Disciples, Home Missions, 28c.; Foreign Mis- 
sions, 9c.”’ 


TURKEY. 
AM I MY BROTHER'S KEEPER? 


BY THE REV. W. N. CHAMBERS, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





‘** AH, sir, I plead not merely for my own son. There are 
thirty houses in the village. They also are human beings. 
They also need the light of the Gospel.”” So said a villager 
who has this moment left my room. The Gospel had 
reached him through the native colporter and evangelist. 
He was an entire stranger tome. Answering my questions 
he said: “In my early boyhood I learned to read a little. 
It is now more than fifteen years since I began to read the 
Bible. Many a time the Testament was forcibly taken 
from me and destroyed, and I was beaten. Thank God, 
there is no opposition now. Whoever desires may read the 
words of life without molestation. For two years we have 
wanted a teacher. Repeatedly I have entreated Pastor 
Avidisian and others to intercede with you for us. I have 
received no favorable response. Is it that the voice of the 
people is not heard with you also? Does the cry for assist- 
ance receive no attention ? Are we not to have a share in 
the inheritance of the Lord? My fellow-villagers impor- 
tune me, saying: ‘You were to procure a Protestant 
teacher for us. Where is he? Why does he not come? 
Now that I bave come to you in person, with what’ answer 
will I return to them ?”” What answer, indeed, was there 
save one? Then he added these heavy words: ‘It was my 
duty, sir, to lay this question before you, and entreat you 
to help us to a better knowledge of the Gospel of Christ, 
that we may know what right life is. Forget not our hel]p- 
less and pitiable condition. The eyes of the village are 
turned toward you. The will of the Lord be done.” This 
was said in all earnest simplicity. Little did the speaker 
think that every word was a barbed arrow to the heart of 
the listener. 

‘* The eyes of the village are turned toward you.”” AndI 
sighed : “‘O my God, why toward us! What are we to-day 
but empty-handed messengers ?” 

With what a shock sometimes a great truth is brought 
back to one’s mind? Missionaries are the messengers of 
the churcbes—ambassadors for Christ. They haveacharge 
to keep, a message to deliver, a work to perform. The 
very presence of one sent on such a majestic mission wiil 
naturally excite the curiosity of the multitude and arouse 
the expectation of many people. The missionary invites 
attention. He endeavors to inspire confidence in himself, 
and so arouse interest in his message and work. The 
natural outeome must be to lead earnest men, such as this 
villager, unlettered tho they may be, to come for counsel 
and assistance. Not merely the eyes of a village, but the 
eyes of a nation may be upon him. It is not enough tosay, 
“Tam thy fellow-creature, help cometh from the Lord !’’ 
He himself becomes the channel through which that help 
is to a great extent bestowed. What a tremendous respon- 


’ sibility rests on the Church and her messengers ! 


At the same time what a privilege and inspiration itis to 
talk with an earnest soul seeking after God, even tho the 
importuned boon must be denied, 

Erzrim. 


WATER FOR THIRSTY SOULS. 


BY H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 








Harpit is a city set ona hill, and it is poorly supplied 

with water. The water for our schools and for our mis- 
sionary premises, including the trees which we have plant- 
ed, has hitherto been brought in skins or large leathern 
bottles from a fountain outside the city ; and frequently a 
dozen people are at the fountain at a time, waiting their 
chance to get a little water for their homes from thescanty 
supply. Even women and children came a long way for 
it. Through the kindness of friends in America we have 
recently been able to bring water to the city from a dis- 
tance of morethan a mile. It has been a difficult and ex- 
pensive job, taking nearly two years and costing nearly 
$5,000. The springs from which the water comes are on 
the further side of a hill, and this necessitated a tunnel 
through solid rock. But what a blessing it is! It will 
carry refreshment and cleanliness into more than a hun- 
dred homes, and it will supply our hundreds of pupils. 
The quantity of water, however, is limited. What we 
have makes us wish for more. Now that the tunnel and a 
good water course have been made, at a comparatively 
slight expense, other springs can be secured and their 
water turned into this, and so thousands of people be bless- 
ed by it. We hope and pray for the means to dothis. We 
shall at least, I trust, not suffer the present supply to fail 
through neglect. 

“Which thing is an allegory.’”’ At vastly greater ex- 
pense the way has been prepared for giving the Water of 
Life to countless millions of perishing people all over the 
world. Missionaries have gone into almost every land. 
The Bible has been translated into the leading languages 
of the world. Schools have been opened. Systems of edu- 
cation have been established. A Christian literature has 
been created. A great preliminary work has heen done. 

The water course is ready, but the supply is very, very 
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meager. The garden which furnishes water for us is dried 
upin consequence; but greater quantities of land else- 
where become productive only after drainage. There isa 
surfett of water. One of the perils of the Church, dead- 
ening her spirituality and threatening her very life, is her 
wealth, which is largely held as personal, without just 
ideas of stewardship or accountability. The pouring 
abroad of this superfluous wealth would bless the givers 
no less than the receivers. ‘‘ The liberal soul shall be 
made fat ; and he that watereth shall be watered also him- 
self.’ ‘‘ Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that 
there may be meat in mine house, and prove me now here- 
with, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the 
windows of heaven and pour you out a blessing that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.” The blessing is 
of infinite worth compared with the sacrifice necessary to 
secure it. 
Harptt. 


INDIA. 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


BY THE REV. J. 8S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


SomE forms of missionary work are always pressing and 
must be carried on steadily with as much enlargement as 
the resources available will allow. Such are boarding 
schools and churches. 

But the extension of schools into new places and much 
of our evangelistic work is dependent on a combination of 
three conditions and each combination is an upportunity 
The three conditions are: the willingness of the people to 
be taught or to have their children taught, the means to 
send an evangelist or teacher, and the availability of the 
right mah. 

Where these three conditions do not exist there is no 
regular work ; where either two exist without the third 
work is difficult and unsatisfactory. 

Each of these three conditions depends on a different set 
of people from the others. The willingness of the people, 
of course, must be sought from the people to be reached ; 
the means to carry on the work must be sought from the 
home churches, avd the workers must be raised up by the 
mission out of its churches by means of its regular educa- 
tional institutions. 

It is one of the trials of missionary life to see opportuni- 
ties missed by the failure of either of the three necessary 
elements. Just now the first elementis present in excess 
of the other two. The willingness of the people exists 
beyond the means provided by the home churches and the 
number of men available to teach them. 

In my field the means have been provided for one or two 
workers beyond the number of good workers available : 
but that is because the means pecessary are provided so 
irregularly. When suitable men were available there was 
no money to secure them, then when the money came the 
men had gone elsewhere. While the best men are always 
scarce, faithful men of moderate attainments can usually 
be had on condition that the money can be depended on. 

This shows how necessary it is for each party to bear its 
share of the burden. While we missionaries are secuiing 
the willingness of the people, and training up the best 
workers we can, it is a fatal mistake for the good people at 
home to allow any uncertainty about appropriations to 
destroy opportunities. 

In one village four Hindu families have for some time 
been asking to be received as Christians and to have a 
teacher placed among them. At first there were neither 
means nor teacher. Then a special donation supplied the 
means, and yet thereis no teacher. But the money was 
asked for six months ago and refused. Had it been avail- 
able when sought,a man might have been secured long 
ago. 

Five additional men are urgently wanted in my field, and 
the work is ready forthem. The means for two of the five 
are available, but not more. I can look for the two men, 
but need the assurance of the money condition in order to 
secure the other three. It will be sad to find the right men 
and then lose them for want of means. 

Let these considerations dwell in the minds of the Chris- 
tiaus at home when they suffer the missionary work to be 
reduced for want of a sufficient and a steady stream on 
contributions. 

Special donatiovs are a great joy and a blessing, but 
they cannot take the place of the regular annual contribu- 
tions. 

Madura. 





/ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY OF INDIA. 





BY THE REV, ERNEST A. BELL, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The harbor of Madras is so perilous that upon the ap- 
proach of a storm a gun is fired by means of an electric 
wire communicating between the observatory and the 
fort, and upon that signal the harbor master orders all 
ships to sea to breast the tempest as they may. 

Some years since, when an effort was being made to im- 
prove the harbor by building a great pier into the sea, 
many of the more ignorant people were in great distress 
and guarded their children with much care, being full of 
fear that the Government would bury some living children 
beneath the foundations of the pier to make the undertak- 
ing prosperous. 

Which things are a parable concerning our Indian uni- 
versities. Our universities are not safe in a tempest, and 
some life or lives must be laid down beneath the founda- 
tions of the Christian university and universities which 

- are yet to be. 

It would be difficult to speak too highly of the good work 
which.our five Government universities have done and are 
doing ; but they have certain serious defects : 

1, They are necessarily pledged to religious neutrality. 
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2. They have not and never ean have the faculty of 
theology. ° 

8. They have no care over the morals of their students, 
and iu [ddia.such eare is imperatively necessary. 

4. Founded upon the model of the University of London, 

they do no teaching, but only examine and confer degrees. 

The third and fourth defects might be remedied; the 
first and seeond nevercan. Our existing universities can 
never make nor yet nourish Christians as such, nor stand 
as defenses of the faith in the perilous times that are im- 
pending. We speak no evil of existing institutions; but it 
must be evident that that university lacks too much 
which can never confess the only wise God, and can never 
build men into Him in whom are bid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. 

I believe that no greater work can be done in India at 
the present time for our Lord Christ and for his body’s 
sake, which is the Church, the blessed company of all 
faithful people, than the founding of a distinctively Chris- 
tian university in the heart of this Empire, say at this 
central city of Jubbulpore, where ali the races of India 
meet and mingle, and where there is no State institution 
to be envious. 

Already there are threatenings that we may soon have in 
India that contradiction in terms, the denominational 
university. Let us hasten to establish a temple of wisdom 
and worship in which the Triune God shall be forever su- 
preme, and in which all who bear the Christian name and 
live honestly shall be peers. 

Jubbulpore. 


BURMA. : 
A VIRGIN MISSION FIELD. 


BY J. N. CUSHING, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


NORTHEAST of the Salwen River, toward the borders of 
Western China, is a remote mountainous district of which 
strange reports have come from time to time. It has been 
a terra incognita not only to foreigners but to all the sur- 
rounding native races. Good reasons have existed for this 
not only in the fact that this district lies a long distance 
from the ordinary routes of trade and travel, but also in 
the peculiar characteristics of the inhabitants themselves. 
In 1870, during my journey to Kwangtung, Isaw men from 
the southeastern borders of this district, but they were 
considered barmless, having been brought under the rule 
of the Sawbwa of Kwangtung. This peopleis called the Wa 
tribe. With the exception of a Burman army, once sent to 
conquer thisdistrict and work its gold mines, no outsiders 
are ever known to have visited the territory of this people 
until, toward the close of last year, Mr. J. G. Scott, the Su- 
perintendent of the Northern Shan States, went there with 
a small military force. The Burmanarmy was cut off toa 
man; but the English force came back unscathed, and his 
report is intensely interesting. 

The manners and customs of the Was are quite unlike 
those of the general run of human beings. They area peo- 
ple without the most elementary notions of decency or 
propriety of any kind. They habitually practice the most 
savage customs, being unable to sow a field without cut- 
ting off some one’s head and offering it to appease the un- 
seen powers. They are a race of drunkards and opium 
eaters, and: extraordinarily filthy in their habits. Yet, 
after all, these people are not exactly savages; for they cul- 

tivate fields, live in permanent houses, and show unusual 








ingenuity and skill in their fortifications. Some extracts - 


from Mr. Scett’s report may be interesting, altho the peo- 
ple must be a distinctly unpleasant people to get along 
with, 

“They are not ferocious, but they cannot sow a fleld of peas 
without cutting off the head of somebody as an offering to the 
spirits to allow the crops to grow well. They are not degraded, 
and yet the clothes that they wear might be dispensed with 
without great loss of decency. They are exceedingly diligent 
cultivators, but they are very occasionally sober. They bring 
water with a good deal of skill from long distances by means 
of bamboo aqueducts, into the interior of their villages, but 
the water seems to be used for little else than making liquor. 

“The state of dirt of both menand women is absolutely be- 
yond belief, and is only limited by the point beyond which ex- 
traneous matter refuses to adhere to human flesh.” 

Passing over an interesting description of the situation 
aud ingenious fortification of the Wa villages, to none of 
which is there any way of entrance except by a long tun- 
nel from fifty toone hundred feet in length, of the cultiva- 
tion and use of opium, and the universal manufacture of 
liquor with its consequent almost perpetual drunkenness, 
we come to a description of that which gives to this people 
of Burma the name of the ‘‘ Head Hunters of Burma.” 

He says: 

“Outside every village, but not apparently at any special 
point of the compass, isthe Ong Gru Pangkau, the avenue of 
skulls. These groves are conspicuous from long distances. 
They consist of strips of primeval jungle, huge forest trees left 
standing where all the remaining country has been cleared for 
cultivation. The undergrowth is rank, and these avenues are 
usually, but not always, in deep shade. There are rows of posts 
all in one line, and not on both sides of the path, decked with 
human skulls. A niche is cut in the back of the post witha 
ledge on which the skull can rest, There is a round hole in 
front, through which sometimes only the teeth and empty eye- 
sockets, sometimes the whole skull, grin horribly,a ghostly 
smile. The number of skulls run as high as a hundred. 

The source ofsupply for this hideous practice is found 
in 1.2 neighboring Shan or Lem districts. Bat the Was 
often make raids on one another’s villages and sometimes, 
even, a Victim is taken from among the old people of the 
village itself, as-this class is no longer of service in daily 

work. 

It is to be hoped that the Was will be gradually brought 
to abandon their ferocious practice of head-cutting. 
Doubtless in due time the power of the British Govern- 
ment will be felt upon them; outfor the present their dis- 
tance from all usual routes of travel and their almost en- 
tive lack of intercourse with outside communities will pre- 
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vent any immediate action. They are certaialy a strangely 


degraded race, and no people could need the Gospel mere 
than they do. 


Rangin. 





OPEN-AIR PREACHING. 


BY THE REV. JOHN McGUIRE, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


In our evangelistic work, both in the city and in the 
jungle, open-air preaching forms a prominent feature. 
The Buddhist people do not come to us. In order to reach 
them we must gotothem. A picture of an open-air meet- 
ing, therefore, even tho very imperfectly drawn, may serve 
to‘help the home friends to some better understanding of a 
most important feature of our work. 

This is the cold season, our time for jungle work. 
Imagine a large, clumsy ox-cart loaded with bed, boxes, 
books tracts, provisions, etc., with a native cook following 
behind, and you have our equipment. The people of the 
country live not ata distance from each other as do the farm- 
ers of America, but in villages. We go from village tw vil- 
lage preaching the Word. Entering a village and seeking 
out the most convenient spot we sit down and sing a Gospel 
hymn. Itcallsthe people together. They come quickly 
and from all directions; they are of all ages and sizes. The 
little ones, too small to walk or run, are carried, in native 
fashion, astride the hips of their elders. The larger chil- 
dren, many of them with no other clothing than a pair of 
auklets, come crowding about, looking timidly and curi- 

ously at the strangers. The older people stand about or 
sit in Eastern fashion, almost all, both men and women, 
smoking their cheroots. This isour audience, and it is well 
worthy of our study. It is a characteristic audience so far 
as the jungles of Upper Burma are eoncerned, and by it 
we may judge more correctly of Buddhism than by any 
exposition of it in a Parliament of Religions. The little 
babes, either entirely naked or wrapped in some dirty 
cloth as a protection against the cold, the larger children 
dirty, unclothed, untaught, uncared for; the men and 
women just such children, only grown to larger years, 
ignorant of God and the way of life, professing a religion, 
but knowing not what they worship—this is our audience, 
and not until the years have made such scenes familiar can 
one look upon it unmoved. 

Mandalay. 





CHINA. 
A HUNAN CHRISTIAN. 


BY B. C. HENRY, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 








In the extreme southern district of the anti foreign 
province of Hunan there is a band of faithful Christians 
connected with the Presbyterian Mission across the border 
at Lien-chow, in the Canton Province. Conspicuous 
among these faithful witnesses are Tam-yow and his wife. 
Last year Tam-yow was arrested, imprisoned and beaten 
because of his Christianity. He endured the suffering 
and reproach without a murmur. When released from 
prison he came to Lien-chow for instruction and counsel, 
bringing his wife with him. Their Christian spirit was 
strikingly shown in their feelings toward their persecu- 
tors. Nota word of bitterness or complaint was uttered 
by them, only sorrow that the people were so blinded by 
error and superstition. While at Lien-chow Tam-yow’s 
younger brother, a worthless opium smoker, fraudulently 
sold his (Tam-yow’s) house and land, and squandered the 
money. In consequence of this, when Tam-yow returned 
to his native place he found himself homeless and well- 
nigh friendless as well as penniless. With Christlike 
spirit he refrained from reproach and accusation of his 
brother, saying: ‘‘ Let it pass ; but come with me to Lien- 
chow and be cured of your opium habit.” He brought 
that moral and physical wreck of a brother to the hospi- 
tal, his only reward for this act of benevolence being that, 
after two days in the hospital, the brother absconded, 
leaving Tam-yow to pay all the expenses. After this Tam- 
yow and his wife were so filled with desire to tell others of 
Christ that, notwithstanding all the ill-treatment they 
had received, they went back to their native place, and for 
months past have been. carrying on a most successful 
evangelistic work. The only pecuniary aid they have re- 
ceived in this work was a contribution of a few dollars 
made by the native church in Lien-chow toward their 
traveling expenses. 

Tam-yow had a good house in the country, but incon- 
veniently located for the work he had set out to do; so he 
exchanged it at.considerable pecuniary loss for one in his 
native village; in fact, the very house which his brother 
had fraudulently sold during his absence. This house he 
uses as a chapel, where he explains in a simple manner 
the way of Life, and exhorts all who come to accept Jesus. 
Thus far he has been kept in peace, and pursues his work 
without interference from gentry or officials. His charac- 
ter commands respect. He is frequently invited to neigh- 
boring villages to expound the Gospel ; his wife is often 
invited to speak to the women. His house is filled from 
day to day with people seeking instruction, and especially 
on the Sabbath. He emphasizes three points: 1, to give 
up idols and superstitious customs ; 2, to repent of sin 
and trust in Jesus for salvation; 3, to keep the Sabbath 
strictly as a day of rest and worship, 

As the result of his voluntary labors there are now at 
that place nearly a score of applicants for baptism, be- 
tween forty and fifty hopeful inquirers, and nearly one 
hundred regular attendants at service on Sabbath. They 
receive no pecuniary help. He and his wife are of one 
heart and one mind. Hisidea of duty is expressed in the 
words: ‘‘ Worldly affairsare secondary. While people will 
come and listen. 1 must teach them, and work for my sup- 
port in the intervals,” His wife nobly abets him and urges 
him to give all his time to work for Christ and the souls 
around them, while she works with her hands to support 
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them both. Their faith is sim pleand sublime. They hav 


perfect trust in the love and care of the Father above. 
absolute belief in Christ as the only Savior of men, and a 
burning zeal to tell others of him and lead them to accept 
him as Savior. 

We may well hope that those whom they win will be of 
like spirit, in a measure at least, and that an active self- 
helping church will be established there. Their faith and 
practical work speak volumes for the strength and nobility 
of Hunanese character when touched by the Spirit of God, 
and give promise of a great army of stalwart Christians, 
earnest, zealous soldiers of the Cross, in that stronghold of 
Chinese ultra-conservatism, of abounding superstition and 
of intensest hatred to Christianity. 

With such evidence of the power of the truth in that 
great Province where all that the united force of officials 
and people can effect or their ingenuity can suggest, has 
been done to keep out the missionary and the Gospel, we 
need not fear the villainous screeds disseminated by the 
infamous Chow-Han and his followers, or the anti-foreign 
policy of the Viceroy, whose hostile attitude has encour- 
aged riot and murder, culminating in the barbarous mas- 
sacre of the Swedish missionaries, at Sung-pu, near Han- 
kow. Hunan is even now being won for Christ, and Tam- 
yow and his wife and such as they are God’s chosen agents 
in the work. 

Canton, 


JAPAN. 
BUDDHISM AND BROTHERHOOD. 


BY THE REV, B. C. HAWORTH, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board, 





AN incident occurred on board the steamship “‘ Empress 

of India’’ between Vancouver and Yokohama which de- 
servés notice in connection with the Parliament of Re- 
ligions in Chicago. One of the cabin passengers was the 
Rev. Shaku Soyen, a Buddhist priest who took part in the 
Parliament. During the voyage a splendid opportunity 
occurred for testing the sincerity of these lofty sentiments 
about the “‘ Brotherhood of Man” which he and so many 
others from the Orient expressed at the Parliament. One 
of the Japanese passengers in the steerage was sick unto 
death. Whenthe ship’s surgeon found that the end was 
near, supposing that the dying man would like to enjoy 
the comforts of his religion, if there be any comfort in it, 
sent for the Rev. Shaku Soyen requesting his presence at 
the bed of death. To the Westerner it would seem that 
common humanity, to say nothing of the ties of country, 
would have prompted an instant compliance with such a 
request. Not so in the case of the Rev. Shaku Soyen. He 
had many questions to ask in regard to the name, the cir- 
cumstances, etc., of the patient. Among these questions 
was one to this effect: ‘‘ Do you think he belongs to the 
laboring class?’ The surgeon replied that as nearly’as 
he could judge from appearances the patient was a labor- 
ing man. This answer seemed to be decisive. Through 
the interpreter the ‘‘ Reverend ” gentleman sent back the 
reply that it was not worth while to go! 

When the report of this incident first reached me I was 
inclined to think that the priest had been misunderstood 
because of his defective knowledge of English. Wishing to 
know the facts I interviewed the surgeon and learned that 
the report was true. — The surgeon offered to write a state- 
ment over his own signature and suggested that the inci- 
dent be published in the American papers. Following is his 
statement : 

“THe Rev. Mr. HaworrTH: 
“ Dear Sir:—In answer to your inquiry about the Japanese 
nger (Mr. Koratechi) who died at sea,I beg to say that, 
fearning the presence of a Japanese Buddhist priest (the Rev. 
Mr. Shaku) on board I went to him and informed him of the 
serious condition of the above passenger, and that he would die 
within twenty-four hours, and was asked what occupation he 
followed; if he wasa laborer. I replied in the affirmative. I 
then asked him if he would come to the hospital and see him. 
He consulted with some Japanese friends, and said he didn’t 
know him, and it wasn’t worth while. 
“Yours Truly, : 
“H. A. Brucr, Surgeon, 
“H. M.S. ‘Empress of India.’ 
Few of us would dissent from the sentiment of the sur- 
geon, expressed to me in conversation, that this conduct 
on the part of the priest was shockingly inhuman. The 
poor fellow died the same night, and early on the morning 
of Sunday, October 22d, his body was committed to the 
deep. Mr. Soyen did not even attend the burial, which 
was conducted by the captain with a few appropriate 


“ Kose, October 29th, 1893. 


words. ‘ 

It may be added that the interpreter, through whom the: 
ship’s surgeon communicated with the priest, in reply to 
questions on the part of some of the passengers, who had 
heard of the affair, said that the reason which kept the 
Rev. Shaku Soyen from attending his dying countryman 
was that there are so many religions in Japan and he did 
not know to which religion the patient belonged! A sig- 
nificant comment on the trend of Buddhism as regards 
human brotherhood. ' : 

Tt may be said in further explanation of this conduct on 
the part of Shaku Soyen that bedside ministrations do not 
form so important a part of the duties of a Buddhist 

riest as is the case with a Christian minister. It is the 

urial service which is most important. : 

There is also a curious custom in Japan which may 
throw further light on the case. In every community the 
inhabitants are enrolled at birth at the local temple, whose 
priests are the authorized religious teachers and are always 
expected to take charge of the funerals of those whose 
names are thus enrolled. So long as an individual re- 
mains in the region of the family temple the tie which 
binds him to it is exceedingly difficult to break; but if 
he moves away he is no longer bound by this tie. This 
explains the fact, so often observed by missionaries, that 
the mem p of Christian churches is made up almost 
entirely of people who have come from other localities. In 
the city of Osaka, for instance, it isa very rare thing to 
find a native Osakan in any of the churches. The same 
is true,n all parts of the country. So — as a Japan- 
ese remains in the neighborhood of his family temple it is 
almost impossible to get him to break the temple tie and 
join a Christian church ; but when he moves to another 
place he is free to do as he likes. This custom may explain 
the conduct of the priest as above related. The patient 
was.a resident of Yokohama while Shaku Soyen’s temple 
is at Kamakura, nine miles away. But however natural 
and excusable may have been his conduct from his point 
of view the contrast between Buddhism and Christianity 
in a case like this is. certainly worthy of note, 
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Charities. 


By the will of Thomy Lafon,a wealthy Negro of New 
Orleans, $214,000 are left to benevolent institutions. 
Among the bequests are $10,000 to the Charity Hospital, 
$5,000 and a square of ground to the Lafon Home for Col- 
ored Children, and already endowed by him ; $20,000 to the 
Asylum of the Little Sisters of the Poor, $3,000 to the 
Shakespeare Alms Home, $15,000 to the Catholic Colored 
Indigent Hospital, $3,000 to the Louisiana Asylum, $15,000 
to the Holy Family Asylum, $10,000 to the Holy Family 
Order, $3,000 to Straight University. In addition his real es- 
tate, consisting of valuable property in the business section 
of the city, was left to various charities, making his total 
donations to charitable or educational purposes $214,000. 
The rest of his fortune of $500,000 was distributed between 
relatives and friends. Most of the institutions endowed by 
Lafon are exclusively for whites. 





....Among various bequests in the will of Mrs. Lucy A. 
Williams, of Pittsfield, Ill., are: To the Methodist Hospi- 
tal in Brooklyn, N. Y., $5,000 to endow a bed; to the 
Board of Church Extension, $3,000; to the Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Education Society, $3,000; to the Chicago 
Deaconess Home, $1,000; to the Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, $600; to Missions, $1,500. 


...-The late Mrs. Sarah L. Ames, of Easton, Mass., 
widow of Oliver Ames and mother of the late Frederick L. 
Ames, has left $10,000 each to the American Unitarian 
Association and the Free Hospital for Women in Boston. 
Five grandchildren receive $1,000,000 each. 


.... President Harper announced at the winter convoca- 
tion of the University of Chicago early this month, that 
John D. Rockefeller had sent on $50,000 cash to be spent at 
once for books. This gift is distinct from the $500,000 due 
after July next. 


....The Wharton School of Finance and Economy con- 
nected with the University of Pennsylvania has received 
an additional sum of $75,000 from Joseph Wharton, of 
Philadelphia, making in all $200,000 that it has received 
from him. 

....Among the bequests of the late Senator Stanford 
was one of $300,000 to a kinsman in Australia. Being him- 
self wealthy he has returned the money to the Leland 
Stanford University as an endowment fund for a library. 


...-The Little Sisters of the Poor, the Seminary of St. 
Charles Borromeo, and the Catholic Maternity Hospital 
are given the $2,000 estate of Frederick Carlen, of Phila- 
delphia, after the payment of a few private bequests. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 28TH. 


GOD’S COVENANT WITH NOAH.—GEn. 98-17. 


GoLDEN TEXT.—I do set my bow in the cloud, and it 
shall be for a token of a covenant between me and the 
earth.—GEN. 9:13. 

NoTEs.—It is of no use to try to answer a multitude of 
curious questions about the Flood. The traditions of a Del- 
uge are very widely diffused over the world ; but it is not 
easy to tell which are original or which are derived from the 
Hebrew Scriptures. We need not suppose that the Flood 
covered all the earth as we now know it. There is not water 
enough in the world to do it, unless there were greater 
geological changes than we can conceive as possible. The 
contrast between the biblical story and the Chaldean story, 
which is known from. both Berosus and the tablets Jug up 
in Assyria, is very great, the Chaldean being crude and full 
of polytheistic features, while the Genesis story is beauti- 
ful, and presents one God worthy of worship. Scholars 
differ as to their conclusions whether we are to hold that 
this story represents a real cataclysm which covered that 
part of the world known to the writers, caused by a 
sudden and temporary depression beneath the ocean 
of the region abouf Babylonia and Armenia, or whether we 
are to find here a purified, spiritualized version of an 
ancient Semitic tradition, adapted for its religious lesson. 
“*Covenant.’’—This is a one-sided covenant, the 
promise being made only by God. —‘* 1 do set my bow 
in the clouds.”—As if God were a warrior who would no 
longer slay, but had hung up his bow. Of course the rain- 
bow bad always appeared from the beginning, whenever 
the sun shone through raindrops on a background of cloud. 
“T will remember my covenant.”—A passage like 
this shows in part .how a human element of description 
enters into such a narrative. Of course God does not need 
to be so remembered ; but it was well that it should be put 
in this pictorjal way in narrative to teach God’s mercy. 
The repetitions in this passage are noticeable, and have a 
bearing on the question of the literary sources of the story 
as we have it; but that is too difficult a subject to be 
introduced into the Sunday-school, except for unusually 
advanced classes. 4 

Instruction.—God puts himself under obligation to his 
creatures by their creation and by his own promises. They 
can depend on him, and have a right to do so. If Ged 
makes a law, like that of gravitation, we have a right to 
depend on it and to use it. God will not treat us so badly 
as to let that law ever fail us, either for good or bad. It 
is his covenant with the earth. He has promised us that 
the law of gravitation shall hold. So he has made a law, 
a covenant,a promise to all living creatures that food 
shall nourish a healthy organism. We have a similar 
covenant from God in all his moral law. 

This particular covenant was that there should be no 
more Flood ; but that is only one of a thousand covenants. 
Oae wid studies nature is studying God’s covenants. So 
one who studies moral philosophy, or ethics, or anything 
else that can be learned, by which we can judge the future 
fron t23 pr3t, isstulyiaz Goi’scovenants. A student of 
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nature is all the time asking God questions as to what is 
his sure covenant with the earth and with man. 

The picture we have here of God hanging up in the sky 
his war-bow, and promising never to use it in this way 
again, is very poetical and primitive; but it suggests a 
great and noble lesson, that God loves mercy. Men 
would still be wicked, but God does not love to injure even 
the wicked. He much prefers to give them sunshine and 
rain and fruitful harvests in due measure. We have a 
very gracious and forgiving God. 

When we look on the rainbow it is not enough to think 
of the laws of refraction which separate light into its pris- 
matic colors, but we should also think of the love of God 
even for the undeserving. We should think of the faith- 
ful promises of God. We should think of his laws as 
blessedly permanent and trustworthy. 

We are to use a story like this not for caviling, not for 
raising curious and puzzling questions, not for putting 
down those who believe most or believe least; but for the 
religious lessons involved. The lesson of the Flood is in 
part one of the punishment of the wicked; but it is much 
more a lesson of the wonderful long-suffering of God. The 
story tells us that God allowed a hundred and twenty 
years to pass before the threatened catastrophe came, so 
that men might have a chance to prepare and repent and 
escape. Then the story tells us that as God had repented 
that he made man, so he repented of the Flood, or, rather, 
promised never to send another. So “ mercy first and last 
shall brightest shine.” 

The old Chaldean account of the Flood says that after 
the Deluge the God who sent it said that there should be no 
more flood, but that instead of flood there should be wild 
beasts and pestilence to destroy men ; and it has nothing to 
say about a bow in theclouds asa sign of peace. We see how 
gracious the Jehovah ofthe Old Testament is as compared 
with the old pagan gods. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


AYER, W. O., Everett, accepts call to Brockton, Mass. 

BARBER, C. W., Battle Creek, Mich., resigns. 

FOLSOM, FRANK G., Brookline, Me., resigns. 

GALLAGHER, J. T., Churdan, Ia., resigns. 

HOUSTON, G. E., Fort Madison, Ia., resigns. 

NOBBS, S. B., Salem, accepts call to Gloucester, Mass. 

MOORE, A. R., Somerville, Mass., resigns. 

STONE, J. Warp, Clinton, Mich., resigns. 

WALKER, WALTER M., New York, N. Y.. accepts call to Elgin, 
Ill. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANGELL, Marcus 8., Grand Rapids, accepts call to Hudson- 
ville, Mich. 
BERG, Wit.1AM E., Mitchell, 8. D., accepts call to Durant and 
Pine Creek, Ia. 
BROWN, AURELIAN L., Howells, Neb., called to Villard and 
Hudson, Minn. 


BROWN, H. W., Union Sem., called to Mt. Hope ch., New York, 
N.Y. 


—— CHRISTOPHER W., ord. January 4th, North Adams, 

Mass. 

CONRAD, GeorGE A., Saratoga and Cherry Hill chs., Omaha, 
Neb., resigns. 

DY AS, Josepu P., Baxter, Ia., resigns. 

FRANCIS, A. Hathaway, Orange, Vt., resigns. 

GODDARD, H. M., ord. January 3d, South Royalton, Vt. 

GORDON, Davin B., Rodman, accepts call to Pitcher and Union 
Valley, N. Y. 

HANKMEYER, NATHANIEL W., River Grove, Ill., accepts call 

. to Sanborn, N. D. 

HARWOOD, JAMES H., Orange, called to Compton, Cal. 

HOLMAN, WIL.LI1AM H., Southport, Conn., called to Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

MERRILL, WItu1AM C., First ch., San Diego, Cal., resigns. 

MERLANDS, R. W., Port Byron, IIL, called to missionary work 
in Cal. 

STUBBINS, W1tu1aM H., Manson, Ia., resigns. 

LUTHERAN. 

DIENER, J. G., Middle Lancaster, accepts call to Bouquet and 
Harrison City, Penn. 

DINGHAM, E., Huntington, Penn., resigns. 

HOELSCHE, E. V., Glen Garden, N. J., resigns. 

McCUTCHEON, W. R., Circleville, O., resigns. 

MILLER, A. C., Lima, accepts call to Plymouth, O. 

we ‘~taneaes SAMUEL, Tiffin, O., accepts call to Wheeling, W. 

a. 


YOST, T. J., Altamont, N. Y., called to Montoursville, Penn. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

CLARK, Epwarp P., Union City, Tenn., accepts call to South 
Lyon, Mich. 

FRYLING, WILuraM, Fall River, Mass., accepts call to Morris 
Plains, N. J. 

FULTON, Henry, Newark, called to Nelsonville, 0. 

HASSLER, A. L., Auburn, N. Y., resigns. 

JACKA, E. C., becomes pastor, Girard, Kan. 

KING, D. H., Vineland, N. J., called to San Erancisco, Cal. 

LONSDALE, FRANK, St. Joseph, Mo., resigns. 

McMINN, W. A., Eldorado, Owassa, etc., Ia., resigns. 

NYCE, Harry, Kingston, called to Peru, Ind. 

ODELL, JosepH H., Albany, accepts call to Syracuse, N. Y. 

ROBERTS, W. D., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Washington, 


omaw. D. E., Lincoln Univ., accepts call to West Nottingham, 


STUMP, F. W., Artesian, accepts call to Wentworth, Colman 
and Bethel, So. Dak. 


SWAN, B. C., Metropolis, Ill., resigns. 

VAN DYKE, Davin, New Albany, Ind., resigns. 
WHISTLER, J.H., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Kenton, 0. 
WHITE, W1.11AM G., Cuba, N. Y., called to Youngstown, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DIECKMAN, H., Ref. Ger., goes from Titusville, Penn., to Frost- 
burg, Md. 

DIXON, Josepn, Ref. Dutch, Rouse’s Point, cailed to Shawan- 
gunk, N.Y. 

ELLIOTT, A. B., Cumb. Pres., Vanderbilt, Penn., resigns. 

HURTER, Moses H., La Plata, Md., accepts call to Detroit, 

ich. 


EVANS, F. E., Prot. Epis., Donaldsonville, La., resigns. 
LIBBY, J. ALBERT, Adventist, accepts call to Bangor, Me. 


OSBORN, Roszar G., Prot. Epis., Kearney, Neb., accepts call to 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


January 18, 1894, 
Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received, The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. : 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.* 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL was born in what Mr. Emer- 
son called the Brahmin class of New England, a circum- 
stance which introduced him into this world in the best 
and healthiest way a boy could enter it by. His ances- 
tor came over in the Newbury immigration of 1639, and 
the Lowell line as it descended blossomed out in its own 
name and branched into other distinguished families, to 
whose success it contributed and in whose fame and rank 
it shared. His father, the Rev. Charles Lowell, the 
minister of the old West Church, over which Dr. Bartol 
presided during the greater part of the son’s life, was a 
man at once gracious and striking, highly respected and 
every where beloved, a man of books and of such broad 
sympathies that he passed through the turbulence of the 
Unitarian controversy claimed by both parties in the 
strife, and probably with no very clear definition in his: 
own mind of the party position he inclined to. 

Mr. Norton, in the few and precious notes he intro- 
duces to the volumes before us, speaks of the poet’s 
mother as descended from an old Orkney family, and 
having the romantic tincture of ‘ those solitary Northern 
isles” in her blood. He adds that her son, who was the 
youngest of five children, believed that his poetic tem- 
perament was an inheritance from her. 

The ideals of his home were his most precious inherit- 
ance, simple, noble and genial, such as gave promise of 
a gracious manhood with nothing of its strength im- 
paired, at once powerful and free. 

What has become of Lowell’s boyish letters and 
papers we do not know. There may have been not 
many of them. But few remain, and they do not make 
the impression of a precocious lad, tho as read in Mr. 
Norton’s first volume they are pleasing reflections of 
the boy, his friends, his home and the life he was 
leading. , 

The dawn of genius must, however, have been visible 
before he was graduated at Harvard, tho he did not 
distinguish himself as a scholar and was s0 little able to 
apply himself to his regular studies that, without 
moral delinquency to his charge, he was rusticated in 
his Senior year and was not restored to his class in time 
to read the Class Poem he had been chosen to write. 

The trouble with the young man was neither indiffer- 
ence nor indolence, tho he says in one of the letters of 
this period that everybody was calling him indolent. 
He had not yet come to understand himself. The world 
lay open before him, and he found it no easy matter to 
choose. His profound and religious conscientiousness 
made him ask whether it might not be his duty to follow 
his father into the Christiaa ministry. The seductions 
of New England thrift prevailed on him at one time 
to ‘‘ bid farewell to all his greatness” and settle down 
to business. Then, again, we see him vacillating be- 
tween medicine and law, with the result that he took 
two years in the law school, and came out, in 1840, two 
years after graduation at Harvard, with his degree of 
LL.B. 

A few months later, the autumn of the same year, he 
was engaged to Miss Maria Whité, a woman destined 
from that time on to play a part hardly inferior to his 
own in the making of Lowell, and to whom, as Mr. Nor- 
ton truly says, he ‘‘ owed all that a man may owe to the 
woman whom he loves.” Tho younger than Lowell, she 
was already a poet, with a distinct imaginative faculty 

and, so far as ripe culture and moral enthusiasm are 
concerned, in advance of him, and able to lead and in- 
fluence him.. Among the most striking letters of this 
period are those to Mr. C. F. Briggs, of this city, then 
editor of The Broadway Journal, afterward of Putnam’s 
Magazine, and still later an editor on the staff of THE 
INDEPENDENT. To him was written a letter of consola- 
tion (Vol. I, 78), in which Lowell throws his heart wide 
open to his friend. He says: 





“ Disease, poverty, death, sorrow, all come to us with 
unbenign faces ; but from one after another the mask falls 
off, and we behold faces which retain the glory and the 
calm of having looked in the face of God. To me, at least, 
your bereavement has come with the softest step and the 
most hallowed features, for it has opened a new channel 
for my love to flow toward youin. More, it has made my 
heart tenderer and more open to all, and I can even almost 
believe that I love Maria better, as I forecast how she and 


* I may be called upon to bear the same trial together. The 


older I grow the less [am affected by the outward ob- 
servances and forms of religion, and the more confidingness 
and affection doI feel toward God. ‘He leadeth me in 
green pastures.’ Trust in Providence is no longer a mean- 
ingless phrase to me. The thought of it has oftener 
brought happy tears into my eyes than any other thought 
except that of my beloved Maria. I know that it is need- 
less to say thi: to you; but I know also that it is always 
sweet and consoling to have our impulses seconded by the 
sympathy of our friends.” 


In yet nobler strain he writes again to the same friend, 





PARADISE, F. IL. Prot. Epis., East Greenwich, R. L., pti 
call to New Orleans, La. 

WYCKOFF, Garagerr, Raf. Datch, Metuchen, accepts call to 
Holmdel, N. J. 


._* Lereegs OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Edited by CHARLES ELIOT 
Norron. Two vols. 8vo. Harper & Brothers, New York. Vol. I, pp- 
vii, 418._ Vol. II, pp. v, 464. $8.00. 
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nine years later, when his own life was broken in two by 
the death of this beloved Maria (p. 205). He can only 
hope, he writes, 

“that the sweet influences of thirteen years spent with 
one like her may be seen and felt in my daily life hence- 
forth. Atpresent I only feel that there is a chamber whose 
name is Peace, and which opens toward the sunrising, 
and that Iam not in it. I know very well that 
this sunset-glow, even of a life like hers, will fade by de- 
grees ; that the brisk, busy day will return with its bills 
and notes and beef and beer . . but yet I look for- 
ward with agony to the time when she may become a 
memory instead of a constant presence. She promised to 
be with me if that were possible, but it demands all the 
energy of the soul to believe without sight, and all the un- 
metapbysical simplicity of faith to distinguish between 
fact and fancy. I know that the little transparent film 
which covers the pupil of my eye is the only wall between 
her world and mine, but that hair-breadth is as effectual 
as the space between us and the sun. I cannot see her, I 
cannot feel when I come home that she comes to the door 
to welcome me as she always did. I can only hope that 
when I go through the last door that opens for all of usI 
may hear her coming step upon the other side.” 

Looked at from a general point of view this collec- 
tion will be of interest in many ways; for the revela- 
tion made in it of Lowell as a man, for the evolu- 
tion of his literary history, his theory of criticism, 
the glimpses of other men and their work, and for 
the plums of wit and wisdom which are served up in 
it and in great variety. In all these points of view 
these volumes offer a feast’ unsurpassed in richness, 
nobleness and flavor; but, after all, the commanding and 
ever-winning figure in the book is Lowell himself. The 
company collected around him in the letters and on 
whom he pours himself out in all the moods and keys 
of mind and heart, is a choice one. It is by no means 
full as a gallery of the celebrities of the times. Lowell 
was a shy, retiring man, devoted to letters, books, home 
and friends. His interests were wide, tho he hid him- 
self between privacy and friends. He was not an artist 
who shut himself up in art and forbade to flow in his 
breast the streams of hot, turbulent emotion and 
strife which break up the repose and calm of life. 
He was a close observer of affairs, who wore his heart 
upon his sleeve. He lived in the ‘‘eager, nipping air” 
of New England public spirit. He carried with him the 
New England feeling of responsibility and the New 
England conscientiousness. It never occurred to him to 
live his life apart from political duty and from religion 
avy more than to live it apart from nature and the out- 
of-doors. When he was proposed for Congregs he felt 
that it was not in him to represent his district and op- 
posed his non placet to that proposition, but, ‘‘ noblest 
Grecian of them all” that he was in letters, his interests 
were so broad, so social and so political that he was 
never more wholly at home than when he was repre- 
senting his country at the Court of St. James. The best 
things he ever did in literature are politicalat core. ‘‘The 
Biglow Papers” are. His best addresses and essays 
are. Evenhis poems do not wander far from these re- 
lations. The elements brought together in his composi- 
tion were very fine; but they were compounded on a 
large,manly and masculine scale, which saved him from 
the dilettanteism, the barren impracticability of the 
literary man, and perhaps from the still greater danger, 
as things then stood in Eastern Massachusetts, of tran- 
scendental illusions. 

There may have been at one time some promise of his 
following the leadership of the high-born Boston tories 
into critical conservatism. It was commonly said that 
he had been severe in his allusions to Margaret Fuller 
in the ‘‘Fable for Critics.” We find no indication in 
these letters that he thought so himself, tho in one of 
them he makes that confession as to Bryant and adds 
that he is doing him justice in a review then under way. 
But whatever trace of this his letters showed at any 
time, we see it melting away under the influence of Mr. 
Emerson and still more rapidly of Maria White, under 
whose potent inspiration he took his place in the 
abolition ranks, contributed to the Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard, and in 1854, apropos of the Burnsrescue, wrote to 
Miss Loring : : 

“Ts not all this about that poor fugitive Burns nasty ? 
I can find no other word. I do not like to think that the 
natural instincts of Massachusetts are all snobbish, but it 
would take a good deal to convince me that they are not. 
They seem to take a positive pleasure in doing anything 
for a man whom they think an aristocrat; and while the 


“Virginia newspapers are descanting on the meritoriousness 


of shooting Yankee schoolmasters they are inviting a 
Virginia slave hunter to dinner. By St. Paul! if things 
go on and the old Puritan spirit once get up again (if it be 
not dead) we may send them schoolmasters such as Oliver 
sent to Ireland.” 

Things did ‘go on.” The ‘‘old Puritan spirit got up 
again,” and the schoolmasters Lowell was thinking of 
were sent, among them three of hisown nephews, to give 
their lives for their country. His national feeling bub- 
bles upon every occasion, with provocation and with- 
out it. When the ‘‘ Alabama” was sunk he breaks out : 

“Ts not the coup degrdceof the ‘Alabama’ refreshing ? 
That an American sloop of war should sink a British 
ship of equal force, manned by British sailors and armed 


‘with British guns in the British Channel! There is some- 


thing to make John Bull reflect.” (Vol. L, p. 837.) 
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So again a little later (p. 341): 

**Wouldn’t I like” to dine old Farragut, tho! By 
Jove! the sea-service has not lost its romance, in spite of 
iron turtles, ¥ And isn’t wood after all the thing ?”’ 

And again (p. 343): 

‘* A poet doesn’t deserve to have been boin in a country 
if he can’t instinctively express what his countrymen have 
in their hearts. No nation is great enough to put up with 
insult, for it is the one advantage of greatness to be strong 
enough to protect herself from it. I think a war with 
England would be the greatest calamity but one—the 
being afraid of it.” 

‘‘ The Biglow Papers” are the most American thing ever 
written in this country; but they are their author all 
over again, as some of us knew him, and as all of us can 
see him in these letters. 

It was easy enough to foresee that such a man as Mr. 
Lowell might prove intractable in party discipline. The 


‘old New England temper, however fiercely it flamed up 


against the Quakers, had a strong spice of Quaker indi- 
vidualism in it ; and Lowell was no exception. The 
looming up of Mr. Blaine as a political force was the 
first portent that seriously disturbed him. He had 
voted the Union ticket in the famous coalition of 1850, 
which made Banks Speaker and sent Wilson to the 
House and Sumner tothe Senate. He was from the first, 
as he was at lust, the Mugwump in principle, as every 
old-fashioned New Englander was. He draws his own 
political portrait in his letters, and draws it in such 
characters as to have given in them the history, the phi- 
losophy and the vindication of the whole Independent re- 
volt. If it shows any defect inLowell’s case, it was the 
noble one of an excess of patriotic devotion, of honor, pub- 
lic spirit and Puritan ideals. The picture given in these 
letters of Lowell among his friends and literary asso- 
ciates is charming, almost beyond comparison ; all the 
more so because the company to whom they are ad- 
dressed is rare, choice, not very large, and, above all, in- 
timate. Here in these letters he pours out his learning, 
his critical observations, his theories of life, of poetry, 
politics, of religion, his love and his wit. He takes 
young Howells, who had not yet known Veni‘e, by the 
hand and introduces him in advance, as the literary star 
which was surely rising. He meets Stedman with 
hearty praise and with no less flattering and kindly 
criticism. He puts his pen on the besetting sin of Dick- 
ens, and shows why Thackeray is better. Here is an 
example (Vol. I, p. 211): 


“In Dickens the lower part of ‘the world’ is brought 
into the police court, as it were, and there, after cross- 
examination, discharged or cgmmitted, as the case may 
be. The characters are real and low, but they are facts. 
That is one way. Thackeray’s is another and better. One 
of his books is like a Dionysius ear, through which you 
hear the world talking, entirely unconscious of being over- 
heard.” 

To Byron he applies Leigh Hunt’s remark that ‘‘ he 
looked like a boy to whom a plain bun had been given 
when he expected a plum one.” 

In a letter to Stedman he writes of Swinburne: 

“‘Tam too old to have a painted hetaira palmed off on me 

for a Muse, and I hold unchastity of mind to be worse than 
that of body. Why should a man by choice go down to live 
in his cellar, instead of mounting to those fair upper cham- 
bers which look tuward the sunrise of that Easter which 
shall greet the resurrection of the soul from the body of 
this death? Viginibus pueris que? Tobe sure! Let no 
man write a line that he would not have his daughter read. 
When a man begins to lust after the Muse instead of luv- 
ing her, he may be sure that it is never the Muse that ‘he 
embraces. ButI have outlived many heresies, and shall 
outlive this new Adamite one of Swinburne. The true 
Church of poetry is founded on a rock, and I have no fear 
that these smutchy backdoors of Hell shall prevail against 
her.” : 
Sometimes his spirits rise and his fun overflows. No- 
where in the Ana of Lamb is there anything more irre- 
sistibly funny than the story of the little pig dinner, and 
the invitationin verse,with notes, to Mr. James T. Fields 
to be present. Sometimes he flows over in puns, No 
man made them more easily when he was in the mood, 
and many of them are good enough tostand. But it is 
not the merit of each pun or of any in the series that 
overwhelms you, but the bubbling, foaming exuberance 
of the merry stream. 

His life in England was as nearly what it was at home 
as the circumstances permitted. He waseverywhere the 
same simple-hearted man and warm-hearted American. 
His type of manhood fnclined him to the Stoic in philos- 
ophy and to Calvin in theology. There is a letter in the 
second volume (p. 165) in which he expresses to Leslie 
Stephen his sympathy with Jonathan Edwards, adding 
that ‘‘if he had only conceived of damnation as a spirit- 
ual state, the very horror of which consists in its being 
delightful to who is in it, I could go with him alto- 
gether.” He says elsewhere of the new substitutes pro- 
posed for the God of revelation, that ‘‘ the protoplasm 
fetich is a poor substitute for the Rock of Ages” (p. 245). 
It was the depth and strength of his moral convictions 
which threw him into political revolt, particularly 
against the spoils system of appointments, which he de- 
clared he saw in full operation in Spain when he was 
Minister at Madrid, and which he also believed had done 
more to ruin Spain than the Inquisition. 

We close our notice of these brilliant volumes with an 
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example of ‘Lowell’s great power in literary portraiture. 
It occurs ina letter,"to the editor,"Mr. Norton, where.he 
describes a call by appointment on Cardinal Newman, 
whom he elsewhere’ speaks of as “‘ a futile‘life if there 
ever was one, trying to make‘a past unreality supply 
the place of a present one_that was becoming past.” He 
writes : 

‘“*He was benigniy courteous, and we excellencied and 
eminenced each other by turns. A more gracious se- 
nescence I never saw. There was no ‘monumental pomp,’ 
butasevere decay, like that of7some ruined tabbey in a 
woodland dell, consolingly forlorn. I was surprised to find 
his head and features smaller than I expected—modeled 
on lines of great vigor, but reduced and softened by a cer- 
tain weakness, asif a powerfully masculine face had been 
painted in miniature by Malbone. He was very kindly 
and sympathetic—his benignity as well as his lineaments 
reminding one of the old age of Emerson. He has not been 
able to preach, he told me, for two years.”’ 

As the crowning good feature, Mr. Norton has added 
a remarkably full index. What hethas omitted in editing 
the Letters we cannot say. Asit stands the collection 
seems full enough on all points,and to be skillfully organ- 
ized into a noble and truly representative, correspond- 
ence, which will take its permanent place among the 
standard works of English literature. 


»— 





A Phidiam Horse. Artand Archeology on the Acrop- 
olis ; with seven illustrations. From the French of Victor 
Cherbuliez. Translated by Elizabeth Hill Bissell Roberts. 
(John Wanamaker & Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) Victor 
Cherbuliez was not so well known thirty years ago when 
the first French edition of this book was published as he is 
now. It has held its place asa standard popular study of 
the masterpieces of Phidias on the Acropolis, particularly 
of his horses and of the horsein Greek life and art. The 
subject loses all its dryness and dullness in the brilliant 
and learned treatment it receives from M. Cherbuliez. 
Here is an example : : 

“In spite of my wrapt attention I hada distraction at this 
stage of the lecture, which hindered me from following it. From 
my position I perceived one of the caryatides of the small tribune 
of the Erechtheum. The incomparable grace of that antique 
virgin absorbed me for a few.moments. When I came out of my 
revery the Chevalier was discussing the equipment of the horse. 
The Greeks rode without stirrups, bare back, or on a saddle con- 
sisting of a single panel of sheepskin, or often of a piece of cloth 
folded several times, and so forming a pillion. This, according 
to the Chevalier, came from the Phenicians, and was formerly 
in usage on the Asiatic and African coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Here he endeavored to show the very recent origin of the present 
harnessing of a horse among the Arabs. The vefy large stirrups 
into which they thrust the whole foot, and on which the whole 
weight of the body is carried, their saddle @ kerbouss and with a 
cantle, all of this they borrowed from the false civilization of the 
Lower Empire. 

“The saddle bow, pommel and cantle were invented in Con- 
stantinople, apparently toward the middle of the fourth ‘century. 
Even later than this the stirrup came into use, appearing for the 
first time in the ‘Treatise on the Art of War,’ written by the 
Emperor Maurice at the end of the sixth century. These Byzan- 
tine innovations spread everywhere. It is beyond question that 
the Turks, for example, adopted with the saddles and spurs, all 
the administrative forms of the Lower Empire, and many a 
usage which seems littlein accord with their primitive genius.” 
Mrs. Roberts has done her part of the work well and given 
a gocd book a good introduction to American readers, 


Prince Siddartha, the Japanese Buddha. By John L. 
Atkinson. (Congregational Sunday-School Publishing 
Society, Boston and Chicago. $1.25.) Dr. Francis E. 
Clark, Secretary of the American Board, pronounces ‘this 
in his introduction to it in many respects a very unusual 
book. The author has for many years been a missionary 
of the American Board in Japan, and his competence can- 
not be impeached. The work he gives to usin an English 
dress is his reproduction of the standard Japanese Life of 
Buddha, and, as such, is the best that can be said for 
Buddha and Buddhism. It was published in 1665. The 
present, tho not a literal translation, follows the original 
closely, and seems to be honestly intended neither to omit 
anything which is important nor to give anything but the 
Japanese Buddhists’ own account of their religion and 
their greatest god. The publication comes at the- right 
time, and promises to be most useful. Amid the illusions 
which are spreading as to Buddhism in comparison with 
Christianity, it falls with striking effect. It shows just 
what Buddha was and what he taught and what Buddhism 
is. Tbe American editor has removed from the book 
those endless repetitions and wanderings which abound in 
Oriental books and made the reader’s path more direct to 
his object. The author does not write for scholarsso much 
as for general readers; but he has taken a scholar’s 
pains with his book, and has written it under a scholar’s 
responsibility as well asa Christian’s. With this book in 
his hands any one can easily judge for himself. ; 


Greek Lines, and Other Architectural Essays. By Henry 
Van Brunt, Fellow of the American Institute of *Archi- 
tects. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York and Boston. 
$1.50.) With the exception of the elaborate study of the 
Chateau of Blois, which is new, the essays which compose 
this volume have been’published before. They have’ been 
selected and brought together in an orderly development 
of thought, so as to form a connected whole and to make 
one distinct and consistent impression on the reader. 
The comparative study of Greek and Roman lines, as em- 
ployed in architec*ure, is thoughtful and suggestive. 
Mr. Van Brunt seems to have accepted too easily Mr. 
Goodyear’s theory; of the influence of the Lotus on the 
Egyptian volutes and capitals. We have given our 
reasons for dissenting from this theory in our notice 
of Mr. Goodyear’s book, and it is not necessary to re- 
peat them. Mr. Van Brunt’s remarks on sincerity, 
conscience and the influence of the personal equation 
in architecture are well worth consideration, as also his . 
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general theory of the representative re- 
lation in which architecture stands to the 
generation among whom it flourished. 


The Harper series of school manuals has 
received two recent additions in The Aineid 
(Six Books) and Bucolics of Virgil. By 
William R. Harper, Ph.D., D.D., President 
of the University of Chicago, and Frank J. 
Miller, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin in the 
University of Chicago. (American Book 
Co., New York. . $1.50.) The second ad- 
dition to the same series is Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. Seven Books. By William R. 
Harper, Ph.D., D.D., etc, and James Wal- 
lace, Ph.D., of Macalester College. (Also 
published by the American Book Co. $1.50.) 
Other excellent school publications 
by the American Book Company are A 
First and Second Latin Book and Practical 
Grammar, By Toomas Kerchever Arnold, 
author of the Latin, and Greek Prose, re- 
vised and corrected with additions from 
the American edition of the Rev. J. A. 
Spencer, by James E. Mulholland, former- 
ly Professor of Languages in the R.C. 
High School, Philadelphia.. (Price, $1.00.) 
The same editor brings out a new, corrected 
and revised edition of Arnold’s Practical 
Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. 
Itdiffers from the previous editions chiefly 
as to the sequence of tenses and the condi- 
tional propositions, both of which are treat- 
ed in a more condensed and unified way. 
Cullar’s Shorter Eysenbach. A Prac- 
tical German Grammar, by William 
Eysenbach, revised and largely rewritten, 
with notes to the exercises and vocalularies, 
by William C. Collar, Head Master of the 
Roxbury Latin School, has been a very 
successful school book, based on a method 
which commended itself to so many teach - 
ers as to suggest to the author the applica- 
tion of the same method to a briefer course. 
The present manual is the result prepared 
under Mr. Collar’s direction by Mrs. Clara 
S. Curtis who has done her work with good 
judgment and so as to bring together the 
rudiments of the language in the briefest, 
possible, well-arranged form before the 
student. 











The World’s Parliament of Religions, 
Edited by the Rev. John Henry Barrows, 
D.D. Vol. I. (The Parliament Publishing 
Company, Chicago. Two vols. $5.00 in 
cloth, $10 00 in calf.) This is the first of the 
two promised volumes edited by Dr. Par- 
rows, ‘‘Chairman of the General Com- 
mittee on Religious Congresses of the 
World’s Cengress Auxiliary.”” The work, 
as we have already said, will be one of 
much value. This volume is illustrated 
with 138 heliotypes, mostly portraits of 
distinguished persons in attendance. The 
two volumes octavo are to illustrate in pop- 
ular way the great Parliament held at Chi- 
cago in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition. This opening volume contains 
in 187 pages the “‘ History” of the Parlia- 
ment, and in about fifty pages more the 
[utroduction to the Parliamentary Papers. 
The remaining 550 pages of the volume 
contain the first installment of the Parlia- 
mentary Papers, which are altogether too 
numerous for mention here, and for any 
other than the general remark that the 
writers form the most remarkable group of 
leaders, thinkers and representative per- 
sons who could possibly be brought for- 
ward to make an exposition of every possi- 
ble phase of anything now in the world 
which is fit to be called rational religion, 
in any sense. It was one of the boldest steps 
ever taken in the religious history of this 
world, when a few Christian believers con- 
ceived the plan of thus bringing together 
representatives of all the religions of the 
globe, and of giving the globe an opportu- 
ty to hear what they had to say for them- 
seives in cgmparison with each other, and 
in comparison with Christianity. It wasa 
noble act of faith and showed a Christian 
confidence‘ which was more than justified 
in the result, as the volume before us shows. 
We await with interest the second volume 
with its summaries and surveys of the 
whole. ’ 


, 


The project of The First Book of the Au- 
thors’ Club Liber Scriptorum aroused en- 
thusiasm when first broached. The corpo- 
real achievement now lies before us in as 
noble an example of bookmaking as the au- 
thors and publishers together could make 
it. The page is a full-sized royal octavo, of 
handmade paper ordered in Holland, and 
bound with edges untrimmed. The one 
hundred and nine contributions are fur- 
nished by one hundred and nine members 
of ‘The Authors Club’ in this city. We 
note among them Parke Godwin, “ Mark 
Twain,” Mr. Stedman, Andrew Carnegie, 
Edward Eggleston, R. W. Gilder, Wm. D. 
Howells, Brander Mathews, Clinton Sepl- 
lard, Frank R. Stockton, Charles Dudley 
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Warner, and many others no less distin- 
guished in their own field of authorship. 
The contributions are in prose and verse, 
and are printed in a noble black-faced Eng- 
lish type intermediate between pica and 
great primer. The editionis limited to two 
hundred and fifty copies, and is sold at $100 
per copy for the benefit of the Club’s Build- 
ing Fund. A unique feature of the volume 
is that each article in each of the two hun- 
dred and fifty copigs is signed by the author 
personally with pen and ink, a featurethat 
has made endless trouble, as in many cases 
the unbound sheets had to be sent after 
the authors across the Atlantic—one to 
Rome, another to Constantinople, three to 
England, and so on until the more than 
twenty-seven thousand signatures. were ob- 
tained. The work in all its making from 
the first stroke of the pen to the last touch 


of the noble binding at the De Vinne Press, 


reflects the highest credit upon all engaged 
in it, and particularly Messrs. Rossiter 
Johnson, John Denison Champlin and 
George Cary Eggleston, the Editing Com- 
mittee. Altho the price seems a large one, 
yet if we can judge from the sums obtained 
for the Grolier publications and their 
rapid rise in price, it is not too high, and 
is very surely lower than what will be 
demanded for itin a few months. At all 
events only a few copies now remain unsold, 
and the euterprise is likely to net a hand- 
seme adding to the Club’s Building Fund. 


We have before us two little books on 
Christian missions whose interest is out of 
all proportion to their size. From Island 
to Island in the South Seas; or, the Work 
of a Missionary Ship. Compiled by George 
Cousins, Ed. Sec. and For. See., of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. (John Snow & 
Co., Ivy Lane, London, E. CC. 75 
cents.) The author’s intention is to show 
what may be done by a missionary ship, 
cruising in the South Pacific. The compiler 
has drawn his material from first band 
sources. It is a book full of encouragement 
for the friends of missions. We should 
say the same of Thomas Birch Freeman, 
Missionary Pioneer to Ashanti, Dahomey 
and Egba. By John Millum, formerly a 
missionary of the Wesleyan Society in 
Western Africa. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 7% cents.) The volume is a 
thrilling sketch of the pioneer Thomas 
Birch Freeman and of the Wesleyan mis- 
sion work he founded and conducted on the 
Gold and Slave Coast of Africa. He was 
descended from an emancipated West 
Indian slave who married a European 
serving woman in the house of his master. 
Thomas Birch Freeman was the only issue 
of this marriage. The story of his race 
and their wrongs burned in his blood, and 
after his conversion, like Paul, the master 
passion of his life was to carry the message 
of the Gospel to his brethren. His work 
was nobly efficient, and the story of it in 
this volume is another added to the stories 
of the victories of the Cross. 





We have before us two new volumes of 
‘“‘The Pulpit Commentary,”’ edited by the 
Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, Dean of 
Gloucester, and the Rev. Joseph S. Exeil, 
M.A., with Introductions by Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Rt. Rev. H. Cotterhill, the Very 
Rev. Principal Tulloch, the Rev. Canon 
Rawlinson, and the Rev. A. Plummer, D D. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. $2.00 
each volume.) The volumes just received 
are The Book of Amos and The Book of 
Nahum. The Expository portion of Amos 
is done by the Rev. J. W. Deane, Rector of 
Ashen, and the Homiletics by the Rev. J. 
Edgar Henry, with homilies by various 
authors, among them the Rev. Prof. J. R. 
Thomson, the Rev. A. Rowland and the Rev. 
D. Thomas. In the Book of Nahum the 
Exposition is by the same, but the Homi- 
letics is by the Rev. T. Whitelaw, D.D., 
with homilies by the Rev. S. D. Hillman 
and the Rev. D. Thomas. The People’s 
Bible. Discourses upon Holy Scripture. 
By Joseph Parker, D.D. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York. $1.50). This work 
has now advaneed in its systematic expo- 
sition of the Bible to Volume XXII in the 
Gospel of John. We need add nothing to 
our frequent commendation of this work as 
a popular practical exposition. 


Everybody’s Guide to Music, by Josiah 
Booth, is a convenient little volume, 
similar to the “ Everybody’s Writing Desk 
Book” in size and dress. It contains 
various chapters for the assistance or inter- 
est of the entirely untaught musical ama- 
teur in acquiring technical and other 
knowledge of the art vocal and instru- 
mental ; some biographical material (which 
portion of even so small a volume ought to 
have been much more comprehensive), a 
dictionary of musical terms, a 
of the mechanics of the organ supplemented 





by several titles setting forth the stops of 
various representative instruments, and 
other useful matters. The American edi-. 
tion of the book is prepared by Mr. John 
Hyatt Brewer, whoseattention may fitly be 
directed to the many errata in spelling the 
names of musicians in the list begun on 
page 113. The book is an attractive and 
handy one, within its limited province. 
(New York : Harper & Brothers.) 


The Quarterly Review of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church for January opens with 
a very destructive paper on ‘‘ Modern Spir- 
itualism,’’ by Prof. L. A. Fox, D.D., Salem, 
Va. Thesummary of the argument is ex- 
cellent from the American point of view, 
but might have been very much strength- 
ened by using the experiments made in 
Paris. The other papers which have inter- 
ested us most in the number are ‘‘ The Vin- 
dication of Lutheranism in the Develop- 
ment of American Liberty,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Lee M. Heilman, the paper on “ Thé 
Authority of the Sunday Sabbath,” by the 
Rev. William P. Swartz, and the third 
paper by Prof. Bernhard Pick in the series 
he is contributing to the Review on the 
“Jewish Propaganda in the Time of 
Christ.” 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics for 
January, besides the editorial work, a 
paper by David I. Green on “ Pain, Cost 
and Opportunity,” and a review of the 
“Social and economic legislation of “the 
States in 1893,” has three capital papers 
which bear directly on the industrial and 
financial situation. The first is an ‘‘ Anal- 
ysis of the Phenomena of the Panic in the 
United States in 1893,” by Albert C. Ste- 
vens. The second is a paper of hardly less 
value, on ‘‘ The Nature and Mechanism of 
Credit,’’ by Sidney Sherwood. The third is 
an attempt to reach definite facts as to 
‘“‘The Unemployed in American Cities,’”’ by 
Carlos C. Closson, Jr. Like all the best 
work on the subject, this paper makes a less 
distressing impression of the amount of 
suffering than the newspapers. 


Darwiniana. Essays. By Thomas H. 
Huxley. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$1.25.) This is an extremely interesting 
series of papers to which the name Darwin- 
dana has been applied on account of their 
connection with the doctrine of evolution. 
They begin with the two papers on “The 
Darwinian Hypothesis” and ‘‘The Origin 
of Species,’’ which Mr. Huxley published, 
one in 1859 and the other in 1860, and to 
which he is able now to appeal in proof 
that his mind has undergone no serious 
change as to Darwin, and that what he 
doubts now he doubted then. The essays 
cover the thirty years from Huxley’s first 
connection with Darwin to his death, and 
the Obituary published by him in 1888, 
The volume contains also Huxley’s six 
Lectures to Workingmen, “on our knowl- 
edge of the causes of the phenomena of or- 
ganic nature.’’ (1863.) 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston, bring out at 
the low price of $1.00 Francis Parkman’s 
The Oregon Trail. Sketches of Prairie and 
Rocky Mountain Life. The attractive 
poiats of this volume are that it comes from 
the author whom not a few of the best crit- 
ics now rate as the greatest of all our his- 
torians. Itis ahighly entertaining account 
of Mr. Parkman’s journey and of what he 
saw in the unexplored wilderness of 1846. 
The trip was made among untamed Indians 
and before the wilderness had been invaded. 
It is probably the most truthful and enter- 
taining book of Indian travel ever written. 
It was first published without the author’s 
revision. The text from which this publi- 
cation is made had the benefit of his correc- 
tions. The book is illustrated by a few 
spirited and characteristic Indian sketches 
by Frederic Remington. 


Essays on Questions of the Day, Political 
and Social. By Goldwin Smith. (Macmil- 
lan &€o., New York. $2.25.) We cannot 
guarantee the readers of this collection of 
Ess&ys that they will either find their own 
opinions expressed in them or be convinced 
by the author’s reasoning. They will find 
themselves in the leadingof a strong, bold, 
independent and highly intelligent writer, 
who is all the more to be read because he is 
sure to mark out his own path and go 
where his convictions and the evidence lead 
him. It is surprising how many of the most 
important living questions are discussed in 
the volume, such as social and industrial 
revolution, woman suffrage, the Jewish 
question, the Irish question, Prohibition in 
Canada and the United States, etc. 


The Beginnings of the English Romantic 
Movement. A Study in Eighteenth Century 
Literature. By William Lyon Phelps, In- 
structor in English Literature at Yale. 


January 18, 1894. 


(Ginn &Co., Boston. $1.10.) We have ex. 
amined this text-book, for such we under- 
stand it to be, with genuine pleasure. It is 
thoroughly and broadly done, from the 
scholarly, the critical, and from the teach- 
er’s point of view. All is clear cut, well 
thought out and firmly expressed. The ar- 
rangement is good, and the movement 
developsin the author’s pages naturally as 
it did in fact. 


A History of the Preparation of the 
World for Christ. By the Rev. David R. 
Breed, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. $2.50.) The first edition of this 
valuable work was published seme two 
years ago. The second edition isnow before 
us with some revisions and two wholly new 
ehapters (V and XII). In other respects the 
work stands substantially unchanged. It 
is thoroughly illustrated with maps, charts 
and diagrams. It presents in better and 
more complete form than ever the parallel 
movement going on between secular and 
sacred history and the divine preparation 
for the Advent. 


Pictures from Greek Life and Story. By 
the Rev. A. J. Church, lately Professor in 
University College, London. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) This vol- 
ume, tho made from the chips in a scholar’s 
shop, lacks nothing of the charm which has 
given fame to Professor Church’s classical 
stories. It is both a good volume and a de- 
lightful one for a schoolboy, with its an- 
cient tales in modern setting, as, for exam- 
ple, the story of Pausanias “‘ Spoilt by Pros- 
perity,” or of Alcibiades as “The Lion’s 
Cub.” 


The Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen’s 
Friend in the Sixty-Fifth volume for the 
year 1893 holds its well-established reputa- 
tion as one of the raciest and most iaterest- 
ing of all the religious magazines. The 
poetry and romance of the sea are in it as 
well as the pathetic appeal of the sailor to 
his brethren on land. Denominational lines 
and sectarian divisions cease at the sea- 
shore. All Christian work becomes catho- 
lic there and appeals to the support and 
sympathy of all Christians. - 





Bulletin No. 61 of the “Bureau of the 
American Republics” has just been issued— 
Uruguay. Itis arranged on the same plan 
we have noted in the other numbers of the 
same series, with sketches and general de- 
tails of physical geography, history, politi- 
cal development, physical resources, popu- 
lation, commerce, internal communication, 
commercial directory, import and export 
duties and maps. It is prepared by the 
Bureau, Clinton Furbish, Director, Freder- 
ick Emory, Secretary. 


Brave Lads and Bonnie Lasses: Stories 
of Young Folks Who have Helped to Make 
History. By Frederick Myron Colby. 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York. $1.50). There 
is nothing healthier for young readers than 
stories like these. They thrill the right 
chords, stir emotions that are noble and true, 
and arouse the best enthusiasm. Mr. Col- 
by tells his stories briefly and in a dramatic 
way, and puts a great many in the bundle 
he offers his readers. 


From Wisdom Court. By Henry Seton 
Merriman and Stephen G. Tallentyre. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) An ami- 
able and self-contented reader will yawn 
serenely over this mildly amusing book. 
The essays or sketches, here linked loosely 
together, touch a wide variety of subjects 
with a light and superficial effect. It is 
agreeable reading when one is in the mood 
for it. 


We have at hand bound Volume III of 
The Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature. Edited by Prof. 
S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., of Edinburgh. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $8.00.) This is a review of value to 
students of theology and philosophy. It 
includes among its contributors the leading 
scholars in these sciences, and is edited with 
enterprise and ability. 


Travels in America 100 Years Ago. By 
Thomas Twining. (New York: Harper & 
Brother.) This little volume contains a 
matter of fact account of an Englishman’s 
observations in America in the closing 
years of the eighteenth century. It is in- 
teresting for its details of social conditions 
and its striking views of our country’s poli- 
tical and domestic beginnings. A very Eng- 
lish book, however. 


From George H. Richmond & Co. (New 
York, $2.00.), we have an elegant copy of 
Fadette, by George Sand, translated from 
the French by Jane Minot Sedgwick, and 
illustrated with a striking etched frontis- 
piece by E. Abot. The translation is all 
that can bedesired and a happy reproduc 
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tion of one of the cleanest and most idyllic 
of George Sand’s stories. 


The Appletons publish the recent Essay 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer on The Inadequacy 
of ‘“* Natural Selection,” reprinting it from 
The Contemporary Review for February 
and March, 1898, together with an examina- 
tion of “‘ Professor Weismann’s Theories ” 
and the observations of Mr. Romanes on 
them. (New York. 30 cents.) Mr. Ro- 
manes’s position on this subject is fully de- 
scribed in a volume just published by The 
Open Court Publisbing Co. (Chicago. 
$1.00.) An Examination of Weismannism. 
By George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. The examination is acute and 
learned, but much in need of the conven- 
fent glossary of terms which have comeinto 
use, some under Weismann’s lead, and more 
since the date of our latest dictionaries, 


The Rulers of the Mediterranean. By 
Richard Harding Davis. Between good 
materials, good presswork and copious, 
good illustration, the Harpers have made 
this a thoroughly attractive volume, and 
Mr. Davis can be trusted for the text. The 
scenes are familiar and the story is nota 
new one. But thescenes are fresh toevery 
one who looks on them for the first time; 
and whether a story is new or old depends 
on the teller. Mr. Davis is a raconteur 
with whom the old grows new. 


How to Judge a Horse. A Concise Trea- 
tise as to its Qualities and Soundness. By 
Captain Bach. (William R. Jeukivs, New 
York. $1.00.) This brief manual contains 
concise directions on all points of horse- 
manship that can be embraced in so small 
a volume, with diagrams and illustrative 
drawings. 


Whittaker’s Library No. 7 is The Protes- 
tant Episcopal and Parochial List. A.D. 
1894, As this is the fortieth year of this 
publication, its merits and usefulness are 
well known both inside and outside the 
Episcopal denomination. (Thomas Whit- 
taker, Bible House, New York. 25 cents.) 


*« Cornell Studies in Classical Philology.” 
The Athenian Constitution. By George 
Willis Botsford, Ph.D., Professor of Greek 
in Bethany College. Professor Botsford 
begins with “ The Patriarchal Theory ” and 
“The Aryan Gens” and traces the develop- 
ment of Athenian political society down to 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 


Love tn Letters. By Henri Péne du Bois 
(New York, Brentano’s, $1.50), is a book of 
love letters taken from the correspondence 
of many celebrated men and women. A 
short life-sketch of each letter writer pre- 
cedes the letters. Many readers will find it 
an engaging volume. 


From Macmillan & Co. we have a handy 
edition in three volumes of the Aldine size 
and form, of Cectlia; or, Memoirs of an 
Heiress. By Frances Burney. The edition 
is uniform with that of ‘“‘ Evelina” and 
illustrated with etchings done in the same 
attractive manner and with the same pic- 
turesque effect. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. send us 
a@ translation into English of Bjérnson’s 
Over Aerne under the title Pastor Song, by 
William Wilson. It is a beautiful book, a 
careful trauslation, and Bjérnson’s Ameri- 
can admirers will be glad to read the 
drama in excellent English. 


The “ Dryburgh edition ” of the Waver- 
ley Novels has now advanced to the publica- 
tion of Peveril of ‘the Peak. It is illus- 
trated, and uniform with the other vol- 
umes. (New York. $1.25 per vol.) 


> 
> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


8S. C. Grices & Co. will issue in Feb- 
ruary ‘“‘The Union Pacific Railway: A 
Study. in Railway Politics, History and 
Economics,” by John P. Davis, A.M., of the 
University of Michigan. 


--The two volumes of the “ History of 
the Parliament of Religions,” edited by Dr. 
John Henry Barrows, had a sale of 20,000 
sets in the first four weeks, assuring the 
wisdom of the venture. 


“Uncle Remus” (Joel Chandler Harris) 
has written two articles on the sufferings 
through the late devastations on the Sea 
Islands and the relief that has been ex- 
tended to30,000 Negroes, left helpless by the 
floods. The first of these illustrated arti- 
cles will appear in the February Scribner’s. 





---“ The Thousand and One Quarters of 
an Hour” is the title of aseries of Tartarian 
tales, edited by Leonard C. Smithers, and 
published by H.S. Nichols & Co., London. 
The same publishers announce the first 
complete and literal ‘English translation: 
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verse and prose, of the ‘“‘ Carmina” of Caius 
Valerius Catullus, with introduction and 
notes by Sir Richard Francis Burton, 
K.C.M.G., and Leonard C. Smithers. : 


....According to the January number of 
The Magazine of Poetry,which is a Buffalo 
number, there are forty-seven poets in that 
city whose work is worth preserving, fifteen 
of whom have published volumes of verse. 
Of these the best known, of course, is 


Bishop Coxe, who is followed afar off by . 


Anna Katharine Green (Mrs. Charles 
Reahifs) and Bessie Chandler (Mrs. Le Roy 
Parker). The Magazine of Poetry with its 
January issue becomes a monthly instead 
of a quarterly magazine. 


..»-Macmillan & Co. will soon publish 
“Sylvie and Bruno,” one of Lewis Carroll’s 
delightful minglings of nonsense and phi- 
losophy; ‘‘ Anatomy and Physiology for 
Nurses,’ by Miss Diana Clifford Kimber; 
and ‘‘ The King of Schnorrers : Grotesques 
and Fantasies,” by Mr. Isaac Zangwill, be- 
ing sketches of Jewish types as found in the 
London Ghetto at the close of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Zangwillis an authority on 
Jewish subjects ; but his next novel, which 
he is now writing for To-Day, will be con- 
fined to Gentile subjects. ~ 


..With the financial support of the 
“ Afrika Fonds,” the famous Berlin geog- 
rapher, Dr. Kiepert, is preparing and will 
soon complete a magnificent map of Africa 
according to all the latest researches of trav- 
elers on the scale of 1: 200,000. The topo- 
graphical collections of the late Dr. Kiis- 
ter will all be carefully used, as also the 
rich cartographical material of the Emin 
Expedition, which has been bought by the 
“ Fonds ’’ for 8,000 marks. A special map 
of German East Africa on the scale of 
1:300,000 isalso in preparation. The num- 
ber of separate sheets for these maps will 
be about forty. 


.-The largest library in the world is the 
National Library of Paris, containing more 
than 2,000,000 printed volumes and 
about 200,000 manuscripts. The British 
Museum has a collection of about 1,500,000 
volumes and exceeds the St. Petersburg 
Imperial Library only by 12,000 volumes. 
he Royal Library at Munich contains 
about 900,000 printed works, and it is excep- 
tionally rich in pamphlets, while the Ber- 
lin Royal Library has 800,000 volumes, 
that of Copenhagen 510,000, that of Dresden 
and the University Library at Gittingen 
each has 500,000. The Imperial Library at 
Vienna has 400,000, while the University 


Library in the same metropolis has 370,000. . 


..--Germany is rich in excellent period- 
ical literature for the children. Fur wnsere 
Kleinen, an illustrated monthly published 
by Perther, corresponds to the American 
Babyland. An excellent periodical for 
somewhat older children is the Deutsche 
Kinderfreund, also illustrated, published 
by Minck & Rudert. It has just entered 
upon its sixteenth year. Lust und Leid der 
Kinderzeit, also illustrated (partly in col- 
ors), published by Riidiger, is edited by a 
lady with rare skill. The price of the first 
and third is 3 marks, of the second 4 marks 
annually. For older children, especially 
boys, the Jugend Gartenlaube, a richly il- 
lustrated monthly, published at 2.50 marks 
in Niirnberg, can be recommended. In kind 
and character it is not unlike Harper’s 
Young’ People. Morally the tone of all 
these journals is excellent. : 


...-A novelet, by Mrs. Mary Hallock 
Foote, begins in the February Century. 
Mrs, Edmund Gosse has written for the 
same issue an article which will be fully 
illustrated, on the distinguished artist, Mr. 
Alma-Tadema, her sister’s husband. This 
recalls theattempt, oncemade by an Amer- 
ican man of letters, to relate to Mr. Gosse 
thestury of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s falling in 
love with a beautiful girl, whom he subse- 
quently married. She was one of Mr. 
Epps’s two daughters, who had been popu- 
larly named from their father’s famous 
cocoa, “‘ Grateful” and “* Comforting.” Mr. 
Gosce received the story so seriously that 
his entertainer questioned his sense of hu- 
mor, until he learned later, to his surprise 


and embarrassment, that the artist and 


poet were brothers-in-law, Mr. Gosse him- 
self having married ‘‘ Comforting.” 
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with least expense. 101 Tribune Building, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The Romance of an 


Empress. 


Catharine II, of Russia. By K. WALIs- 
ZEWSKI. With Portrait. 12mo. Cloth. 
$2.00. 


oy hyd stories in pistory are more romantic than 
that of Catharine II, of Russia, with its mysterious 
incidents and thrilling eplecdes; few characters pre- 
sent more curious problems. his volume, in 
which the Empress is tne grand central figure, gives 
striking pictures of the condition of the coniempo- 
pang 2 oo yum she did so much to mold as well 
pe ndeed, with her vices, and 
with all Sor faults, as M. Waliszew:ki has sketched 
ner Eveh. we can bepaly 3 help liking as well as ad- 

tring her.”—. 


“The author has drawn valuable materials for the 
elaborate review he has given us from the State 
peuers of the Russian Government, from records of 
istinguished Russian families which have ap 
only in recent pare. and from the archives of the 
French Foreign Office; and he has wougat together 
and confronted most of the writers who > left_ us 
their reminiscences of the imperiul potenta 
The industry of the author deserves ae highest 
praise. He has left nothing undone to make his work 
complete, and from first to last his chapters give 
ae of ‘diligent research and thorough inquiry.” — 
dinburgh Review. 


A Gray Eye or So. 


By FRANK FRANKFORT MoorE, author of 
“*T Forbid the Banns,”’ ‘‘ Highways and 
High Seas,” etc. No. 131, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

“One of the most amusing and faking of contem- 
porary modern novels. The book is packed 
with Vivacious cleverness of speech, sparkle of wit 


and ps et ae of observation. It overflows with 
good things.”—London Atheneum. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Street, NEw York. 


The Home Newspaper 


OF 


MASSACHUSETTS 


IS THE 


BOSTON DAILY TRAVELLER 








XAMINE, at any news 

stand, a copy of THE 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 
and see if you can find in it any 
article or page which does not 
‘interest you. The advances in 
science are so many-sided, and 
their practical applications so 
numerous, that no intelligent 
person can. continue long to 
ignore them without positive 
detriment. 
Sold everywhere, 50 cents a copy. 


Subscription price, $5.00’a year. 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


WANTED. 


D.—A home for an Mee aie a 
e has been 











taught to be tidy. and 


THE INDRPENDENT. 


$12.00 to $35. 00 a week can be made 


kin 
ties preferred who can furnish a Laese and travel 
through the coun ; & team though is not neces- 
sary. Afew vacanc es in town and cities. Men and 
wo'rnen of good character will find this an exceptional 
opportunity for profitable em ges ee ont hours 
may sed good advantage. NSON 
& CO., fat and Main Streets, Telmans. so 


EDUCATION. 
WILSON COLLEGE 


Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 
trance ie certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 














FOR 
WOMEN. 





SCENES AND SCENERY OF THE HOLY LANDS. 


TWO HUNDRED MAGNIFICENT PHOTOGRAVURES representing the most conspicuous Bible Lands 


and Bible Scenes as they a 
the Holy Land by the c 


to-day, chronologically arranged. Taken during seven years’ residence in 
brated Oriental artist, ADRIAN BONFILS. 


(Prospectuses sent free upon application.) 


CHARLES i. WEBSTER & CO., 67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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New Ready—THE FEBRUARY PART OF 





YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL. 


The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, 
‘containing the LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS; PRO- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SUP- 
PLEMENT OF FASHIONS; NU munous COMPLETESTO- 
nine of absorbing interest ; and the beginning of a 
EW aur ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY entitled ** UN- 
CLAt ED ,’’ besides New Music, EMBROIDERY 
conan etc. he most complete’ magazine for 
ladies published 
Price, 30 cents; yearly, $4, including the ex- 
tra Christmas number. All newsdealers and 
The International News Company, N. Y,, 


83 and 8) DUANE ST.,ONE DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 
&@™ Subscriptions poctives for any Periodical, For- 
éign or Domestic. 











APPLETONS’ LIBRARY 
ATLAS 
GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD. 


AND 





Latest Copper Plate Maps. Most recent Statis- 
tics of Every Country in the World. 
tially Bound in Half-Morocco Leather. 


Substan- 


“A kindhkéss is done to any man by the book- 
‘seller Or reviewer when he is induced to secure so 
valuable an addition to his library as APPLE- 
TONS’ LIBRARY ATLAS.”’—Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Arthur, in “ The Christian Inquirer.” 
“Itis not easy to imagine a more complete and 
convenient compendium of geographical infor- 
mation than this handsome folio presents.”—The 
Tribune. 
“ By the plan of the Library Atlas it is possible to 
reach a desired map more directly and pleasantly 
than has been the case in previous bulky atlases.’ 
—The Sun. 

Prospectus and specimen map sent on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 








MUSIC. 





OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs,Road Songs, 
Boating Songs. and songs for every phase of out- 
door life. heelmen especially will be delighted 
with it. Pocket size. Price 50 Cents. 
BROEKHOVWEN’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
ae oe so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 
ING RENE’S DAUGHTER by 
Julian Edwards. A new and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 
DAY SCHOOL MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series ot Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices. Part 1, 20cts., Part 2, 20 cts., Part 3, 20 cts., 





Part 4. 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. 

THE JOLLY PICNIC A newand pleasing 
cantata for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. Full of good 
music and bright dialogue. Price, 30 Cents. 


FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 


the world. Price, 25 Cents 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. 


e@*eSend ro cts for sample of Tne pening Visitor, containing 
music for Choirs, and general musical ne 


THE JOHN CHURCH co., 

CINCINNATI—NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 
Compiled by 

. N. Peloubet,D.D. 


SELECT SONGS No. 2, :.,#slouber bv 


3230 Hymas and Tunes, for use where one beok 
is desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday 
School. 

Cloth, $40.00 per 100. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN Co. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East 9th St.,.New York. 








KISS OS2ec 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St. N.Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy —— 
New styles just introdu: 
Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


PICTURES, SPATIONERY ETC. 
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AN INCOME TAX. 


THE resolution of the committet to re- 
port the question of an income tax to the 
House, apart from the Tariff bill, is cer- 
tainly commendable. It is to be hoped 
that such resolution is the forerunner of 
defeat for the tax scheme itself. As pro- 
posed, this plan of taxing incomes above. 
$4,000 is un-American and essentially un- 
just. 
Theoretically a tax on income is the 
fairest of all taxes; in practical life it 
works out the most inequitably of all. It 
is a common saying that no one pays per- 
sonal taxes now except widows and chil- 
dren. If our vast personal wealth escapes 
the local tax-gathérer in the towns and 
cities miost Concerned to collect it, we 
may be sure that a universal income 
-tax levied by the Federal authorities 
would soon become a laughing stock 
where it did not resolve itself into a 
crying shame. All students of our 
difficult problem of taxation aré coming 
to believe that that sort of taxation yields 
more injustice and less revenue than any 
form which could be devised. All this 
was proven by the history of the income 
tax soon after the Civil War; but that 
tax was then imposed because of the 
urgent and immediate need of money and 
because no time could then be given to a 
careful study of the question. What peo- 
ple submitted toat that time is no criterion 
for the present, Even twenty-five years 
ago the waysof escaping the tax were end- 
less. One ingenious merchant added all 
profits to the value of his real estate and 
merchandise until those stood on his books 
at ten times their selling price ; but he had 
little income. Another paid an unjust 
tax because, being interested in two enter- 
prises, he lost on one what he gained on 
the other. The prying assessors taxed the 
one and ignored the other. The inquisitori- 
al feature, and the making public all one’s 
private affairs, would be particularly gall- 
ing to the spirit of our people. 
Economically an income tax would be 
unconstitutional because economically it 
is a direct tax and, therefore, forbidden, 
except when levied on the States in pro- 
portion to population. This difficulty is 
as old as Alexander Hamilton, who re- 
gretted the indefiniteness of the Constitu- 
tion on this point. The Supreme Court 
got around the question by accepting at 
the moment.the theory that an income 
tax was an excise tax, was distributed by 
the payer among the whole people, and 
was therefore legal. An excise tax in- 
deed! A more-absurd idea, economically 
considered, was never put out by a sober 
body of judges confronted witha grave 
difficulty. Everybody knows that an in- 
come tax comes out of one’s actual rev- 
enue and cannot be passed on to others. 
A tax on real estate is, in a measure at 
least, added to the rent collected. <A tax 
on tobacco is added to the price and thus 
distributed, but a tax on a man’s salary 
must come out of his living expenses. It 
is to the credit of our Supreme Court that 
the judges have at times practically 
(tho not always theoretically), reversed 
their opinions if given under the stress of 
war or some great emergency. Calling 
a tax on incomes an excise tax, like the 
duty levied on beer, is so foolish a theory 
and so clearly an attempt to get round the 
indefiniteness of the Constitution, that no 
one would be surprised to find the 
Supreme Court bringing its law in line 
with the business facts and declaring an 
income tax unconstitutional. It is there- 
fore proper to say that an income tax is of 
doubtful legality in view of the words of 
the Constitution, which says that direct 
taxes must be proportioned among the 
several States according to population. 
Then the animus of the proposed meas- 
ure is undemocratic, The theory of our 
Republic is that every man, rich or poor, 
is a citizen, a voter, and equally interested 
in the laws. The theory of Great Britain 
is different. Let us suppose fora moment 
that a bill should be proposed which 
should declare that no one shoulg@ vote 
unless he had $4,000 per year! English 
voting is arranged on that princi- 
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ple, but in the United States we have 


manhood suffrage. Is it to be now the 
theory of our Government that no oné 
under @4,000 a yéat has a deep interest in 
the laws? And if certain men pay taxes 
which others escape by discrimination of 
the law, should not the taxpayers have 
more to say in running the Government? 
A tax on sugar, for example, is different ; 
if a family consumes large quantities of 
sugar they pay more taxes ; but that is a 
matter entirely within their discretion. 
If they eat no sugar they pay nothing. 
Worse than all else, it is beginning to be 
realized that the proposal was intended to 
extract taxes from a spécial class of out 
citizens. In this view, it ought not to be 
called an income tax, but a tax on certaih 
individuals whom certain Congressmen 
think fair game. Why not tax all grocers 
or iron masters in like manner? If class 
legislation is once fully developed in the 
United States, if the rich have legal inter- 
ests opposite to the poor, then the Repub- 
liv which our forefathers founded at the 
cost of blood and treasure will be doomed. 
It cannot exist as a republic except on the 
broad ground of strict equality before the 
law for all its citizens, 

The income tax measure, as proposed, 
therefore, stands condemned as impossi- 
ble of collection, as repugnant to the 
spirit of the American people, as of 
doubtful legality, as creating a class 
among us favored by exemption of law 
from the common burden of supporting 
the Government, and, finally, as tending 
to set the interest of one part of our citi- 
zens against the others. Let such an ob- 


. noxious proposition never become law, 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NA- 
TIONAL BANK. 


A NOTABLE event in banking circles in 
this city last week was the election of 
Dumont Clarke to the presidency of the 
American Exchange National Bank. The 
retiring President, George S. Coe, entered 
the bank as Vice President in 1856, and 
became President in 1860, and has ren- 
dered a service to his bank, the city, the 
Government and the country at large 
probably not surpassed by any other bank 
officer in the country. Mr, Coe fitst sug- 
gested the use of Clearing House certifi- 
cates in November of 1860, and in August 
of 1861, at a meeting at John J. Cisco’s 
office, called by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Salmon P, Chase, Mr. Coe sug- 
gested that the leading banks should unite 
to take the United States Government 
loan. The movement was at once started 
by the American Exchange Bank and the 
Bank of Commerce, resulting in the banks 
of New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
loaning to the Government of the United 
States one hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars. 

Perhaps no banker is so well known 
throughout the United States dnd _ so 
highly respected as Mr. Coe. His advice 
and his communications to the press on 
financial subjects havé always been of 
the soundest character and have always 
attracted wide attention. His life work 
has been that of a banker; and it is with 
great regret that we learn that his resig- 
nation as President of the American Ex- 
change National Bank became necessary 
on account of ill-health. Mr. Coe has 
been elected Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

The new President, Dumont Clarke, was 
born in Newport, R. I.,in 1840, of good 
old Colonial stock. The founder of his 
family in this country was Ricbard Clarke, 
one of the first settlers of the colony of 
Rhode Island. Mr. Clarke was educated 

at Newport, and began business in 1858, 
in the Bank of Rhode Island, an institu- 
tion with which the Clarke family have 
been identified since the foundation of the 
bank in 1795, Mr. Clarke’s grandfather 
was president of the bank, and he was 
succeeded by Mr. Clarke’s father. On the 
death of the latter, in 1862, Mr. Clarke’s 
uncle succeeded to the presidency and he 
himself became cashier of the bank. After 
a visit to California, in 1863, Mr. Clarke, 

deciding to come to New York, entered 

the American Exchange Bank as check 
clerk. He afterward became confidential 
clerk, and in 1868 assistant cashier. In 

1884 he was made cashier, and in 1887 
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vice ptesident. if any man in thé United 
States, therefore, is fitted to be President 
of the American Exchange National Bank 
it is Dumont Clarke. It is greatly in 
Mr. Clarke’s favor, too, that he has had 
the counsel and experience of George 8. 
Coe, the retiring President. 

The American Exchange Bank be- 
gan business as a State.bank at 18 Wall 
Street in 1838, with a capital paid in of 
$1,050,000, and with the right of increase 
to $50,000,000. The bank was reorganized 
under the National Bank Act in 1865, The 
first President was Mr. Weed, but hé was 
succeeded in i839 by David Leavitt, thie 
famous fitiancier, who made the Ameri- 
can Exchange Bank well known fiom 
one end of the country to the other, and 
this reputation has continued to grow 
from year to year, during the past fifty 
years. The bank was started as a tederiip- 
tion bank, b¥ introducing the system of 
uelinnnthion. This bank became in New 
York what the Suffolk Bank was in Bos- 
ton. When the American Exchange Bank 
gave up its redemption business it was con- 
tinued by the Metropolitan Bank of this 
city. In 1857 the bank removed from 
Wall Street to its new building at the 
corner of Broadway and Cedar Street. 
In all its history the bank has only passed 
one dividend, and that was after thee 
panic of 1857. 

Edward Burns, born and educated in 
Brooklyn, retains his position as cashier; 
In 1865, at the age of seventeen, he enter- 
ed the bank, and became assistaiit cashier 
in 1881 and cashier in 1887. The direct- 
ors of the bank are: George S, Coe, Henry 
K. Sheldon, Samuel D. Babcock, W. Bay- 
ard Cutting, John T. Terry, Dumont 
Clarke, J. Rogers Maxwell, John Claflin, 
Austin Corbin, Wm. P. Dixon and 
Christian T. Christensen. It will be seen 
that this is an exceptionally strong and 
able board, comprising some of the lead- 
ing busines men and ablest financiers in 
this city. The American Exchange Bank 
now has a capital of $5,000,000, with a 
surplus and undivided profits amounting 
to $2,339,337.01. Its deposits on Decem- 
ber 19th, 1893, were $23,164,548, and its 
total resources were $32,'/61,565. 


> 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


NUMEROUS evidences of business de- 
pression remain, none being more distress- 
ing than the large number of unemployed 
and the necessity of generous aid offered 
to the poor from innumerable sources, It 
is many years since the United States has 
experienced so deep and prolonged a panic 
as this, consequently it is utterly unrea- 
sonable to expect revival as quickly as we 
may desire. And yet in spite of discour- 
agements there are fresh evidences of a 
turn in the tide which ought now to 
continue without any prolonged or serious 
interruption. It cannot be too strongly 
pointed out that production has been cur- 
tailed out of all proportion to necessary 
consumption, and that the sales by mer- 
chants have not been diminished in any- 
thing like the degree that they have been 
by manufacturers. These facts have been 
demonstrated by the mercantile agencies, 
than whom no better authority is needed, 
and as a result of special investigation, 
The meaning of these facts is that the 
supplies of manufactured necessities in 
the hands of distributors have been very 
largely reduced; that the consump- 
tion of such necessities has not very 
greatly diminished, and that conse- 
quently there must be ere long at 
least a partial resumption of industry, 
which if not up to former volume, must 

materially lessen the severity of the pres- 
ent crisis. It is folly in the face of such 
prostration as now exists to expect a sud- 
den and lasting recovery. Not only time 
is needed to make any improvement that 
could be considered healthy, but there are 
still some important uncertainties against 
which recovery can make only slow head- 
way. Everybody is waiting for an end- 
ing of tariff agitation, while the condition 
of our national finances and the urgency 
for reforms in our curreucy system exert 
a retarding influence upon many influ- 
ential minds. These are elements which 
seriously impair confidence, and no great 
change for the better will take place: until 
r et ie eet Re 3 ree 
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suspense concerning them ends. At the 
same time prospects are decidedly bright- 
ening. The people, our resources and 
capital still remain: Prolonged idleness 
is impossible. Labor is already accom- 
modating itself to the inevitable, and ac- 
cepting its share of adversity in lower 
wages. In many cases this step alone has 
started the wheels of industry. Again, 
buyers are being tempted by lower prices, 
and manufacturers accept contracts at 
smaller profits. Thus the process of re- 
adjustment goes on and on; and thus in 
a few months there ought to be a very 
different and brighter story to relate. No 
country possesses natural resources, 
wealth, intelligence and enterprise at all 
comparable with-the United States ; hence 
we should lead when recovery sets in. 


Trade reports are certainly of a more 
encouraging nature. More buyers are 
in this city than for weeks past. Their 
purchases are small individually, but col- 
lectively they show a real tho strictly 
moderate improvement. Dealers’ stocks 
are much exhausted, and purchases 
are imperative. As a result, there is 
commonly a more hopeful sentiment in 
business circles. Reports of mills restart- 
ing come in from all parts of the country. 
‘Rather more activity is noted in the de- 
mand for dry goods and clothing, and the 
shoe factories ac the East are steadity 
increasing their production. Revival in 
the larger industries, of course, ex- 
erts a stimulating influence in mi- 
nor branches. As a matter of record, 
it is worth noting that Clearing 
House returns were 28% less last week 
than a year ago; that 31 roads earned 14¢ 
less in the first week of January than last 
year ; that 474 failures occurred during 
the week, against 286 last year, and that 
pig-iron production in December remained 
at as low a figure as in November. But 
these are all results of past conditions, and 
when returns reflecting the present period 
are made public, some improvement ought 
to appear. Wheat was higher for a period 
on the bearish Government report, larger 
exports and small receipts ; but afterward 
dropped to 66gc. Exports last week were 
200,000 bushels, and the visible supply is 
80,000,000 bushels. In 


( cotton there 
was considerable speculation at ad- 
vancing prices. Strong cables and 


firmness of Southern markets accounted 
for the improvement. Middling uplands is 
quoted at 8 5-16, and exports were 238,000 
bales against 160,000 same week last year. 
Provisions were also active and generally 
higher, reacting apparently from recent 
depression. In groceries a steady trade 
continues, no particular shrinkage in 
volume having been observed during the 
last few months. The iron trade is ex- 
ceedingly dull, and Eastern manufacturers 
are keenly feeling the competition of 
Western producers, who have superior 
advantages in the line of raw materials 
and improved plants. No. 1 pig is quoted 
at $13@14; a low price, but not suffi- 
cient to stimulate demand or specula- 
tion. Wool is very quiet, transactions 
being one-half in volume what they 
were last year. Prices, however, 
are steadier, owing to the starting up 
of mills, Three large carpet mills re- 
sumed last week. For clothing woolens 
there is a slightly better demand, and 
small orders for staple cettons aggregate 
a fair sum, buyers stocks having been 
depleted to an extent that compels re- 
plenishing. Print cloths remain dull, 
64x64s being quoted at 2jc. The annual 
report of the H. B. Claflin Company was 
a very fair indication of the recent state 
of business in the dry goods trade, having 
earned only a little over 1% on the com- 
mon stock for the whole year. 


In Wall Street there is much dissatisfac- 
tion over the condition of national finan- 
ces and Secretary Carlisle’s administra- 
tion. New York bankers openly expressed 
their displeasure at his inaction, which, 
in the opinion of many, amounts to posi- 
tive incapacity. A large deficiency in the 
Tréasury is inevitable, and the gold re- 
serve is already down to $80,000,000, mak- 
ing.it imperative to do something to pre- 
serve the Treasury’s credit and resources. 
Wall Street wants a bond issue, which up 
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to this writing the Secretary is supposed 
to have been adverse to, or else an issue of 
circulating notes bearing a low rate of in- 
terest, say 14@2%, and maturing in one, 
two and three years.. Owing to this sus- 
pense prices on the Stock Exchange have 
been somewhat depressed. Reports of 
railroad earnings are also unsatisfactory, 
and would have a more depressing effect 
were it not for the efforts of managers 
to maintain rates. The investing demand 
for securities this January has not been 
up to the average. For gilt-edge bonds 
the inquiry is as good, if not somewhat 
better, than usual; but hard times and 
lack of confidence act detrimentally upon 
stocks even of the best class. Foreign 
purchases are limited, the recent Atchison, 
Union Pacific, Reading, New England 
and Erie developments having been a 
fresh blow upon American credit in Lon- 
don. The great abundance of idle funds 
and low prices of stocks is about the only 
support the market possesses. In the In- 
dustrials speculation is as erratic and un- 
safe as ever, largely owing to the uncer- 
tainties of Congress. The foreign ex- 
change market was strong, because of a 
light supply of bills at a time when there 
is usually a good demand for interest re- 
mittances, etc. Weare approaching the 
season when gold is generally exported ; 
but this causes no concern in present 
conditions ; besides which the course of 
fureign trade is less unfavorable than 
a few weeks ago. Last week our ex- 
ports from New York amounted ty $8,- 


000,000, an unusual increase, while 
imports are running much _ below 
last year. Under an era of low prices, 


such as now exists, the tendency will 
naturally be toward increased exports of 
merchandise and smaller imporis, com- 
pared with recent months. Money con- 
tinues to flow inthis direction, and the 
various banking iastitutions are simply 
embarrassed by the unwieldy amounts 
forced upon them, Country deposits are 
very burdensome to the banks just now, 
because of the custom of paying 2% inter- 
est on such. Whencall loans rule 3@14, 
and renewals 1@144, complaint is to be 
expected. Thecity banks would like to 
take concerted action upon the ques- 
tion. For commercial paper the demand 
is good, and supply small at former rates. 
The surplus reserve increased $8,787,000 
last week, and now stands at $92,500,000, 
compared with only $15,600,000 same time 
in 1893. The deposits have reached the 
enormous amount of $528,000,000, 





The following is a comparison of the 
averazes of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Jan. 13. Jan. 6. Increase. 

LOA@DS.....0...005 418,185,400  $418,807,600 *$622,200 

Specie. ........+++ 118,303,700 111,073,400 7,230,300 

Legal tenders 106,258,400 102,354,400 3,904,000 

Deposits........+- 527,913,700 518,524,600 9,389,100 

Circulation...... 12,977,500 13,044,400 *66 900 
* Decrease. . 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie......see0ee $118,303,700 $111,073,400 $7,236,300 
Legal tenders.... 106,255,400 102,354,400 3,904,000 
Total reserve.. $224,562,100 $.13,427,800 $11,134,300 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts.  131;978,125 129,631,150 2,347,275 
Surp, reserve.. $92,583,675 $83,796,650 $8,787,025 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following were the bids at the Board 
for city bank stocks : 


Bid. 


AmMerica.... .....0000 185 
America Exchange. 145 


ores 2 Fulton ereee 
Mecha 


ics’ 
Mechanics’ & Trad’s’ 150 







































































BY. cccce cecces 230 

Butchers” & Drovers’ 179 Mercanuile 200 
450 2 

450 

4000 as 
N 215 
ms’. 135 |N 

Columbia...........+. 215 |N nD 
Continental.......... 12) |Nineteenth Ward... 135 
Jorn Eaemanee, 255 ~|North America....... 150 
Rive 140 |Oriental ..... 230 
+» 200 |Pacific . - 170 
- -2000 . 270 
aa. National 8. eee . 110 - 115 
urth.. . 190 b 145 
Gallatin Naew cee: 295 aboard. National... ip 
jerman Am ond - 300 
venth National. + 1% 
s hoe & Leather...... “+ 18 
State of New York.. 101 
WBLEED.......cscccreee 105 














GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Governments were firm, 















FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


60.days. 3 days 
London.. . eecveee 4.36 4.88 
PR OPE RMO Bsa oc ccpcecictcecececcic 5.17% 5.15 
Geb cee 6-cck cn cesc ca ccecévseawece 5.1644 5.138% 
Berlin—Reichmarks................+ 9536 96 
Amsterdam—Guilders............... 404g 4034 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


@0-days.... ...... apsceseancodbectesegecepnssncce 4.8456-34%4 
DR iriice sea tetin nda deb canccens co ccesin casepace 4.3634 
CED COEIRNO ei 6as cicccenates cdeceecoccsncsé - 4,3634-87 
eG iiins a cactinndadces -40084. 45:40 4.8444 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing January 13th, were as follows : 


Central.........0..0000 120 | National Ex.. 120 
Chatham........ ..... . ee eae 110 
Continental........... 120% North America..... 160 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... % 100 és 


do. dO, 2d Pid......ecceee coos 100 oe 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com........ .. ea 2% 
do. Gee ER a cc cccccccccece oe ae 16 
Proctor & Gamble, com ..........+ 105 109 ee 
do. Go. PEE. cc cceisccees 115 120 
P, Lorillard Co., COM.........se0005 «+ “a ve 
GO, GR, POR ce ccccccces. covce 104 108 ee 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 15% 
American Straw Board Co........ .. oe 33 
Celluloid Co........20.sceeeceeeeeees oe es 70 
New York Biscult Co.........-ss005 «+ os 43 
Diamond Match Co........0.cesee00 «+ on 13546 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 99 100 ee 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


few changes were made in the 
Board be irectors of National Banks at 
the annual elections held last week. 


.At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Southern National Bank, 
the capital was reduced from $1,000,000 to 
$500,000, the balance being transferred to 
the account of surplus which now stands 


at $650,000. 


....The heading of the leading editorial 
in The Journal of Commerce for the 
11th inst., ‘* Iron in Two Worlds,” is rather 
startling, but not so much so when it is 
learned that the United States and Great 
Britain are the two worlds referred to. 


.-The Good Hope Consolidated Gold 
Mining Company, located four miles 
from Perris, Riverside Co., Cal., was 
sold on the 30th of December to Messrs. 
Dudley Porter,, John L. Hobson and 
Charles W. Morse, of Haverhill, Mass., 
for $500,000. 


..Frederick W. Livermore was elect- 
ed cashier of the Mount Morris Bank at 
the recent meeting of stockholders, to 
succeed the late Thomas W. Robinson. 
Mr. Livermore has been connected with 
the bank from its organization, fourteen 
years ago, and has recently been acting 
as cashier. 


.At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Shoe and Leather National 
Bank, John N. Beach and Mortimer C. 
Ogden were elected directors and Messrs. 
Henry W. Banks, of H. W. Banks & 
Company, and Joseph W. Odgen, of Kes- 
sel & Company, were elected directors of 
the Merchants’ National Bank. 


...-Messrs. Hollister & Babcock, of 80 
Broadway, N. Y., are offering the first 
mortgage 5% fifty-year bonds, interest 
and principal payable in gold of the 
Union Railway Company of New York 
City at 103 and accrued interest. Full 
particulars regarding this investment 
can be obtained by addressing them. 


. Business men sometimes have politi- 
cal honors thrust upon them. Mr. Isidor 
Straus, of the great dry goods house of 
Messrs. R. H. Macy & Company, was 
nominated last week for Congress, to suc- 
ceed A. P. Fitch, who resigned to run for 
Controller of New York City. If a ma- 
jority of the Congressmen were represen- 
tative business men like Mr. Straus, the 
country would be a great gainer. 


United States Bonas 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of ** Selected Securities.” 


VERMILYE & CO,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY f 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH Ok 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 
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..+.There is a great plethora of money 
on deposit in the city, as shown by the 
bse bank returns. The total of 
deposits with the associated banks is 
$527,913,400. Of banks holding $10,000,- 
000 or more there are : 


See em ee meses eee eree ee seeeeseeeee eee 


aan and Traders’... 
Chem‘ 
} 

Fou 
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Manhattan aa 
Bank of N. Y., N. B.A 

National Bank of Republic. . 
PROMO cc ccicsdtee covgee ve 
COE bins so chcccescccqcskupeceeteceqescs 2.13 


.-The following securities were vou 
at auction : 


5 shares Hempstead Bank, L. 200% 
5 shares Ger-Amer. Real Est. Guar.Co........ = 
20 shares Brookiyn Trust Co 
20 shares H. B. Clafflin Co. com 
16 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pre 
100 shares Warren Rd. Co...........secceeeeese in2 
$4,000 Omaha and St. Louis Ry. Co., lst mort. 4 

gold bonds 
25 shares New York and New Jersey Tel. Co. ‘0 
199 shares Dry Dock, E. B’way and spatvery 








ite ai aa ov sugibonaalidecneed 00@ 10044 
$5,000 Dry Dock, E. B’way and eas Rd Ist. 
mort. 5% certificates be beeccsccvegeveecsoccens 95 


15 shares Sixth Avenue Rd. Co................ 196 
$650 Progress Club of New York City bonds..$210 
38 = Ohio Falls Car Manuf’g Co. ‘wn 


400 Shares pahosing Coal Rd. Co., $50 en 3 

mn. d. and Bos. Ist 7% 13% 

15 shares Thurber. Whyland Co., pref.. 

$1,000 Deutscher Verein (N. Y.) 4 gold bond.. 

$25,000 Minn. and St. L. lst 7% 1 
DIVIDENDS. 

The United States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 3%, payable on January 15th. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 244, 
payable on demand, 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared asemiannual dividend of 54, 
payable one demand. 


bigbinudeees oe 
ai 
1934 





Your Money 
Matters 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet en 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 
and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
Tree Co oS 


Please wention THE INDEPENDENT. 





United States Mortgage Co. 
Chartered 1871. 

Capital, - $2,000,000 

Surplus, 500,000 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Bunking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loansmoney on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues First Morigage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Allows interest on Deposits. Takes entire 
charge of Estates. Actsas Trustee, Regis- 
trar, Transfer Agent, Pays Coupons, Exe- 
cutes all trusts. 


OFFICERS. 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON...... President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE......... Vice-President 


GEORGE W.YOU NG.2d V.-Pres’t & Treas. 
ARTHUR TURN BULL..Assis’t Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT............ Secretary 


DIKECTORS. 

muel D. Babcock, 
William ited s.  Erisce, Luther Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton 4 Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., Lewis Ma 
William P. Dixon, Theodore Mortora, 
Robert A. Granniss, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, 
Charles R. Henderson, 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
Gustav E. Kissol, 


JAMES RIVER FARM FORSALE. 


Near RICHMOND, VA. 
795 Acres. One-third woods. 400 acres rich bottom 
| il Am bu: 5 a Cy Price $13,000, 


ar 
William W. Richards, 
James W. Seymour, jr., 
James Timpson. 








WHY ACCEPT 3 to 4 PER CT. INTEREST 
when we caa give you Pict CENE ge Real Estate 
Loans at 64 AND 7 PE «» perfect secur- 
ity? Ten years Gada, Not one cent loss. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, 
Omaha, Neb. 


LOMBARD, 
Eonitable, Jarre Conklin and other Mortgages 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 








CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston. 








is a sub-Port of Entry at terminus Gt. Northern R.R,; is nota‘ boom- 
town, buta natural, healthy growth; is growing in spite of the panic, all 
Ss a running ; is to-day one the safest cities for Investments. 


We prensa eas" Eke & C0. F-0. Box 19, Everett, Wash. (N.Y. Address, P.O. Box 2501) 
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IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited to examine. Interest and princi net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ businessand noloss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamb f Commerce Bldg. longa. 
First National Bank Bldg., lows eal is, ia. 











nent worth for sale b 


ody Investment & = 





TRESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
Profits. Cotect! oes eae made on all 
points ats Of A EY Saban. and remitted for on day of 
nD 
See President, E. earkle, Vice President, 
ease Hiaprison, Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 
Properties. 
Improved Mis- 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
A. H. GOSSARD, 
6% Gold Bonds © 
Roavon Blk.. Denver, tn 
ourt econ ears’ pete nce 
New York City: Tcereanaey ‘aed pam e age 
; Third National we Ae 
Lockwood National Bank; San 


Minneapolis, Minn., $1,000,000.00 ; Surplus and 
F.A. Chamberlain. | President, H_M. Knox, 
f" I, Kansas City 
dll}. sourt Farms. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

TEXAS {OARS AND INVESTMENTS 
rs; Watson 

Antonio National Bank. 


m pany Limited. 
For information write to 
E. B. CHAND 


2723 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas, 
{ WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 


| STMENT 
a TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


Topeka, Kan., Boston, Mass., 
A. B. MEAD. 





Philadelphia, ‘ae 





A. L. COE, 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES 
LOANS =! am lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense to lender. 


Correspondence invited. 


EVERETT 


WASHINCTON. 


Growing rapidly toward her future position as one 
of the Greatest of American Sea Coast 
Cities, and 


The Mistress of Puget Sound. 


The best place in the world for the Homeseeker, 
the Investor, the Manufacturer, and the Ship-build- 
er. Write for descriptive pamphlet to-day. 


The Everett Land Company, 


EVERETT, W ‘ashington. 


G. W. COBB 


managed. We rent, collect 
= pay taxes and look 
r assessments. 


My payable in gold secured 





GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 


Equitable Peiidiag. | Denver. Colo 

HIGH CLASS INV ENT SEU URITIES, 

We offer safe and permanent dividend paying goid 
mining stocks, and speculative developmeat mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 
promisipg large profitsin dividends and inc d 
values in corporations controlled by ourselves, 

Correspondence and personal calle solicited. 


Oo NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANb, 
Absolutely secure. luterest pay- 

Os able , femeannuallly by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to aN 


Highest references. Address 











omaNn de HAMILTON, Raickaran. Bagh. 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 


WHY loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


atG@to7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb.. U.S. A. 


$50,000 ist MORTGAGE, 10 YEAR6 
7ER CENT. GOLD BONDS 

issued by Farmers’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 

Co. This Companyis one of the oldest irrigating 

* companies in Colorado, property valued at over $500,- 

000, has no indebtedness other than these bonds. For 

full information address 

enver Trust & Safe Deposit Co. Trustee, 
926 Seventeenth St., Deave 

or room 29. 150 Broad way, Y. City. 


EK. STEINBACH 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per ceas. to 10 per. cent. investments always 
on hand Tacoma. Washington 


DULUTH. 


There will be greater growth and development in 
the country tributary to Duluth during the next ten 
years than in any gther section of the United states. 
Duluth has made good progress during the recent 
hard times, and NOW is the best time you will ever 
see to make profitable investments in the coming me- 
_ lis of the Northwest. Write for reading matter 

information. 


"C. E. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to ficken, 
— on ee ieee oe city property with dF tit 
rst mortgage, principal and interest re 

















Dayabie in GOL 

eference- National Park Bank. New Vork. 
—— INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CQ,, 
BANKERS, No. ® WALL STRERT, N, ¥. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE MIDDLESEX®t|" 





1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 | 


gn epg sper ete $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured b 
at of ist mor e with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
he artford, Conn., under 


artments of Conn “awe York, 
Mavs.aGe ‘aine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Hxecutors, ete. 


are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 








WRITE TO 
ABOUT THE COLORADO FINANCE 00. 
420 Ernest and Cranmer Building, 
COLORADO 


F. W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., in 
pogeed to & ew Jnvewpentage loak- 
ng after any properties or inves 
SECURITIES ments you ay have already made. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
82 GOLD MORTGAGES 82 


SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 
For full information ana a Book on Spokane, address 
WILLIAM M. BYERS. 


H. B. PALMER, 


Helena, Mootana. 


DEALER IN 
STATE, eoenty AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
High Grade Investments. 
Correspondence solicited. Correspondents: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public. Chicago ; Merchant’s National Bank, Helena. 


The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00. 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, Re mg Provident 

Sytieins. Philadelphia; Bank k, Denver. 
First Mortgage Loans Negotiated. unicipal and 
Corporate Bon s Bought and Sold. Munagers have 
eS 20 4 experience. oo ndence solicited. 
T. B. EET, Pres’t, GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres’t, 


WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
SEA TTLE WASHINGTON. 
Gilt-eaged ist ortgage Loans & Real 
state investments. 
Write for pafticulars. 


























ELECTIONS. 


THE CENTRAL TANOUAL, BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

w YORK, January 10th, 1894. 
of the’ stockholders of this 
bank, held this day at the banking rooms, the follow- 
ing-named gentlemen eee Unanimously elected 
Directors _ the ensuing 

Wil A. Wheelock, James H. Dunham, 
Simon g Rh my Edwin Langdon 
James W. Smith, ‘ tL 
William L. Strong, John Claflin, 
Edward C. Sampson, John A. McCall, 
Cortlandt D. Moss, 


[napestere of Election : 
Chauncey M anal Henry Tuck, 
ray. 


ryce 
At_a subsequent meeting of the Board Mr. WIL- 
LIAM L. STRONG was re-elected President, _and 
Mr. EDWIN LANGDON re-elected Vice 





At the annual meeting 


Seance te 


ty oa ore duly 

Eharies T. Barney, uel Lehman, 

‘lat *°Bwning, Semen Nel, 
‘, Bro ames ic 

Charles L. Colby, H. 8: 

Ww. Charles M. V; 


M, 

H. Will ick B. Sch 
Pease Ne litem’. St: John, © ee 
Wiliam bs ms Agr John was unani ous ste ARF 
President. ¥F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 

Tg ONAL NK 
PHENIX Was Es BA a, ms. 


January 
At the annual election held this a the following- 


ban 


a 








named ntlemen were duly elec tors for 
the ensuing year 

Ragene tilh, Alfred M. Bull, 

Ww m H. Male, Josiah Lombard, 

Chas. P. Hemenway, W.H. H. Moore. 

han Th Pierson G. Dodd 
John H. Poo! Auguste J. Cordier, 
Cc Ww Lewis F. Whitin, 


Henry R. Kunhardt,. 1» pDunean D. Parmly, 

Ata su uent meeting of the Se Board o of Directors, 
Mr. EUGE DUTILH was lected President, 
and Mr. WILLIAM H. MALE President, 
asly. ALFRED M SSULL., Cashier. 


THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New YORK, January Lith, 18%. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank, held at their banking room, January 9th, 1894, 
the following named gentlemen were elected Direct- 
ors for the ensuing year: 





Amos R. Eno, Wn. P. St. John, 
Henry A. Huribut, Geo. Mon . 
Alfred B. Darling, Chas. B. Fosdick, 
wan L, Riker, Geo. Sherman, 
Wm. C. Brewster, Welcome G. Hitchcock, 
John W. reyes 


At a meeting of aes of Directors, held Janu- 
ary llth, 1894, GEO. MONTAGUE was unanimously 
re-elected President. JOS. 8. CASK, Cashier. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, NEW 


NEW w YORK, January a 1894, 
At the annual election, held on the 9th inst., the 

toloeine named gentlemen were elected Directors 
for the ensui! ng year 

William J. Valentine Ewald Pigitmann. 

Elkan Naumburg, Pearson H 

Stephen R. Les 

William 





her, 


H, Oak ley 
mewers \ “Merrifield, 
Chas. H. T 

fig meetin 
LIAM 


Henry B. Stok 
Jeenkes aster” 
Edw. A. bd ig n, 


c. H. Hac: 
g of the Board, ‘held this d i, Mr. WIL- 
LEY was unanimousl: re-elected — 
ae D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ 
DROVERS’ BANK. 
New YORK, Jan. 10th, 1894. 
At the annual election, held on the Oth in: t., the fol- 
lowing-named gentlemen were duly elected Direct- 
ors of this bank for the ensuing roe viz. 
eorge “gu uintard, John ‘A. Delanoy, 
Gurdon G. rinckerhoff, Max Danz er, 
William H. Chase, Henry Ho eimer, 
John Wilkin, George F. Johnson, 
At a meetin 


. Pye. 
of the Boar Board of Directors, held this 
day Mr. Gurdon G. Brinckerhoff was unanimously 


re-elected President. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL Fane BANK OF -NEW 








AND 





Jan h, 1894. 
At tne annual meeting of the aS of this 
bank, held to-day, the following-named gentlemen 





both unanimously. 
CHAS, 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 





CHEMICAL ATION AL BANK, 
York«K, January 9th, 

At the annual ution “ty the stockholders of this 
bank, held this day at their banking house, the fol- 
lowing-named gonphomen were elected Directors for 
the ensuing yea 

George G. W ‘iiliams, presente. w. pe, 
James A. Roosevelt, Robert Go: let, 
Wn. J. Quinlan, Jr. 

Ata menting of the Board, held nibecauentiy, Mr. 
GEO. WILLIAMS was re-elected Presi dent, and 
Mr. i AMES A. ROOSEVELT re-elected V ice Presi- 
dent, both pememes > af 

M. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier, 





EAST Biyes. 2 Baoaway, L BANK, 


w YORK, January 9th, 1994. 
At the annual election t held this day the foliowing- 
named gentlemen were duly elected Directors of this 
bank for the ensuing year: 

David Banks, Charles ioukins. 
William Phelps, wae 
Charles Banks, William a ‘Rome, 
Pra am D. Porter Raymond Jenkins, 
5 Sabectaces meeting of the’ Board of Directors 
CHARLES JENKINS was unanimously _re-elec 
President, and RAYMOND JENKINS Vice President, 


for the ensuing year. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





GALLATIN. ATION SL BANK, 
ORK, January Wth "1994. 
At the annual aan. oR on January 10th, Ll 
the following-named gentlemen were elecied Direct- 
ors of the bank a ws hen aoe year: 

Froteeict D. T: Ame W. Stevens, 
Wm. W.A x. H. Stevens, 
Renry [. Barbey, 

W. Emlen Roosevelt 
eee the Board. held this 
TAPP. was unani- 
ALEX. H. 


stor, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 


ry nny, 





THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NA- 
TIONAL BANK Or 
NEW Youn. Seenar 9th, ‘1304 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank, held to-day, the following named gentlemen 
were ‘duly elected Directors for t 





e , e year: 
Jobn Arbuckle, dward C 
Henry C. Ibe Russell S 
Edward H. Perkins, Jr., Randolph W. Townsend, 
Edward A. Price, Edwaru Townsen d, 
James R. Plum, hii Van Volkenburgh, 


Ra A if tthe .. dof Di 
tas uent meeting of the Boar 
Mr. EDWA RD H, PERKINS, was at Rinectoms, 
re-elected President, and Mr. RUSSELL L SAGE was 
unanimously re-elected Vice Presiden 

EDW ‘ARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


LEATHER MAN AL ASS NATION- 


29 WALL STREET, NEW Y 
At the annual election, held't mh day, ti he te followlag 





named gentiemen were elected Directo: 
for re ear ending on the second Tuesday in Janu- 
ary, 

"Yonn T. Willets, . H. Macy, Jr. 


we 

Wm. Rockefeller,” 
Nicholas F. Palmer, 
illiam Cc, Sturges 
At o mening of the Board 0: Directors, held this 


Wm. M. Kingsland 
Joseph Agostini. 


day. rc ake . WILLETs, ences — WILLIAM 
H. MACY, JR., Vice President, were unanimously 
re-elect “ § ISAAC H. WALKER: Cashier. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
-33 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET. 
New York, January BS isos. 
At the ann of of tl 


held January 9th, the Lammy ag ceths coma ars 





™ | 
Noah Davis, Marcellus Hartley, 
Matthew C. D. Borden, James D. Layng. 
And for Inspectors of Election Charles T. Van 
saiagences and Charles F. Jones. 


of the Board THO 
s was te-elooved President and PEAR 


TVOORD ¥ Vice Pr Presigent 








were chosen as Directors for phe ona cheat ear: 

Eugene ae 
K. Wright, Edw ard E. Poo: 
Joseph T. Moore, w. Rockhill Potts, 
Stuy veeant Fish, August Belmont, 
Goong art, R eld, 
Charles Sternbach, Francis R, Appleton, 
Charlies Scribner, obn Jacob Astor, 
Geoi Hickok. 


rge S. 
d as Inspectors of yoered | 
John wc Cornell, ne Higgins, 
Alexander T. Van 
nog of oy ‘Directors. Mr, 








DIVIDENDS. 


FFICE OF THE bay STASES FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, e. e St. 
one, a gonuary 9th, 1894. 


NE 
Pits & ‘DIVIDEN D, 
The Board of D ave declared a semian- 
nual *pividend of at EI h PER CENT., payable on 
the [5th inst. Transfer books will remain closed un 


til that date. 
W.H. GRIFFEN, 
Secretar 








THE PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COM- 


PA . 
EIGHTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 

NEW YORK, January Lith, 1894. 
A semiannual dividend of five (5) per cent. is pay- 
able on demand at the office of this Company, No. 151 

Broadway. 

GEORGE JEREMIAH, Secretary. 

OFFICE OF FARRAGUT FIRE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY. 
No. 346 Broadway. 
New York, Jan. 9th, 1894. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a Semiannual Dividend 
of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., 
payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 
THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD COM- 


Treasurer’s Ofc. Grand Central Station, 
RK, December 2th, 1893. 
ra BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 








PANY have this Gay eclared a SE 
IVIDEND of TWO PE 
an ADDITIO. i 


. the 40L0 inst.,and | Fe-opened oat 
of FRIDAY. the ‘Od ¢ day of F are AS 
D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 








It was quite reasonable to expect that 
when the great mass of renewals were due 
in December, many subscriptions would be 
discontinued on account of the hard times; 
but we are very glad indeed to note that the 
stoppages from this cause have been very 
few indeed. There are few things that could 
not be better spared by a family than @ 
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great newspaper like THE INDEPENDENT, 
and the cost of subscription might through 
its discontinuance be lost to them a great 
many times over in the course of the year. 

Gur Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure @ re- 
duetion in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





One month........$ 25| Six monthbs........$1 
Three months..... 75] Nine months...... 2 
Four inonths.. 1 00| One year........... 3 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber... .....-.0eeeees 
One year each totwo subscribers 
hree years to one subscriber..., 
Three subscribers one year eac’ 
Four years to one subscriber... 
Four subscribers one year each. 
Five years to one subscriber... 
Five subscribers one year each. 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
*¢ TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subseription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 







SS wm-r-100® 
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EMPHATIC INDORSEMENTS OF THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


FROM A SOUTH CAROLINA CLERGYMAN. 

I regard THE INDEPENDENT as the most 
comprehensive and the ablest all-around 
newspaper in America, if not in the world ; 
and I would like to see it read all through 
the South, where such papers are needed. 


FROM A BANK OFFICER IN IOWA. 


I read the Financial Department of THE 
INDEPENDENT weekly, and I take this op- 
portunity to say that I consider it the most 
useful reading on the subject that I find. 
I think it every. way meritorious, and I 
take pleasure in recommending THE INDE- 
PENDENT to my associates not only gener- 
ally, but upon this special ground. 


A SUBSCRIBER FROM THE BEGINNING, NOW 
EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS OLD. 


For the first time since No. 1 was pub- - 
lished I missed last week my number of 
THE INDEPENDENT. Has my subscription 
run out? Ifso, please send me the bill for 
another year and I will send you the 
money. Please also send me the paper for 
last week. Iam now eighty-eight years of 
age, and am, perhaps, the oldest subscriber 
to THE INDEPENDENT. How well I recol- 
lect the old times when Beecher, Thomp- 
son and Leavitt figured on the pages of 
your paper. 


> 


1RST TOUR fo FLORIDA VIA PENNSYL- 
ied NIA RAILROAD. 





main. din ‘in ill 1 Nou? k 
nin; cars. W eave New Yor 
at sleeping and’ d 118 M., Philadelphia 12.10, 
d thence via the 


Jacksonville. 
are left to follow their cae a= as to 
where they shail spend the two weeks allotted 
tothem. The t number of side trips that 
are available Fs 8 a selection from which a 
choice may be made to suit the gexizes of the 
most exacting. ‘the unsu te ac- 
cording with the cloudless, aeure-bine sky 
throughout the immense confines of the State, 
and the Se to be garones a & 80- 
ourn within its ers are sure to 
re direc the pirens as well as Lady feeble, in what- 
ever tion they are or 
m New York, $8 trom Philadelphia, 

and fF rates from legeranetiots or 
contiguous points within a geagette us radius are 
made on the most liberal is, and teciede 
railroad fare, sleeping accommodations, and 
meals, tran route in both directions while-on the 
ne 

The remaining dates of yo February 
13th and 27th, and March 13th and 27th.—Adv. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR FOR SALE. 
LOOK AT IT! The Michigan Central has 
e with one of the best —, houses 


in the United States for a printed 





ri f World’s Fair pictures, to DOWD ag 
the Mi Michigan Ce Central’s P Portfolio of 5 RE 
of the World's ion. 


Sographes \ would cost not lone 
than a doliar Son but the Michigan Central 
enables you to get 16 pictures for 10 cents. 

It’s the finest. It’s the most complete. 
It’s the best. It cannot be beaten. 

If you saw the World’s Fair, you want it as a 

of a memorable visit. 


Michigan Cen “Rusa 
you with the first part.—Adv. 
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COLD WEATHER IN EUROPE. 











i} 

im atin & Ng ey hm — 
or 

ore eat anena tl is a marked increase 

in the n ay to by br} 

sou! 

& Son. with its custo ter- 
ing - ged ranumber of excursions 
Bo Eaypt and the Holy Land. These ane 
tracting a attention, an 
number velers are availing themselves of 
a rei able facilities. um bia,” 

SP nl te taltoneh te chat tyes ter 

~and Wi ‘ollow y eight o ur- 

faite season, the next sailing being February, 
DIED. 





Savage: Savag North rst years. Conn., January 
Benin, Ome... 1. y fame 

i BB, ‘Chureb at 
nn of the 


ativ a 
gy SEH and i Adelity 
was also active in 


path 








Moench 
eon WTA 


Lyons s Silks. 
Chine Taffetas, 
Stripe and Check Taffetas, 
India Pongees, 
Corahs,. Rongeants. 


Moire Antique, 


Moire Miroir, 
Colored Satins, 
White Moire Antique, White Satin, 
White Moire Miroir, White Cords, 
FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 


NEW STYLES TOR BRIDESMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


SILK CREPES, CREPONS, 
GRENADINES, GAZES, 


LYONS VELVETS. 
Soroadooay A 19th a 


NEW YORK. 


DRESS GOODS SALE 
PROLONGED. 


On Special Sale, this week, in small 

lots only: 
Raw Silk Star Checks, 45 cents per 

yard. 

Scotch Peasant Suitings, 45 cents 
per yard. 

Spring Mixtures, imported, 60 cents 
per yard. 

Soft Chuddah Camel's Hair, 85 cents 
per yard. - 

1,200 yards French Derby Rib, $1.00 
per yard. 

1,500 yards Wool Poplin, 46 inches 
wide, $1.00 per yard. 

Alimited line of Plaited Novelty, at 
$2.50 per yard; former price, $7.50. 

Cashmeres and Henriettas, inSpring 
Colorings,.are now ready for early 
buyers. 

The new Challies have also been 
opened. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 


- sagroy A m. Ba INDEPENDENT who 
. one copy. of the 


ear 


- ' PHE INDEPENDENT. 


Susurance. 


A BUSINESS MAN'S OPINION OF 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


In THE INDEPENDENT for last week we 
printed the opinions of several leading 
business men upon the above subject ; but 
owing toa miscarriage of the mails one of 
the most interesting did not reach us 
until after that paper had gone to press. 
We take pleasure in giving it to our 
readers herewith : 

UINTARD IRON WORKS, t 

EW YORK, Dec, 22d, 1893. 
EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Sir: In response to your favor of the 
llth instant, it would seem to me that the 
fact that you ask the questions is in itself 
one of the best answers that can be made to 
your inquiries; for ifthe business of life 
insurance was not one of the largest and 
most important of public interests, THE 
INDEPENDENT would not trouble itself to 
ask business men’s opinions concerning it , 

My reason for believing life insurance is 
of the utmost valueis, that itis in by farthe 
larger number of cases the only family pro- 
tection and safeguard in cases of early 
death ; in a very large majority of such 
cases no other property than the life in- 
surance is found after the death of the in- 
surer. This remark will safely cover all 
who die under the age of thirty-five years, 
as very few men achieve anything like a 
continuous support for their families out- 
side of their daily vocations, who do not 
live beyond that age. 

As to the magnitude of the business, the 
mere statement that the regular life in- 
surance companies paid to bereaved fami- 
lies during the year 1892 over $60,000,000 is 
the best answer to that question. 

As to its benefits to the families of the 
insured, they are simply incalculable. I 
have held a policy on my life for many 
years, and still continue it in force, as a 
good use of money, whether viewed from 
the standpoint of investment or of an im- 
mediate cash in hand provision in case of 
death, payable direct to the insured, long 
before the necessary delays would turn 
over any money in the ordinary course of 
settling an estate. 

I have been for over twenty years a 
director in the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, and do not regret the time and 
labor I have bestowed on the interests in- 
volved. Yours respectfully, 

GEO. W. QUINTARD. 





STILL UNDISMAYED. 





SOME year or so ago we made some re- 
mark about the so-called Security Mutual 
Bank, having a small office in Union 
Square. This concern seems to be going 
still, only it is now the Security Building 
Loan Mortgage Company, and by it any- 
body can invest money and reap enor- 
mous profits—in his own expectation, 
As explained to a Herald representative 
who called in the character of a possible 
investor, if you want to borrow $1,000 
you give real estate security and then 
get the money; but you must first take 
ten shares of $100 stock at par. You pay 
in $2 a month, made up thus: 50 cents 
interest at 6 per cent. a month, 50 cents 
dues on the stock, and $1 toward return 
of principal; at the end of a hundred 
months you will have paid in $2,000, when 
the mortgage is released and the stock is 
repurchased at its face value of $1,000. 
We do not pretend to understand this, for 
it promises a simple return of money de- 
posited; and when the “second vice 
president” was asked how the company is 
to make anything on such a basis, he re- 
plied: ‘‘We turn the money over and 
over, compounding it by combined co-op- 
eration, so there is a handsome result.” 
At an ordinary 6 per cent., $100 will be- 
come $162.60 in the mystical hundred 
months ; invested in this company, it will 
be $341.72 at the endof that term. Start- 
ing with this proposition, and not forget- 
ting, by the way, that anything whatever 
can be proved by unquestionable logic if 
the desired premises are admitted, the 
plan proceeds : 

“This grand total of $341.72 is, therefore, 
our accumulative power, and on it we make 
you five distinct proposals for investment. 

“ First—Pay us 50 cents monthly for 100 
months, and we will pay you $100 at the end 
of that time. 

‘“* Solution—If $1.50 monthly earns $341.72 





in 100 months, 50 cents will earn one-half of 


this sum or $113.90; hence we can readily 
pay $100 and expenses. 

‘*Second—Pay us $40 and in 100 months 
we return you $100. 

“‘Solution—If $100 earns $341.72 in 100 
months $40 will earn four-tenths of this 
sum or $136.68. 

‘“‘Third—Pay us $50 and at the end of 100 
months we will pay you $100, and in addi- 
tion eight annual savings bank interest 
payments of $2 each. 

“‘Solution—$50 will accumulate haif of 
$100; hence half of $341.72 or $170.86. From 
this deduct the $2 payments at 18 per cent., 
which will reduce this amount by $36.86, 
hence leave net earnings of $134. 

“Fourth—For $75 we will issue you a 
‘paid up’ share with eight $5 coupons, or 
nearly 7 per cent., and at the end of 100 
months pay you $100. 

“‘Solution—If $100 earns $341.72, why, of 
course, $75 will earn three-fourths of this 
sum, or $256.29. Deducting the $5 dividends 
at 18 per cent., amounting to $94.98, we still 
have as a remainder to pay this $100 and 
expenses, the sum of $161.26. 

“* Fifth—For $100 cash down we will issue 
you a ‘full paid’ share, with eight $10 
coupons payable annually. 

“Solution—The $100, as the table shows, 
amounts to $341.72. Deducting the $10 
coupons. at the same earning rate, which 
amounts to (at eighteen per cent.) $189.55, 
we have remaining the sum of $152.17 for 
redemption of the stock and all expenses, 
etc.” 

The cireulars are in imitation of type- 
writer letters and bear no personal signa- 
ture. One of them explains that the — 

‘* National building and loan business, as 
conducted by the Security Building Loan 
Mortgage Company of New York is simply 
the loaning of money on first mortgage, 
ranging in amounts from thirty to sixty 
per cent. of the cash value of the property. 

*‘ There are about three hundred active or- 
ganizations in the field, The business is a 
modern one, having been, on the ‘ national’ 
system, in operation about eight years, 
altho the largest and most prominent asso- 
ciations are less than five years old.” 

The same circular says that 

“ We get a return of one per cent. of the 
loan each month, hence the entire principal 
is repaid in 100 months, interest, however, 
continuing at six per cent. on the full sum 
during this period, which therefore, nets 
us twelve per cent. As we reloan these 
monthly installments as fast as they come 
in, this increases the earning power of our 
money six per cent. more, hence we earn 
eighteen per cent. regularly on our money 
each year, from which we pay all dividends, 
expenses and other claims.”’ 

All this is merely the old proposition, 
the essence of which is, Pay-me $5 now, 
and in the distant future I will return you 
$10. In order to bring it within the reach 
of all, it takes the installment form, the 
usual way being monthly installments for 
a term of years. The essential feature 
always is time, and considerable of it, and 
it is obviously easy to promise five or ten. 
or twenty for one, since a big promise 
costs no more than a little one and is 
much more alluring. Of course, there is 
no guaranty—except in the affluence of 
promise and assurance and the parading 
of respectable names often taken without 
the knowledge of their owners—that the 
promisor will be discoverable at the end 
of the ‘“‘hundred months” or the other 
designated term; meanwhile, he enjoys 
the installments as long as the line of 
dupes holds out. When that fails, he 
takes another name and hires another 
office, and begins anew. The iodging 
houses are crowded and the police stations 
are beset with tramps, and not one of 
these—if he had the energy and the 
thought occurred to him—but could work 
this scheme and furnish as good responsi- 
bility as is now furnished in it. This 
Security company is Mr. Charles H, Un- 
verzagt. His name signifies ‘ undis- 
mayed”; and undismayed he certainly is. 
His record is mainly in Maryland, and it 
is not of good savor. He has operated, 
nominally from Baltimore, a number of 
schemes inviting, and obtaining, confi- 
dence and money, under the guise of life 

sinsurance and savings; and he has been 
in the Maryland State prison on convic- 
tion of having made fraudulent use of the 
mails, We presume he is indifferent 
what reputation he bears, except so far 
as that concerns his success in appeals to 
the credulous. We suppose heis no worse 
than the rest of his kind, and to that kind 





reputation, good or bad, is only a tempo- 
rary trifle, 
denial of the mails or an involuntary 
seclusion in some public institution can 
seriously interfere with them. The sim- 
ple, greedy and credulous are always 4 
legion, always unteachable by any expe- 
rience of others, and not permanently by 
even their own; 
new bait of an old schemer, altho not 
fresher than the fisher boy makes his 
when hespits upon it for luck and restores 
it to the water. 
greedy-simple but a stern and unremit- 
ting public prosecution of the adventurers 
who prey upon them, 


that, a few years ago, we sharply criticised 
the plans of the Citizens’ Mutual Society, 
of which the late Levi M. Bates was 
nominal head. 
charlatan who has since been associated 
with one of the ‘‘ bond” 
Philadelphia and whose name, by one of 
the annoying perversities of memory, we 
cannot at the moment recall. 
sion for special criticism of the society 
was the distinctive peculiarity that it 
offered to write a definite and uncon-¢ 
ditional policy—that is, a policy promis- 
ing a definite payment not conditioned 
upon the avails of an assessment or upon 
there being fundsin hand at the time—at 
the rate of about $10 per $1,000. We 
pointed out the elementary fact—so alpha- 
betical that a child of ten ought to be able 
to see it—that to sell insurance for the 
whole term of life at that figure is impos- 
sible; the reason is that life is not long 
enough to accumulate the required sum 
at that rate, 
ing the society were quite 
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Nothing less calamitous than 

























































they take readily the 


Nothing can protect the 





ANOTHER GONE. 


SoME readers may possibly remember 





The real head was a 


schemes in 


The occa- 


The persons conduct- 
enraged 
and blustered considerably, even indulg- 
ing in hints of a libel suit, which 
should really have been brought against 
the arithmetic; but they thought better 
of it, and no papers were ever served. In 
fact, we may as wellsay here and now, 
for the possible benefit of anybody who 
may be angered hereafter, that we do not 
think it will ever be found profitable for 


the manager of any rotten insurance so- 
ciety or swindling bond scheme to bring a 
libel suit against this paper. In the un- 
likely event of our libeling any responsi- 
ble company, a suit might be advisable, 

because aninjury might have been sus- 
tained ; but we do not believe it in our 
power to . ~ any baseless or fraudulent 
schemes. ben. a concera like the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Association of America 
endeavors, by prominent display of the 
first three words of its title and practical 
suppression of the last three, to get itself 
mistaken for the everywhere known com- 
pany, it may be that we can interfere 
somewhat with the plan, and we certainly 
shalltry ; and we comply with duty by ex- 
posing any scheme which seems to require 
it at our hands, But we have slight conti- 
dence in our ability to reach any consid- 
erable number of persons liable to be taken 
in, and therefore a libel suit, on part of 
either of the concerns above mentioned 
or of any others like them, would do them 
more injury, by its publicity and adver- 

tising ot the facts, than could be done by 
anything we might say. We assume that 
the second thought of the parties shows 

them this to be so. 

However, to return to the Citizen’s, we 
have since allowea it to pass out of mind, 
and it is now recalled by announcement 
of its failure, The reason given is * the 
increased mortality of thelast few years,” 
which is only an admission that the oid 

attempt to furnish insurance for less than 
cost has again come to naught. How far 
the definite contract which we especially 
criticised has contributed to this result 
we are unable to say. The Bay State 
Beneficiary Association, of Westfield, 
Mass., which is expected to take over the 
Citizens, i is the older by five years, having 
organized in 1881, and is also much the 
larger and apparently better. At the 
close of 1892, its risks in force were re- 
ported at nearly forty-six uullions, against 
a little more than six millions in the Citi- 
zen’s. Tne members of the latter will ap- 
parently gain by the transfer. 

Here we might remark that the libel 
suits brought by the Mutual Benefit Life 
Association of America against the Coast 
Review (insuranc 2) of San Francisco have 
been discontinned by the plainuff. The 
damages ciaimed would have been pretty 
hard to realize, if shown, and certainly 
still harder toshow. What the Review 
could have said about the real plaintiff, 
Mr. Edward H. Kent, in his insurance 
capacity, which was more severe upon 
his reputation than a plain statement of 
the facts of his career in that society it is 
hard to surmise, 
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THE MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEWARK, N. J. 

HENRY POWLES,who for thirty-three years 
has been connected with the Merchants’ 
Insurance Company of Newark, has been 
obliged to resign as president, owing to iil- 
health, and G. Lee Stout has been elected 
President. Mr. Stout was born in New 
Jersey and educated at Rutgers College, 
and was well known in the coal business as 
a member of the firm of Van Wickle, Stout 
& Company of New York. Mr. Stout is 
treasurer of the township of Bloomfield, N. 
J., a director in several National banks 
andl vice president. of the Phenix Powder 
Company of New York. He is a brother of 
Jacob Stout, of Stout & Thayer, bankers, 
in Broad Street, this city. Mr. Stout has 
been a director in the Merchants’ Insurance 
Company for twelve years, and his election 
gave universal satisfaction. 

J.R. Mullikin, who entered the service 
of the company in 1875, continues as secre- 
tary, which place he has filled acceptably 
for many years. 

The directors of the company include the 
following well-known business men and 
capitalists: Thomas W. Adams, Samuel 
Atwater, William H. Baldwin, William H. 
Curtis, David C. Dodd, Jr., Mattbias M. 
Dodd, L. Spencer Goble, Silas C. Halsey, 
John D. Harrison, Edward W. Jackson, 
George B. Jenkinson, Lewis J. Lyons, and 
Jgrome Taylor. 

The Merchants’ Insurance Company was 
organized in 1858, and has a capital of four 
hundred thousand dollars. The assets now 
are one million seven hundred thousand 
dollars. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE HOME INSURANCE 
OF NEW YORK. 
We publish to-day the eighty-first semi- 
annuai statement of the Home Insurance 
Company, to which thespecial attention of 
our readers and the insuring public in par- 
ticular is requested. The Company has 
$9,008.833.62 of assets, its cash capital is 
$3 000,000, its reserve for unearned insurance 
$4,553,920 anda net surplus of $560,324.97. 
It will be seen that its assets a:e invested 
in some of the best obtainable securities. 
It has agents at all insuring points through- 
out. the country, and it is one of the very 
best companies we have. Mr. Daniel A. 
Heald is President, John H. Washburn and 
Elbridge G. Snow Vice Presiderts, and 
William L. Bigelow and Thomas B. Greene 
Secretaries. 
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ZETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


WHEN our subscribers read the annual 
statement published this week of the Atna 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
they must be prepared for large figures; 
and when they are so very large, as in the 
case of the Aitna, it will require some time 
to really grasp their full meaning. For 
instance, the Atna during the year past 
paid over $2,500,000 in fire losses. Its assets 
on the first of January amounted to $10,- 
807,666.64. Its cash capital is $4,000, 000, its 
net surplus $3,010,933.45. The Aitna was 
organized in 1819, so that the present is 
its seventy-fifth year of business, in which 
time it has paid in fire losses $72;756,000. 
We trust that after having read the above 
figures no one of our readers will doubt 
the advisability, so far at least as safety is 
concerned, of placing their insurance with 
the Atna Insurance Company, of Hartford. 

Mr. William B. Clark is President, James 
F. Dudley is Vice President, Wm. H. Ming 
is Secretary, and K. O. Weeks and F. 
Jenness, Assistant Secretaries. 


THE ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE Orient Insurance Company began 
business in 1872, and since its organization 
has the very creditable record of having 
a policy holders for losses, $7,967,351.18. 

‘-hecompany bas reduced its "capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $500,000,and on the first of 
January shows assets of $2,004,446.72 with a 
surplus as regards policy holders of $822.- 

695.83. The Qrient has agents throughout 
the country, and our readers would do well 
to place their insurance with this company. 

Mr. Charles B. Whiting is President and 
Mr. James; U. Taintor is Secretary. 











INSURANCE. 


New Enoland Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


eccapict Square, Boston, Mass. 


ETS, Dec. 31st. 1802..033. 636.000 61 
LIABILITIES Seabee va neoeal 9>,231 67 


5 a5 765 94 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are in- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 

; fasaal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
cies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphiets, rates and v alues for any age sent on 
application to the Com pany’s Office. 

BENJ, F. STEVEN oy President. 
ALSRED D. STER, Vice-Pres,. 


s F PRU LL aa ry 
wm, B NERS Asst. Sec, 





1851. 1894. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


Orient Insurance Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement of Condition January Ist, 1894. 
Capital Stock, paid up in 

PRI babs in anc cnncteticeibescushe 
Reserve for Reinsurance.. 
Outstanding Losses and all 

other Liabilities............ 
| a ee ees 








$500,000 00 
907,828 81 


273,922 08 
322.695 83 


82,004, 446 672 


Total Cash Assets 


Surplus, as regards Poli- 
cy holders.,. 


st eee eewene 


$822,695 83 


eee sewer enee 


OHAS. B. WHITING, President. 
JAMES U. TAINTOR, Secretary. 
HOWARD W. OOOK, Ass’t Secretary. 


Losses Paid since Organization to date, 
$7 ,967,351.18. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
B.W. _aenCe. General Agt., 240 La Salle St., Chica- 
go, Ill. 
SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Messrs, TREZEVANT & COCHRAN, General : ag’te, 
Dallas Texas, 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
GEORGE F. ASHTON, Gen’! Agt., San Francisco,Cal, 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


‘NEW YORK, January 24th, 1893. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement ef its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1892. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1892, to 3lst December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
NN MRS sink ovicccnsticesnacseccsscdbes 1,472,142 48 
Total Marine Premiums. .............. 5,162,393 36 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 31st December 1892.............+- 


- 3,759,193 05 
Losses paid during the same 


PUPNDE...vcasscksbep enwseecses $1,466,178 06 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses.:..... $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany. estimated at... ccrerecas. sc ceceeee 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
Cash in Bank........c..eeeeees © + encccceges 276,262 99 
OT Mba nsnesndcccms Sbspon Savscockebeaes 12,485,685 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanfing certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and’after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legai representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 18%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN EWD. FLOYD. JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEOKGE H. MACY, 
JAMES LOW LAWRENCE TURNURR, 
WM. STURGIS, ALDRON P. BROWN 
BENJAMIN H.' FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HOMAS MAITLAND 
HORACE GRAY, USTAV AMSINCK, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOSEPH AGOST 
GEORGE BLI EOKGE W.CAMPBELL, 
JOHN L RIKER, VERNON B. Bi i 
s D, 'HRIS. De THOMSEN 


EANDEK N N. LOVELL, 


LEY, * WILLIAM B. BOL ‘ON, 
J.D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 


SPCEIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 











January 18, 1894, 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE : No. 119 BROADWAY. 
EIGHTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY, 1894. 


CAPITAL STOCK -  $3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cashin Banks 



























beanie Conehobpbatpestbhiis ibabebneacnbiiin sok sckshest Ten h asctednen Na Ske 297.1 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection. wht S68 33 
SOME PRO sn 0 6a. na sapgcavesaeavapsdnsSpaceessebesiebemesthschiesas 1,566,468 tf 
Louns on Stocks....................0005 162,400 00 
Loans on Bondsand Mortgages 61 9:2 
MUOPOSE GORA SCCHUOM........ 5. ...0.5 coc. .cccreccccnsrevinccesccssesedseee! cdbeecscoseres 50,023 
BONDS. Par Value. Market Value. 
United States Currency “ anit he essa. bel per cent. $275,000 00 $306,625 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 . ‘ -  _—e 1,000,000 00 1,120,000 00 
State of Georgia (Registered) Bigs 2 25,000 00 25,625 00 
‘* Mississippi € . ° 4:6 * 20,000 00 20,000 00 
New York City Weed : 505,000 00 512,575 00 
Topeka City, Kan., Internal Improvement Bet 135,831 38 141,264 64 
City of Richmond, Va. a et 50,000 00 55,000 00 
West Cuicago Park Commissioners’ ” Spl. Assess: ' 
ment Warrants 5 Sei Sees tae 31,648 50 31,648 50 
City of Greeley, Col., Water . Beoecire 25,000 00 25,750 00 
City of Council Bluffs, Towa, City Improvement. , Sage. 20,100 00 20,703 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District 7 eee 19,000 60 20,380 00 
City of Atchison, Kan., Interna! Improvement. - Seb netes 5,000 00 5,250 00 
a m tf Kan., Improvement - aii ag 8,000 00 8,240 00 
, Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co. "Reorgan- 
‘ae First Lien. . Be es 200,000 00 200,000 00 
N. ee ee & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mort- 
‘2 4 112,000 00 109,200 00 
Aliens & Chesapeake Canal Co. ist Mort- 
gage (1909) Sis Rie Se 110,000 00 121,000 00 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis R. R. 
Co. First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) Rc 88 1,88 104,000 00 120,640 00 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. First 
Mortgage Registered (1903) oe 100,000 00 125,000 00 
. Y. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Regis- 
tered (1900) . «ie tees: 100,000 00 117,125 00 
Valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mort- 
gage Gold oe 100,000 00 * 85,000 00 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. First Mort- 
gage (1914) - AEN 100,000 00 115,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway ‘Co. First 
Mort; ngs ivansville Division) (1920) . io: Oe 100,000 00 75,000 00 
Clevelan umbus, Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis R. R. First Consolidated Mtge (1914), 7 “ * 100,000 00 120,500 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway 
Co. First Mortgage (1910) . Wiad on. 100,000 00 103,000 00 
West Shore Railway 1st Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registered) eee 100,000 00 101,375 0¢ 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. 1st 
Mortgage (1921) . ea rae 100,000 00 90,000 60 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Cadillac Railway Co. 1st 
Mertwage Guaranteed (1917 ) B7:. ' 100,000 00 80,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & cy Railway Co. Ist . 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 7. : 75,000 00 87,000 00 
Chicago, St. Paul maaan & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. ‘Consolidated Mortgage (1930) ri. oe 50,000 00 60,750 00 
Alabama Central R. R. ist Mortgage . _ ete 50,000 00 50,500 00 
Savannah & West. Ist Con’d Mt’ge, Guaranteed 5 “ . 50,000 00 17,000 00 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. Mortgage Guar- 
anteed Stamped (1936) c* . 50,000 00 36,000 00 
Louisville, St. Louis & ‘Texas R’y Co. ist Mort- 
gage (1917) i oe 50,000 00 32,500 00 
Standard Gas Light Co., First’ Mortgage (1930) . Bu 3. t 50,.00 00 45,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of Iowa, 1st Con- 
solidated Mortgage (1909) . oo ao 50,000 00 51,500 00 
Denver Water Company ist Mortgage X : sien: 25,000 00 25.000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. Ist Mortgage . ee 0 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
pened Shares ge ay ig oe Railroad Co. - . $50 each, 100,000 00 96,250 00 
Ft. W. & Jackson R.R.Co.Pf. . . 100 © 100,000 00 115,000 00 
1000 * N. Y. Central & Hudson RiverR. R. . 100 * 100,000 00 98,375 00 - 
1000 “* Chicago, Rg Paul, Minn. & Omaha y ‘ 
Co. i: j 100“ 100,000 00 110,000 00 
1000“ i - Saratoga R. B. 100“ 100,000 00 175,000 00 
1000 ** United New Jersey R. R. & Canal Co. 100‘ 100,000 00 228,000 00 
1000“ Lake Sh. & Mich.sS’th R’y Co. 4 100“ 100,000 00 121,000" 00 
1000 * Morris & Essex Railroad _ : aa. ee 50,000 00 75,000 00 
__ ae N. Y. C. & Hudson R. R. R - Scrip. ia 10,000 00 9,837 50 
500“ Standard Gas Light Co. Pf. a ele 50,000 00 40,000 00 
oo Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. Y. ae 20,000 00 29,000 00 
200 <“ Mercantile Nat. Bank of N. Y. | ead 20,000 00 41,000 00 
= Bank of America, N. Y. ; ie 20,000 00 39,000 00 
200 =“ National Bank of Commerce 
in New York Z ae: 20,000 00 35,200 00 
am * Manhattan Company, N. Y. ; ee eis 10,000 00 18,550 00 
200 “« Merch’ ts’ Ex. Nat. Bank of N.Y. sa 10,000 00 12,000 00 
200 =‘ Nassau Bank. ‘ ee as 10,000 00 16,250.00 
400 * Nat. Broadway Bank of N. Y. “ cy le 1u,000 00 23,000 00 
a Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y. : hee, 10,000 00 81,025 00 
100“ National Bank of the Republic. ‘ ma: 10,000 00 16,000 00 
-_. * Fourth National Bank of N.Y. — 10,000 00 20,000 00 
200 *“ Chatham Nat. Bank of N. Y. Ses tele 5,000 00 17,450 00 
200- * Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. o> sane 5,000 00 9,050 00 
200.“ Holland Trust Co. . F aes 20.000 00 25,000 00 
200 =“ Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. gi Bette 20,000 00 52,000 00 
ie Metropolitan Trust Co. : ‘ 100° * 5,000 00 15,250 00 
oa “ Long Island Loan & Trust Co. : 100 * _ 4,500 00 9,900 00 
$9,008,833 62 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital . 4 : ‘ “. ‘ ° $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund 5 4 m ; : 2 x 4,553,920 00 
Unpaid Losses * 710,439 60 
Unpaid Re-insurance and Commission on Uncoliected Premiums. 184,149 05 
Net Surplus . . ° ° ° ‘ ‘ . ° 560,324 97 
$9,008,833 62 
DIRECTORS. 
Levi P, Morton. Héfiry M. Taber, John H. Washburn, White, 
Henry’A. Huribut, Daniel A. Heald, John H. Inman, Giariies age. ‘G. Snow, 
William Sturgis, vid H. McAlpin, Walter H. Lewis, George H \ eta, 
John R. Ford, Andrew C. Armstrong, Francis H. t, Henry F. Noyes, 
Villiam H. Townsend, Cornelius N. Bliss, amy, -) Perkins, Lucien C. Ween er, 


Oliver S. Carter, mund F. — George W. Smith, 


ed F. Cross. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, | Secretaries. JOHN H. Pe snow, {V-Presidents. 


Warner Van Norden. 


THOMAS B. GREENE, ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Q 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, { Assistant Secretaries. 


New York, January 9th, 1894. 
Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand, 
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FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 


RNR os hee ads, Koc skecnde cetaasne ipatcts eis cin $12,531,016 75 
Stocks and Bonds..... ........cc.eseesseeees ios Balk 86,680,177 51 
Bonds and Mortgages... ...........eeeceeeeeseceeees 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals. ................00eeees 3,916,000 00 
PING oo igs oo bcine sibs a5 laeeis vaso ceeeedecs 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 


+ 8,865,275 37 
$137,499 198 99 





LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.............$119,075,888 00 











Other Liabilities......... a hina uistake icieldinioig. die iui taslaworne. 1,618,362 89 
TOTAL LIABILITIES.................. 5 c00 $120,694,250 89 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892... $16,804,948 10 
INCOME. 
Total Premium Income............ ice teicia ai. cal banpiateletd $25,040,113 93 
Interest, Rents, et@........... ccc ceee seen cccccseees 5,896,476 90 
TA, Bn nos biocceocic, oes ccdes ccs ssicdccce $30,936,590 83 
TOGROS POG. 2 o.oo osc ceive cctec secs secss ie tA” CM Pa pone 29 
Endowments paid.............ccceeeeeeeee batgiareares - 1,114,801 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 


Total paid policy-holders. ......... ..§18,995,012 33 


Commissions. . : eoooeees 4,178,316 60 
Agency Dineen ‘Physicians’ wei abiectbin and 
SE CROC OODOC RRR IC OOOO Toner RecA: eoee. 1,851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses....... gresceses oe 1,620,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.................... tee $21,654,299 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, 173,605,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 


Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 
NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and thee SURPLUS ($1 6,804 - 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 
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a Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
Thetwo sates lans sof LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTI ABLE” TERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the cae of death, at the lowest ible 
resent cash outlay; and the GUARANT IN- 
ME POLICY “which embraces every valuable fea- 


ture of investment insurance, and which h in the event 
of adversity overtaking the insured may be used 

LATERA URITY F 
extent of the full legal a Ms yA thereof, in ac- 
Lp ee with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GooD AGENTS. deatring $0 x to represent the Com- 


po. , are invited FFNEY, Super- 
tendent of Agencies, at Home Omen. 








SUCCESS IN LIFE is greatly facilitated by a 
knowledge of Human Nature. The Genius who 
does not know his fellowmen Fails, while the 
Phases of h Man, who has come in contact with all 
phases of human nature, Succeeds. 

You Men of Character, Education —_ 
Intesr! ty, with seme penne, can best Lea 
H ature—and Make Money while doing 
so—by becoming “identified with the New York City 
General Agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance company, y, Jno. I. D. Brat tol, Manager, Metro- 
ng, New York 
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RBBB... ....cccreecesecce sooset $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES. 7,069,868 66 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Cash Capital.................... $1, 000,000 vO 
Reserves for Insurance in 3,59. 
orce, e - Reb iastaduhsvasseencnede 
Net Su ep ea ere nae 238 ogee 64 ii 
elicy-holders’ Su ane 
Grese Assets......... be Racoueeds by 380° 80 73 
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THE CITY OF THE PERFECT. 





BY ROBERT BEVERLY HALE, 





BEYOND the dreadful Stream that surges 
by, 

Rearing up angrily o’er sunken rocks 

And spinning furiously in treacherous 
whirls, 

I catch a glimpse of glittering domes and 
spires. 

I stand here trembling on the rocky bank, 

Trying to dare to plunge into the flood, 

And plow my way straight toward those 
golden towers. 

Ah, many a man has tempted yon black 
waves 

And found his death-shroud in the dazzling 
foam, 

Drawn to the bottom by the whirlpools 
dark, 

Or fiung up lifeless on the cruel rocks! 

A few, they say, have gained the distant 
shore. © 

I know not whether that be true or no. 

I heard a troop of passing travelers say 

They journeyed on the Road to Sweet Con- 
tent, 

A winding road along the River Shore, 

A sunny road to Comfort, Rest and Peace. 

How can men stop before they reach tne 
Best ? 

I scorn their easy Road to Sweet Content 

I know not what it is to be content! 

I must go straight across or not at all. 

But how much longer shall I stand and 
dream, 

The sport of all these foolish passers-by * 

Far, far away, I see the gleam of spires. 

Welcome, dark depths that seem to call me 
down ! 

I fear you not, however black you be. 

Farewell, my Home, my Friends, whate’er 
I love, 

And down, down, down—O God, be Thou 
my help! 

ROXBURY, Mass. 


an 
> 


LIN BURNHAM'S WOOING. 








BY ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 

I HAD just returned from one of my 
personally conducted tours across the 
sand flats to the sea gardens on Stage 
Island, and was drawing off my long 
wading-boots, tired but satisfied with the 
trip—as I always am when people enter 
into my appreciation of the marvelous 
and mysterious display of marine lights 
and life that the Stage Island sea gardens 
offer—when I heard the sound of laughter 
in the ‘‘ back buildin’s,” and asked of 

timer Danforth, the errand boy, who was 
on his way to Carpenter Nugent’s for 
water, ‘“ What’s up in the kitchen, . 
Elmer?” And the boy replied, swinging 
the pails in a double dumb-bell act about 
his head, ‘‘Oh, nuthin’; only Lin and 
Lyddy Ann foolin’.” 

**Oho!" I said to myself, ‘* so the usual 
summer romance is going on in the 
kitchen, is it? I'll have to goin and bor- 
row the hammer ; that dock-seat is get- 
ting a trifle rickety and needs strengthen- 
ing.” 

The big kitchen of the Outlook, its lat- 
est and most important addition, stretched 
beyond the other ‘‘ back buildin’s” of the 
house, and was at once the workroom and 
rallying ground of the Outlook family 
and its retainers. The clumsy haircloth 
sofa near, the door—relic of the old 
régime at the Outlook, and with hair- 
cloth and polish alike fast disappearing— 
was the seat of honor in the hospitable 
kitchen, and, side by side upon it as I 
entered the room searching for the ham- 
mer, were Lydily Ann, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the house, and Lin Burnham. 

Lyddy Ann had once been young; so 
too had Lin, Not that they were old yet, 
tho a few gray.streaks began to show in 
Lyddy Ann’s crinkly locks and just a trace 
of crow’s-feet appeared on Lin’s impassive 
face. I had been a summer resident at 
the Outlook for numerous years, and each 
summer I had been witness to the same 
grouping I saw this afternoon. Lyddy 
Ann sitting straight and prim in the cen- 
ter of the haircloth sofa, and Lin loung- 
ing upon its further arm, with a vague 

expression upon his stolid face as he lis- 
tened to Lyddy Ann’s caution, ‘‘ Ob, quit 
your foolin’, Lin !” 








Just what this “ foolin’” could be I 
never in all these years discovered. But 
it was the stereotyped remark I could al- 
ways depend upon when I chanced upon 
iny Chloe and Strephon romancing in the 
Outlook kitchen. 

Lin Burnham was the son and heir of 
Otis Burnham, “the king of the harbor ” 
and its one moneyed man; that is, as 
money is reckoned at the Harbor. 

As a matter of fact the most of the 
Harbor fishermen are “ real forehanded.” 
Cap’n Jim, as I happen to know from 
words dropped by him during the last 
financial worry, has “‘ a leetle sumthin’ ” 
on deposit in most of the savings banks of 
the county ; so, too, have Ed Hawkins 
and his brother Leslie, and the Nugents 
and Clemens and Peveys; and so I imagine, 
tho to less extent, has Silas Evans., But 
still all these savings are as nothing com- 
pared to the ‘forty thousand dollars” 
left at his death by Otis Burnham, good 
and honest man, to his son and heir Lin- 
coln Burnham—the slow-witted,ungainly, 
taciturn and scarcely ‘“ fair-favored” 
but good-hearted, honest and well-mean- 
ing, middle-aged beau who for years had 
been reported as ‘‘ keepin’ comp’ny ” with 
Lyddy Ann, “ up to the Outlook.” 

‘* Funny thing about Lin is,” remarked 
Cap’n Jim ove day, as I sat under his 
apple tree on the single section of whale 
spine that made a comfortable garden 
seat, ‘‘ that he’s so all-fired slow in comin’ 
toa pint that he don’t see the p’int till 
he’s way off on t’other tack. I went into 
his place one day back in the spring to git 
sume rump steak—notice what gvod 
steaks he’s givin’ of ye this season? he 
gits ‘em way from Portland, and he doos 
seem to git hold o’ better beef ’n Otis did 
—and I sez to Lin, sez I, ‘ Lin, they dosay 
Lyddy Ann’s goin’ up to Boston to run an 
eatin’ house; hearn anything *bout it? 
Feller up there’s offered her half the busi- 
ness and ‘himself thrown in, if she’ll come 
up and run it.” You want to wake up 
pouty quick ef you don’t want to lose her !’ 
Thought I’d kind o’ give him a scare, you 
know. Lin, he didn’t say nothin’ right 
off, but went and drawed some karryseen 
ile into his molasses measure. Then he 
sez, sez he: ‘ Don’t s’pose I could sell ’em 
the meat for their place, do ye?’ sez he. 
Well, there,” said Cap’n Jim, “I don’t 
know to this day whether he knowed I 
was only foolin’ or whether he really did 
think he could make .a deal to sella Bos- 
ton eatin’ house meat from Portland 
‘by way of the Harbor. But he’s all 
right. He’s Lyddy Ann’s stiddy com- 
pany; and I don’t b’lieve she’d ‘let any 
other feller fool ’round her—ef there was 
any feller to fool. ~‘Lyddy Ann comes 0’ 
mighty furehanded stock, and she hain’t 
agoin’ to let no forty thousand dollarsslip 
out of her hands, not if she knows herself, 
She'll git it, sure as eggs is eggs, onless 
some girl we don’t know on hereabouts 
cuts in under her. Hain’t no marrying 
girls among your folks up to the Outlook 
that’s tryin’ to cut her out, be there?” and 
Cap’n Jim went into such convulsions 
over his ponderous joke that the gold rings 
in his weather-beaten ears fairly shiv- 
ered with the shock. 

No, there were no marrying girls 
among the Outlook boardérs who would 
cut Lyddy Ann out ; but, insome respects, 
Lin Burnham was a match worth trying 
for. He wasa good deal of a chestnut 
burr, after all, rough on the outside but 
something sweet within. 

‘“*After Otis Burnham died,” so Silas 
Evans told me, ‘‘ Lin, he up and shingled 
the old fish house on the dock ’cause his 
father hoped he wouldn’t let it go to 
wrack. And youand me know,” added 
Silas, ‘‘that them big old fish houses on 
Burnham’s dock is about as onprofitable 
a piece of property as you can find 
b’tween Duck Rock Ledge and the P’int. 
When them two boys of Widder Parkins 
was missin’ in last winter’s big gale, Lin, 
he kep’ the old woman jest plum-full of 
vittles and fuel and wouldn't take a red 
cent for ’em nuther when the Parkins 
boys showed up—and there wasn’t never 
nobody that hez plagued him as them 

Parkins boys uset to ’forethey growed up. 
Lots of good about Lin Burnham, even if 
-he don’t quite come up to his father.” 
But the best of folks are sometimes 
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got hold of the news. 





fearfully slow, and even Lyddy Ann must 
have begun to weary of hope deferred ; 
for she said to me one morning, when I 
went into the kitchen to drink my ‘‘be- 
fore-breakfast” cup of coffee with her: 
‘**Does seem asif I should fly, there now ! 
when things gososlow.” I said: ‘* What 
things, Lyddy Ann?” and she answered, 
indefinitely : ‘‘ Oh, mosteverything,” and 
then added, “Lin’s goin’ up to Portland 
to-day. Anything he can do for you?” 

Lin going to Portland! It was a hap- 
pening that might well become a very 
seven-days’ wonder. For Lin, whose 
traveled road rarely reached beyond the 
Point, the Townhouse or the Outlook, to 
goto Portland, and in midsummer, was 
something worthy a ‘‘ scare head” in The 
Globe, if an enterprising reporter had but 
But the sequence 
in Lyddy Ann’s remark struck me yet 
more forcibly than the tidings she con- 
veyed, and I said to myself: ‘ Lyddy 
Ann’s getting tired. Something’s going 
to happen pretty soon,or 1 haven’t studied 
Lyddy Ann all these years correctly.” 

The impression found currency ‘“ Up- 
along” that this trip to Portland meant 
business. On the post-office bench, where 
it was openly discussed at noon, the de- 
cision seemed to be that Lin had gone up 
for a ring, while down at the Hawkjns’ 
fish house under the hill opinion wavered 
between a suit of ready-made wedding 
clothes and a change of butchers for the 
supply ot beef. But Cap’n Jim, baiting 
his trawls on Burnham’s dock along with 
his son Sim, hazarded the suggestion that 
Lin hadn’t gone to Portland at all, but 
had just gone off ‘‘ for a train ride as fur 
as the Orchard to git alone a spell and 
think it over. Lin hain’t agoin’ to do 
nothin’ rash nor hasty, you know,” Cap'n 
Jim said ; and then added: ‘“‘ And I don’t 
know, Sim, but what you might take pat- 
tern by him—that is,up to a sartin p’int,” 
he concluded, qualifying his advice. 

Lin’s store was locked up all that day, 
and the only other store in the Harbor 
got all of the trade and did so satisfactory 
a business that Cap’n Snell, who “ kep ” it, 
said, inhis dry way, ‘‘Hope that ring’ll 
be too large or something—ef it is a ring 
—and that Lin’ll have to go back and 
change it. That’ll be another hull day 
up to Portland and good for me.” 

That night Lin came back and, after 
supper, reported as usual at the Outlook. 
But he was dressed still in his uncom- 
fortable best, and it was plain that some- 
thing was about to happen. 

Of course I am no eavesdropper and 
would not for the world have listened to 
the conversation even could I have found 
the chance. But Elmer Danforth, the 
errand boy, was an unregenerate. young 
scamp and seemed to have no scruples 
against playing the listener, especially if 
by so doing he could ‘‘ git one in” on 
Lyddy Ann. ‘‘She’s always sendin’ me 
for water or wantin’ somethin’ done,” he 
complained, ‘‘and Lin, he wouldn’t lend 
me his catboat last week, cuz Ed Nugent 
told him I didn’t know a gaff-tops’! from 
a marline spike.” 

So Elmer played eavesdropper, and next 
morning recounted for me the whole 
scene, as he witnessed it from the safe 
ambush of the big ice-box and the clothes- 
horse. 

‘*Lyddy Ann, she druv ’em all out o’ 
the kitchen into the livin’ room cept’n 
me,” Elmer reported, ‘‘’n she thought I'd 
gone Up-along to order some chickens 
from Mis’ Clemens for your folks’s Sun- 
day dinner. But I hadn’t; I'd’ ruther 
you’d all go without no chickens than 
lose what was goin’to goon. So Lhid; 


and when Lin came in there wuz Lyddy - 


Ann a-waitin’ fer him, sort o’ careless- 
like, on the sofy. ‘Ev’a, Lin,’ she sez. 
‘ Ev’n, Lyddy Ann,’ sez Lin, sez he. ‘How 
is it up to Portland? sez Lyddy Ann. 
‘Oh, noisier ’n nuthin’, ’n hotter ’n pizin,’ 
sez Lin. ’N then they didn’t say nuthin’ 
for more’n ten minits. Then Lin sez: 
‘ Lyddy Ann,’ sez he. ‘ What is it, Lin? 
sez she, ‘Lyddy Ann,’ sez he, ‘I’ve been 
a-thinkin’ a spell whether you’d ruther go 
into that there eatin’-house bizness up to 
Boston or jest stay right on here, ef every- 
thing wuz all right?” ‘Why, Lin,’ sez 
she, ‘I hain’t goin’ up to no Boston nor 
run no eatin’ house. Who said I wuz? 
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‘Why, Cap’a Jim, he wuz sayin’ some 
thin’ ’bout it, back a ways.’ ‘Cap’n Jim!’ 
sez Lyddy Ann, kind er snortin’, you 
know, like she does whon she's real mad ; 
‘lot Cap’n Jim knows ’bout me. When 
you want to know what I’m goin’ to do, 
Lin Burnham, you jest come and ask me, 
and don’t you be so ready to take no 
second-hand reports. I-hain’t goin’ to 
run no eatin’ house,’ sez she,,‘ up to Bos- 
ton nor up to nowhere else. It’s bad 
enough to run one through the summer 
without doin’ it all winter, too.’ ‘ Well, 
I'm real glad on it, Lyddy Ann,’ sez Lin, 
sez he; ‘cuz I’d hate to have you go 
away from here, and I guess it’s real 
risky bizness tryin’ anything up to 
Boston.’ ‘H’m,’ says Lyddy Ann, ‘lot 
you care whether I stay here or 
not.’ ‘Oh yes, I do, Lyddy Ann; I 
care a lot,’ sez Lin, kinder -s lemn like, 
*cuz I’ve knowed you so long I kind o’ de- 
pend on you sence Father’s gone, ’n’ I’ve 
got a question I’d like toask you to-night.’ 
With that,” said Elmer, ‘“‘I scrooged 
down clus to the ice-box as I could git, 
*cuz things wuz gittin’ mighty interestin’, 
and I listened fur all I wuz wuth. ‘ Well, 
out with it, Lin,’ sez Lyddy Ann, and then 
come a sound as if she wuz kind o’ edging 
nearer tohim. ‘ Well, Lyddy Ann,’ sez 
Lin, ‘it’s this: When you bile lobsters do 
you think it makes any difference wheth- 
er you pop ’em into the pot head fust or 
tail fust? Well, I swan,” said Elmer, 
fairly doubling up with unexploded laugh- 
ter, ‘‘ when I hearn that and knowed what 
she’d expected instid, I just bust right out 
a-larfin’. Couldn’t ’a’ held in ef youd . 
’a’ skinned me fur it—and—well—I wuz 
chased out with a steak pounder and Lin 
Burnham’s boot, and I hain’t been able to 
walk smart ever sence, they give me such 
a lambastin’.” 

And that is all I have to report on the 
matter just now. To this day no one 
knows why Lin Burnham went up to 
Portland. Lyddy Ann went off to Sand- 
wich at the close of the season to cook in 
a young ladies’ seminary, because, as she 
explained, it would give her such a nice 
chance to hear some good talkin’ and get 
some enlightenin’, besides gettin’ paid 
real well for cookin’. 

But ‘‘ they do say ” at the Harbor that 
there really is an ‘‘understandin’” be- 
tween Lyddy Ann and Lin, and wagers 
have even been laid on the post-office 
bench, to such limited extent as the Har- 
bor ever indulges in such unholy prac- 
tices, as to how soon Lin Burnham will 
get rid of that wedding ring he got ‘“‘ up 
to Portland”—if it really was a ring he 
went for, and if he really did go ‘‘up to 
Portland.” 

SOMERVILLE, Mass. 





EMIL. 


BY CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 








I THINK he was the biggest man I ever 
knew. The first time I saw him he had 
come to the house with groceries, and 
something in the fellow’s huge frame, or 
in his bronzed face, almost childish in ex- 
pression, attracted my interest. He had 
blue eyes—light blue, like the sky in sum- 
mer—and flaxen, or rather, tow-colored 
hair, neither fine, close-cut nor glossy. 
His hands and feet were the biggest and 
most apparently unmanageable of which 
one could readily conceive, and his teeth 
were evener and whiter than a darky’s. 
He gave his name as Emil and added no 
surname nor word of explanation of him- 
self or his business. For a long time he 
was just ‘‘ Emil” to us all, every one of 
whom liked him, even including Annie, 
my prize cook, who was pretty and, con- 
sequently, coquetish. But not even 
Annie could coquet with Emil. His 
earnest, simple manner seemed like a coat 
of sturdy steel from which jibes and 
compliments alike would rattle off with 
scarcely a mark to show that they had 
struck. Annie was twenty-three, a 
Scotch girl and pretty. She was of a 
better grade than the average domestic, 
and tho she was vain she was intelligent, 
and with all her flippancy toward her 
equals she was never remiss in her duties 
toward me. 

I liked Annie, and tried to exert over 
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her as good an influence as possible, dis- 
couraging her from going out at night 
and trying to make it more pleasant for 
her to entertain her friends at home, 

In building our house a bedroom had 
been put in off the kitchen, and in this 
our hired man usually slept, while the 
maid occupied a room on the third story. 
At this time, however, our coachman was 
a married man who went home to sleep, 
coming back and forth daily. This left 
the ground floor bedroom empty, and I 
econceived the idea of encouraging and 
helping Annie to fit it up for a sitting 
room for herself, a place where the fem- 
inine instincts of the girl might have 
play, and where she might take pleas- 
ure in entertaining her friends. The 
plan was asuccess. Annie took decided 
interest in her ‘‘ parlor,” as she preferred 
to call it, and the little room soon dis- 
played many touches of her womanly na- 
ture which could not have been possible 
in a kitchen. 

She was in no way disposed to abuse 

. the privilege of receiving her intimates, 
so I rarely disturbed her ; but one evening 
I was obliged to go to the kitchen for 
something and not finding it, I stepped to 
the door of Annie’s little ‘‘ parlor” and 
asked her to get it for me. 

She had two guests that evening, and 
oneof them was Emil. He was sitting on 
a little chair, one of which Annie was 
particularly proud ; but it was, or seemed 
to be, too little for him. In abig rocking 
chair sat a young man whose self-posses- 
sion contrasted with Emil’s evident dis- 
comfort, as sharply as did his light, 
spring suit with Emil’s ill-fitting and 
much-worn clothing. I was interested in 
this page from the life of my servant. It 
was evidently a romance, and no whit less 
real or tender because one heart beat 
‘neath a cook’s apron-bib, another under 
a faded waistcoat, and the third some- 
where behind an expanse of white vest 
which was all but pathetic in its aping 
after things beyond its reach. 

To Emil I said ‘‘ Good-evening.” 
other man I did not know, 

My errand was soon done, and if, in my 
heart, I would have been glad to linger a 
few minutes to watch the comedy of love, 
it was, of course, not only quite incom- 
patible with the difference in our posi- 
tions, but would, I doubt not, have been 
an unwelcome intrusion. 

I never deemed it my privilege to ques- 
tion Annie about such things, and she 
had all a girl’s natural disinclination to 
talk about the things nearest her heart ; 
so I never knew how many times Emil 
repeated his visit, or how they stood, 
one to the other, except in so far as I 
could do some acute guessing. I felt sure 
that the big, awkward, simple-hearted 
fellow was very much in love with pretty 
Annie, andI sometimes felt a little guilty 
to be present in the kitchen during those 
few minutes every day when he came for 
his order. But then I reflected that there 
was the time, later in the day, when he 
brought back the goods ordered, and I 
often smiled gently to myself, when I 
noted the expression on his face as he 
lifted the box of groceries with his giant 
arms and started around the side path to 
the kitchen. 

I was very tenderly interested in this 
wooing. It had quite irradiated his face, 
this love of Emil’s, and the effect it had on 
his dress and some of his habits would 
have been ludicrous if it had not been 
absolutely pathetic. ty 

Annie, being Scotch, came quite natu- 
rally, under gentle pressure, to be a Pres- 
byterian, attending evening services at 
our church with considerable regularity. 
One evening she brought Emil. With 
any other man this would seem incongru- 
ous, but she did bring Emil, and the big 
fellow walked down the aisle after her as 
if it was quite enough for him to go 
wherever she led. Annie, on tbe contrary, 
looked a little ill at ease, and I was quick 
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to fathom the reason. She, poor child, © 


was dressed stylishly, and in very good 
taste, and with her pretty face and gen- 
teel manner looked, as she would have 
said, ‘‘every inchalady.” Emil, on the 
other hand, had donned a very high col- 
lar, a very pronounced light blue satin 
tie, and cuffs which’were given to hang- 
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ing Over his knuckles and imparting to 
him, together with the rest of his strange 
attire and ill-at-ease manner, the appear- 
ance of a man who ought to have left 
‘* well-enough ” alone. 

It was scarcely a week after this when 
Annie told me she was engaged and soon 
to be married. 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘‘I am sure Emil will 
make you a good husband, and I heartily 
congratulate you both.” 

*©*Tisn’t Emil, ma’am, it’s Mr. Fischer.” 

‘Oh, Annie !” was all I could say until, 
ashamed of myself for seeming to re- 
proach a girl for her choice of a husband, 
I asked, as pleasantly as I could, for my 
disappointment: ‘‘And who is Mr. 
Fischer ?” 

He was the young man I had seen that 
evening, Annie told me. He clerked be- 
hind the ribbon counter at ——’s big dry 
good’s store, and was ‘“‘ very genteel, and 
such a nice match.” 

‘“* He’s such a gentleman,” beginning to 
ery. And then I knew Annie’s whole 
secret. Her heart went out to Emil, but 
her vanity was going to marry Mr. 
Fischer. The poor child had not enough 
moral courage to take the grocer’s de- 
livery man, with his uncouth form and 
manner, and forget everything but his 
great, good heart and that he loved her. 
She was going to marry the man who 
wore light trousers and white waistcoats, 
who had perfume on his handkerchief, 
and who took her to the theater, choosing 
a mate for all her life on the qualities 
that showed to best advantage at aneven- 
ing call. He was ‘‘such a nice match!” 
Poor Annie, as if whole volumes could 
have betrayed her more fully than that 
qualification ! 

I was sorry for her, but vexed with her 
petty vanity, and my heart ached for 
Emil. It ached worse the next morning 
when I saw him; for she had evidently 
told him, and done it abruptly and flip- 
pantly, womanlike, to hide her feelings. 
Emil looked as if, had he had a mother, 
he would have gone home to her and 
buried his head in her lap and cried— 
cried as children do, when, after one bit- 
ter disappointment, there seems to be 
nothing left to care for in the whole 
dreary world; and when I saw his face I 
could have cried for sympathy. There 
was no attempt to pass it over or to 
conceal it, or to make believe he didn’t 
care. He did care, and he looked as if 
some one had suddenly put out the sun- 
light, as indeed they had for him, 

They were married, Annie and her 
**nice match,” and after it was all over 
Emil left the grocery and came to me in 
place of the married man before men- 
tioned. I wanted to give him Annie’s 
‘**parlor” for his room ; but he begged to 
have it left just as it had been, save for 
the few things she had taken with her; 
and there, on more than one evening, 
when the new cook had gone out, I found 
Emil with his tow head buried in a sofa 
cushion Annie had made, his big frame 
shaking with sobs, while the tears of hon- 
est, genuine sorrow made the colors ‘‘run” 
in Annie’s silk pillow-cover. 

This isn’t a story—it is far too humble 
and too true; but it hasasequel. This 
sequel came one night nearly a year af- 
terward, when Emil came to my door at 
nearly midnight, and, in great agitation, 
asked permission to ‘‘ keep a man” in the 
house all night. 

‘What man, Emil, and where did he 
come’ from ?” 

‘‘A drunken man, ma’am—a dead 
drunken man,” and Emil sobbed, husky, 
broken | little sobs—‘‘ Annie’s husband, 
ma’am.” 

I went down with Emil to the kitchen, 
and there, on Annie’s lounge, on the 
lounge where Emil had sobbed out his 
sacred grief, lay ‘‘Mr. Fischer,” just as 
Emil had said, ‘‘ dead drunk.” 

‘* Where did you get him, and what do 
you want to do with him?” I asked. 

“A fellow that knows him and me 
came and told me about him, and asked 
what should be done with him. I thought,” 
wistfully, ‘‘that we could keep him till 
morning, and she’d never know.” 

**But she'll worry about him when he 
doesn’t come home,” I ventured. 

“TI know,” gulping down a lump in his 


throat—I know ; but I’m going to teil 
her—to tell ber he’s working all night—a 
takin’—stock.” 

**Don’t you suppose that she knows— 
that he has been so before ?” 

Emil shook his head. ‘I think this is 
the first time. God knows I hope so. 
She needn’t ever know; it ’ud break her 
heart.” 

He turned away from me and, true to 
his nature, drew his rough coatsleeve 
across his face, succeeding in wiping 
away the tears, but not the look of hope- 
less anguish ; and as he went out into the 
teeth of a howling snowstorm, went to 
Annie to stand between her and distress, 
the pathos of it all made my own tears 
flow, and I told myself that he was made 
of nobler stuff than I. 

Curcago, ILL. 
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ON THE ROAD TO DREAMTOWN. 








BY EBEN E. REXFORD, 





CoME here, my sleepy darling, and climb 
upon my knee, 

And lo! all in a moment, a trusty steed 
*twill be 

To bear you to that country where troubles 
are forgot, 

And we'll set off for Dreamtown, 
Trot, 
Trot, 
Trot! 


O listen! Bells of Dreamland are ringing 
soft and low ! 

What a pleasant, pleasant country it is 
through which we go; 

And little, nodding travelers are seen in 


every spot, : 
All riding off to Dreamtown,' 
Trot, 
Trot, 
° Trot! 
The lights begin to twinkle above us in the 
sky, 
The star-lamps that the angels are hanging 
out on high, 


To guide the drowsy travelers where danger 
lurketh not, 
As they ride off to Dreamtown, 
Trot, 
Trot, 
Trot! 


Snug in a wild-rose cradle the warm wind 
rocks the bee; 
The little birds are sleeping in every bush 
and tree. 
I wonder what they dream of ? They dream, 
and answer not, 
_ As we ride by to Dreamtown, 
Trot, 
Trot, 
Trot! 


Our journey’s almost over. 
town’s in sight 

Wherein my drowsy darling must tarry 
overnight. 

How still it is, how peaceful, in this de- 
lightful spot, 

As we ride into Dreamtown, 

Trot, 

Trot, 
Trot! 


The sleepy 
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WHAT COULD SHE DO ABOUT IT? 


BY E, CAVAZZA. 











‘* THERE!” sighed Leonora Westbrook, 
placing the strap of books on her desk. 
** It seemed as if I never should arrive.” 

‘* What discourages you so much, Lee ?” 
inquired Cecil Emmons, who was the con- 
fidante of the doings—and these were 
many—of the liveliest girl in the school. 

‘* Xvis Murch walked along with me, 
and she makes me—don’t look admonitory, 
Cis, I will not talk slang—but really she 
causes me weariness, lassitude, fatigue 
andennui. Miss Curtis told a few of us, 
you know, that she hoped that we would 
take pains to be cordial to Avis because 
they have lately moved into town; and 
of course we are all old friends, and she 
would feel likeanoutsider. And Mamma 
says that the Murches were very much 
respected wherever it was in Massachu- 
setts that they came from; and now they 
have lost money and have moved here in 
order to economize. Altogether I was de- 
termined that the girls should appreciate 
Avis. And I tried to give her a good 
start, and”— 
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* And liké a deat old Lee you went in 
tremendously for her, and invited the 
girls to meet her at tea, and gave her that 
pretty Indian workbasket. And now, 
because you did rather too much at first, 
you are tired of her. Isn’t that so?” 

* You see, she thinks that she is my 
dearest friend, and of course she is not; 
and I never meant to make her think so, 
only to be nice to her. And she is so 
dreadfully affectionate and calls me ‘ dear 
Leonora.’ One day I lost patience and 
said, ‘ Avis, why don’t you call me Leo- 
nora Mary Hartwell Westbrook. That is 
my whole name.’ And she said, ‘Sol 
will, dear Leonora, if you prefer it.’ Now 
think of that, Cis. There is a black-and- 
blue place in my mind where I have 
thought of Avis Murch.” 

‘*Oh, Lee, please not take one of your 
caprices against her !” 

**T will try not to. ButI warn you, 
Cis, that something unlucky will happen 
to me on account of her.” 

‘* You know that it was yourself, not 
Avis, who began the friendship.” 

* And I am sure I wish well to Avis; 
she is a nice girl enough ; polite and well- 
behaved and clever. But there is some- 
thing about her—I don’t know what— 
sentimental and officious; and she flatters 
so. There, that will do for Avis to-day.” 

Adela Perry, who had been in a group 
near Miss Curtis, now came toward Lee 
and Cecil. ‘‘ Do you know, girls, that we 
are to have a spelling match to-day? 
And the committee are coming.” 

A spelling match was a festival in that 
school, There were two “‘standing armies,” 
as they called it, into which the first class 
was divided, under the leadership, re- 
spectively, of Leonora Westbrook and of 
Fanny Drew. Leonora was a brunet, 
mercurial and impulsive. Fanny had 
soft hazel eyes and pink cheeks and a 
sunny smile, that Lee Westbrook declared 
she could see further away than she could 
recognize Fanny. Miss Curtis, who her- 
self was only twenty years old, enjoyed a 
spelling match as much as did her 
scholars. 

** Especially as you have the book all in 
your hands, Miss Curtis,” said saucy Lee ; 
‘*so0 that nobody knows whether you 
would beat or not, if you were down here 
in the class with us.” 

When it was known that the committee, 
Judge Ray and Dr. Emmons and dear old 
Mr. Ephraim Wilson, were coming to pre- 
side at the spelling match, the girls were 
at once upon their mettle. Cecil went 
calmly and successfully through with her 
lessons. But it must be confessed that 
Lee Westbrook said that in order to find © 
the cube root of a number she would 
multiply the denominator by the numera- 
tor. And an hour later, she arbitrarily 
and by main force took the island of 
Lipari out of the Mediterranean to make 
a free gift of it to the West Indies. She 
knew better, of course; and Miss Curtis 
allowed. her to correct the errors. But 
Lee’s mind was absorbed in visions of vic- 
tory at the spelling match. 

Recess came and ended. The commit- 
tee were expected at any moment, Miss 
Curtis asked if some one would kindly 
put a-stick of wood into the stove. Avis 
Murch, altho her seat was in the last row 
at the back of the room, was first at the 
wood-box and soon was feeding the fire 
with the dry birch sticks such as warm the 
wits of the scholars of the town schools of 
the State of Maine. The eyes of the 

teacher and of the girls were upon the 
door as the committee entered. The 
judge and the doctor were businesslike 
and serious, while old Mr. Ephraim Wil- 
son distributed kindly smiles all over the 
room. Miss Curtis, with flushed cheeks 
and bright eyes, called the first class, 
touching her little bell. Leonora West- 
brook and Fanny Drew walked at the 
head, then Rose Harmon and Julia 
Martin and Adela Perry and Susy Gage 
and the rest. 

Cecil Emmons had a fair place in the 
class, neither very near to the head nor 
to the foot. She was incapable of the 
excellences as well as the disastrous blun- 
ders of Lee Westbrook, whom, perhaps 
for that reason, she greatly admired. 

The class marched up, two by two, in 
front of the platform. There they, divided 
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into single file, parted to the right and to 
the left and went down opposite sides of 
the schoolroom. They took places on 
rows of settees facing each other. Lee 
Westbrook, being the first of those who 
filed right, went to the furthest corner 
of the room on that side. She found her- 
self so near to Avis Murch—who belonged 
to the second class and therefore did rot 
take partin the spelling match—that Avis 
could squeeze her hand and whisper im- 
pressively : 

‘* Dear Leonora, I hope that your side 
will win.” 

Lee—availing herself of the fact that 
Miss Curtis had told the girls that they 
were not absolutely forbidden to whisper, 
but that she depended upon their honor 
not to communicate unnecessarily —pursed 
her Jips tightly and gave Avis a look 
which meant : That remark was needless. 

The orthographical battle was bravely 
fought. As a girl missed, she returned to 
her own desk; but for some time-the 
ranks remained unthinned. Thespelling- 
book had been ably handled by Judge 
Ray, who fired volleys of hard words 
against those two companies. But the 
girls were equal to the occasion ; and Cap- 
tain Leonora and Captain Fanny held 
their heads proudly erect. Then dear old 
Mr. Wilson said: ‘‘ Allow me, sir,” and 
with his deliberate, old fashioned pronun- 
ciation, gave out some easy wordr. That, 
the girls knew, was in order to let them 
resta little. Likeaflag of truce was the 
dear old gentleman’s large white pocket- 
handkerchief, with which he wiped his 
spec'acles before he began to give out the 
words. After a few minutes he offered 
the book to Dr. Emmons, who declined it, 
and instead took from his wallet a news- 
paper clipping which he read aloud : 

‘“DON’T USE BIG WORDS. 

“Tn promulgating esoteric cogitations or 

articulating superficial sentimentalities 
and philosophical or psychological observa- 
tions beware of platitudinous ponderosity. 
Let your statements possess a clarified con- 
ciseness, compacted comprehensibleness, 
coalescent consistency and a concentrated 
cogency. Eschew all conglomerations of 
flatulent garrulity, jejune babblement and 
asinine affectations. Let your extemporane- 
ous descantings and unpremeditated ex- 
patiations have intelligibility and vera- 
cious vivacity without rhodomontade or 
thrasonical bombast; sedulously avoid all 
polysyllabic profundity, psittaceous vacu- 
ity, ventriloquial verbosity and vanilo- 
quent vapidity.” 
Then trom it he chose words for the class 
to spell. If the text-book had been a bat- 
tery, this paragraph was equal to all the 
latest inventions of artillery science. The 
girls had studied the ‘: Speller,” and were 
quite acquainted with its tactics, but 
were confused to be tested by this novel 
means. Adele Perry was lost in ‘‘ cogita- 
tions” and Rose Harmon in ‘ sentimen- 
talities.” ‘* Coalescent,” ‘‘expatiations” 
aud ‘: psittaceous” also had their victims. 
The judge skipped about among the long 
words ; the girls were too excited to profit 
by the mistakes of their companions. 
Finally the ranks were reduced to the 
two captains, Fanny and Leonora, who, as 
the latter described it afterward, ‘‘ stood 
glaring amicable defiance at each other.” 

Now, ‘‘ asinine” is nota difficult word to 
spell, but for a moment it puzzled Lee 
Westbrook. Quickly the super-service- 
able Avis Murch, at her elbow, prompted 
her ; and Eee unconsciously took the let- 
ters from the lips of Avis: A-s-i-n-i-n-e, 
Then a sudden wave of crimson flashed 
over Lee’s face. What had she done? 
She knew that, unprompted, she would 
have spelled thie word with double s—one 
foreachear of the donkey, as she oddly 
fancied. She was aboutto raise her hand, 
ask leave to speak and then and there 
avow that she had not known how to spell 
the word correctly. But that would in- 
volve telling tales of Avis as well as of 
her-elf—and Miss Curtis was clear and in- 
flexible upon points of honor. If only 
Fanny would not miss now. For victory, 
to Leonora, would be worse than defeat. 

Just then came a great roaring noise, 

with a puff of smoke which enveloped 
the stove and spread through the room, 
while sparks of fire scattered out of the 
‘oints of the funnel—the chimney was on 
fire! Avis Murch, the over obliging, had 
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put in too many sticks of wood ; and in 
the heat of the contest in spelling, the 
increasing ardors of the stove had been 
unnoticed. Naturally, the spelling match 
ended then and there. Windows were 
flung open, the girls hurried from the 
smoke-filled room, where there was not 
much danger but great discomfort in the 
thick, stifling atmosphere. Some of the 
girls screamed ‘ Fire !” 

The neighbors ran with buckets of 
water ; sume of the men and boys brought 
ladders and climbed upon the roof of the 
schoolhouse, which had canght fire from 
sparks in several places. In a little while 
the fire was extinguished and the chimr ey 
reduced to its usual quiet behavior. The 
damage was slight and easily reparable. 
But the spelling match had been cut off at 
the very point where Lee Westbrook 
might, perhaps, have amended her fault. 
If only she had known how ! 

What could she do about it? Lee pon- 
dered that afternoon, alone in her own 
room. It was true that she had not 
intended to do wrong ; it had been a sud- 
den impulse, somethi»g almost outside of 
herself. The blame belonged to her ear 
that heard, to her tongue that repeated 
the prompting of Avis Murch, instead of 
to her, she tried to believe. But, no ; she, 
the real, inside Lee Westbrook—she knew 
—was solely responsible for the doings of 
those unruly members. She went, with 
serio-comic resoluteness, in front of the 
mirror, and looking at herself in the glass, 
she gave a smart pinch to the lobe of her 
left ear—the ear which had been nearest 
to Avis. Then -she put out her pink 
tongue and with her forefinger nail and 
thumb she ‘‘ snipped” the tip of it. 

‘“*There, you mean things!” said Lee to 
the chastised ear and tongue. ‘‘ Now I 
must find my way out of your wicked de- 
ceit as best I can. It will notdo to tellof 
Avis Murch; she is a new girl, and that 
would displease Miss Curtis with her. 
And I can’t—I can't be a telltale. I will 
not even talk it over with Cis. I have 
said enough to her already, more than 
was nice, about Avis. And Avis meant 
to help ‘dear Leonora.’” (Here Lee 
screwed up her face as if she tasted some- 
thing very unpalatable.) ‘‘ And perhaps 
she did not think, at the moment, that it 
is not right to prompt, any more than I 
thought—oh, dear me!—that it is base 
and mean and dishonest to be prompted. 
I am a million times worse than poor 





Avis! And selfish, too, for I let her 
prompt me. I’m simply too horrid to 
live !” 


Wrought up to this tragic pitch, Leonora 
flung herself upon the floor, with her head 
resting upon the seat of a-chair. Her 
sobs and tears were like an April tempest. 
Presently her Maltese kitten, Muff, came 
rubbing fondly against her. Leonora 
took the kitten into her arms, wiping her 
eyes on the soft furry head and back. 
Little by little, the contented purring of 
Muff comforted the girl, and an idea came 
into her penitent and fanciful mind. 

For a few days the schoolhouse was 
closed for repairs. The chimney, the 
funnel and the stove received careful 
attention. The smoky walls were 
whitened, the windows, floor and desks 
were cleaned. On the first day that the 
sessions were resumed, Miss Curtis was 
amused by a request from Lee Westbrook 
that the interrupted spelling match might 
be finished and that the committee might 
be invited for the occasion. 

** Why, Lee!” said the teacher, laugh- 
ing, *‘ fire does not consume nor water 
drown your zeal forspelling! Are you so 
anxious to beat Fanny or to be beaten by 
her?” 

Leonora let that point pass. If only 
they might finish the spelling match! 
Fanny, always ready for fun, declared 
that she would like nothing better than to 
fight an orthographical duel with her 
great rival. A single-handed combat and 
no quarter, she warned Lee Westbrook: 
The committee were willing to see the end 
of the competition, and also interested to 
inspect the renovations of the school- 
house, So again they entered together 
and took seats upon the platform. Again 
Miss Curtis touched the bell and called 
the first class in spelling. They arose from 
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their desks as if to forma line of march. 
She touched the bell agai. All those 
who had failed on the former occasion 
took their seats; and only Fanny Drew 
and Lee Westbrook, side by side, walked 
gravely up the center of the room, parted, 
turned respectively to the right and to the 
left, and, in single file of one. girl, went to 
occupy the places where they had been 
statidned during the first contest. - 

As Lee took her seat, Avis gave her a 
complacent smile that seemed to invite 
grateful recognition of former services. 

** Avis Mure,” whispered Lee, ‘if you 
prompt me this time I will never speak 
to you again as long as I live!” That, Lee 
Was sure, was a necessary comimunica- 
tion. 

Avis assumed an air of misunderstood 
marytyrdom, which made Leonora fear 
that also this time, as usual, she had over- 
done the matter. But there was no time 
for regret. The champions must employ 
all their powers. Judge Ray had brought 
a pearl pen-handle, a beanty, as a prize 
for the victor. In his able hands the 
spelling book had new terrors; hard 
words seemed to have lain in ambush 
among its pages. Even dear old Mr. 
Wilson, beaming genially over his spec- 
tacles, propounded a list of words which 
would have been a snare for aspeller ynac- 
quainted with the good and time-honored 
rule: Afterc comese: after other con- 
sonants,i—in words like perceive, be- 
lieve, etc. But this was mere play to 
Fanny and Leonora. Years before, when 
they were in the lowest class, the old gen- 
leman had called the little scholars to the 
platform, to stand at his knee while he 
explained the rule to them. 

Both girls held their own bravely, only 
Avis Murch, turning her pale blue eyes 
up to the face of Lee Westbrook, saw a 
startled look appear there whenever 
Fanny hesitated. Did Lee care so much 
for Fanny that she was willing, even de- 
sirous, to be beaten by her in presence of 
the committee? Jealous, and offended by 
Lee’s ingratitude—as she considered it— 
Avis noticed every look and tone of hers. 

Dr. Emmons arose and produced the 
famous newspaper clipping. For a while 

all want smoothly. Taen, to the amaze- 
ment of everybody, did Lee Westbrook 
spell ‘‘ possess” with only one s in the 
middle of the word. 

‘A little louder, if you please, my 
dear,” said old Mr. Wilson, hoping by 
grace of his slight deafness to have a pre- 
text to save that bright girl from failure. 
It is true that he would have been equally 
sorry to have pretty Fanny make a mis- 
take—altho the only possible end of a 
spelling match must be that ‘‘ somebody 
blundered.”’ 

Clear, distinct, rang Lee’s voice through 
the almost painful stillness of the school- 
room : ‘‘ P-o-s, pos, e-doudle-s, possess.” 

‘“* Wrong,” said Dr. Emmons. 

Avis Murch dropped her eyelids for an 
instant, then looking up, she sighed senti- 
mentally : ‘‘ My poor, dear Leonora !” 

Lee, not glancing at Avis, walked tran- 
quilly to her own desk; and as Fanny 
was called to the platform to receive the 
prize, the conquered heroine sent her a 
smile of unmistakable cordiality and an 
airy kiss from the tips of her fiagers. Then 
Judge Ray made a little speech in which 
he praised not only Fanny but also Leo- 
nora and everybody else. School was dis- 
missed ; the girls clustered around Fanny 
to congratulate her and to admire the 
pearl pen-handle. Avis Murch was volu- 
ble in felicitations ; but when Fanny was 
called away by old Mr. Wilson, who wish- 
ed to pay her some compliments, Avis 
took occasion to remark tosome girls who 
were of Lee’s company in spelling: 

‘‘Dear Leonora let Fanny beat on 
purpose.” 

The girls began to buzz like angry bees. 
Why had Lee Westbrook wished to be- 
tray her side? Avis, smarting from Lee’s 
rebuff and jealous of Fanny, explained 
things as they seemed to her, and was 

not ‘too careful what she said. Even 
Cecil was influenced by Avis’s views ; 
but loyal Cis went straight to Leonora, 
who was at her desk strapping her books 
in order totake them for study at home. 

‘*Lee, they say that you missed that 
word on purpose. Of course it was very 
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kind toward Fanny Drew; but I must 
say that it dyes not seem so very nice to 
us who are on your side in spelling. I 
don’t know.why you did it. I suppose 

that Fanny is your dearest friend just 

now. Only remember that Fanny is a 

sensitive girl ; it will hurt her feelings if 

you change your mind about her as you 

did about Avis Murch. As for the rest of 

us, we think that you have treated us 

rather badly ; but we are quite used to 

your caprices.” 

For once Cecil was somewhat out of 
temper, and she spoke bitterly. ? 

Lee Westbrook was pale, looking at her 
with great eyes, surprised and sorrowful : 
‘Cis, I did the best that I knew how. I 
can’t explain; but I truly did,” Lee pro- 
tested. 

Cecil was touched and convinced : 
**Lee, Lamsure that you did: and I shall 
not ask you any more about it,” she said, 
quietly. 

Also that afternoon Lee Westbrook, 
alone in her room with the kitten, puzzled 
over the affair of the spelling match. 

‘* Muffy,” she questioned, cuddling the 
kitten in her arms, “did I do right? Did 
Iatone for being prompted? Had I the 
right to make our side lose the match? 
Of course I am glad that Fanny Drew has 
the pearl pen-handle. That is nothing, 
anyway. And it served me, myself, just 
right to be beaten. But the other girls? 
Was it my affair, to manage as I pleased ? 
Aud Avis Murch—Muffy, I'll confess to 
you that one chief reason that I shielded 
Avis was because I do not like her, and so 
I wanted to be sure to treat her fairly. In 
shielding Avis, then, was it deceitful of 
me to spell a word wrong when I[ knew it 
perfectly well? Could I have told Miss 
Curtis that I was prompted without men- 
tioning Avis? But Miss Curtis would 
have known it could be only the new 
scholar ; the rest of us understand how 
strict she is about anything of the kind. 
So it would have amounted to my telling 
tales of Avis. But as it is, the girls have 
found out that I missed on purpose, and 
they are offended with me; and that ab- 
surd Avis Murch comes and pities me. 
Only Cecil Emmons and you, dear little 
Muffy, believe that I tried to do the best 
that I could; and that wasn’t much, ei- 
ther.” 

The kitten made its usual answer, a pro- 
longed purr. Leonora remained thought- 
ful and puzzled, yet not altogether un- 
happy. 

PORTLAND, ME. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ROSE AND 
THE NIGHTINGALE. 


BY A. HINGST. 








WHEN God had given Jife to this world 
and had filled it with beauty, he cre- 
ated Adam and made him the possessor of 
all this. In the first moment of his be- 
ing Adam felt a sensation of want; he 
began to reflect, and while he was think- 
ing he fell asleep. 

When after some tims he awoke again, 
lo! the woman Eve stood before him in 
all the brightness of a beauty never seen be- 
fore. Hecould not invent words to give ex- 
pression to his delight and admiration ; he 
looked about in order to find something 
to offer her asa token of devotion. His 
first thought, of course, turned to flowers 
—women and flowers belong together ; 
there were none good enough for this pur- 
pose. He sighed deeply; the first sigh 
ever given in this world. Then he heard 
a soft rustle and whisper, when, lo! a 
rosebush stood before him, covered with 
the most beautiful roses and swelling buds, 
He knew not which to choose, as each one 
seemed to surpass the other. He broke 
off some and carried them to Eve, who 
was just arranging her golden hair, 
When she saw the beautiful flowers she 
laughed with delight, as she looked at 
them and pressed them to her lips, being 
delighted with the perfume. After some 
time she put them inher hair. Adam was 
never tired of looking at her and the beau- 
tiful flowers. 

On the sudden appearance of the rose- 
bush all the flowers bowed their heads in 
silence, and whispered : ‘‘ She is the most 
beautiful of.ajl of us; she must be 
our queen!” When the birds saw her 
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they stopped their singing, as they found 

no sounds that were adequate to praise 
such beanty. But the peacock said: 
** Why do you stop singing? What spe- 
cial beauty do you see in this flower, that 
has as yet no name,and has intruded 
herself into our garden without being 
asked? Ido not see anything extraordi- 
nary in her!” cried he at the top of his 
voice. The more he cried, the more ex- 
cited he grew and the more disagreeable 
his voice became, which until now had 
been quite pleasant. Then he spread out 
“his plumage, let it shine in the sun, and 
said: ‘‘ How superior are these manifold 
glittering colors compared with this 
flower of one color!” The more he cried 
the uglier became his voice, until all 
semblance of harmony had disappeared 
from his tones. 

When the sun had gone to rest, and the 

little birds had retired, suddenly out of the 
depths of some shrubbery, not far from 
the rosebush a sweet, lovely song arose. 
Adam and Eve, who had been walking up 
and down in pleasant conversation, stood 
still and listened : the birds put forth their 
heads from their nests; the peacock did 
not say a word, but he would never admit 
that this night-bird sang well. 

The nightingale sang to the rose, ap- 
proachipg her by slow degrees. During 
the singing of this lovely song, Adam and 
Eve thought they heard the name ‘‘ Rose.” 
They had given names to all beings, to all 
trees, shrubs and flowers; but they had 
not known what tocall this flower. They 
approached the rosebush once more with 
admiration, and thanked God for this de- 
lightful gift. 

New York City. 





PEBBLES, 


THE man that parsters his cow in the 
highway natchully doesn’t care ef the 
grass does grow in the streets.— Puck. 


.-Mother: ‘“* Why don’t you try to do 
right instead of doing wrong ?”” Johnnie: 
“Cause I can do wrong without trying.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


....Bragg: ‘I am a self-made man, sir. I 
began lifeas abarefoot boy.” Jenks: “ In- 
deed ! Well, 1 wasn’t born with shoes on 
either.””—Eazchange. 


.-He: ‘‘I wonder how it was first dis- 
covered that fish was a brain food ?” She: 
“Probably by the wonderful stories that 
men tell who go fishing.’’—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


-.-Dr. Emdee: *‘ Your trouble, my dear 
madam, seems to be with the liver.” Mrs. 
Sltmdiet : ‘‘I don’t see how that can be. 
The boarders don’t complain, and I never 
eat it.”—Brooklyn Life. 


..Tommy (looking thoughtfully into 
his aquarium): ‘Mamma, I think the 
worst thing about being a little fish would 
be having a mamma without any lap.”— 
Harper’s Young People. , 


--»-Miss Aby See: ‘‘ Boys, give the femi- 
nine term for one who washes clothes.’’ 
The Boys: ‘‘Laundress!’’ Miss Aby See: 
“The masculine term?” (Pause.) One 
Boy: *‘ Chinaman.’’—Puck. 


----An Unquestiouable Fact.—‘‘ Where’s 
the best place for quail in these parts?” 
asked the stranger who was on a hunting 
tour. And the man whom he had been re- 
garding as a simple, guileless rustic re- 
sponded briefly: ‘‘ Toast.’ —Washington 
Star. 


..Father: ‘The idea of marrying that 
young fellow! Hecouldn’t scrape enough 
money together to buy a square meal.,’’ 
Daughter: “‘ But what difference need that 
make? We haven’t either of us had a bit 
of appetite for months.’"—New York 
Weekly. 


....‘‘Mamma, when Willie has a tooth- 
ache you take bim to the dentist to have it 
filled, don’t you ?” asked Tommy. “ Yes, 
dear,” said Mamma. ‘ Well, I’ve got a 
stummick ache. Don’t you think we’d 
better go to the candy store ?”—Harpers’s 
Bazar. 


.... Teacher: ‘In what State is Chicago?”’ 
Pupil: “‘New Jersey.” ‘Wrong. Where 
is the Hudson River?’ ‘Rises in the 
Rocky Mountains and flows to the Gulf of 
Mexico.” ‘‘ My goodness, child! you must 
have been reading a London newspaper.”’— 
Good News. 


.. Editor (of the Daily Shouter): “I 
don’t like the beginning of your editorial 
on the new year.” Assistant: “What is 
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the matter with it?” Editor: “‘ You say, 
‘We have entered upon the year 1894.’ Why 
not add, ‘as exclusively predicted by the 
Daily Shouter’?—Puck. 


----The Boy Knew.—Teacher: ‘Yes, 
children, when the War broke out all the 
able-bodied men who could leave their 
families enlisted in the army. Now, can 
any of you tell me what motives took them 
to the front ?” Bright Boy (triumphantly) : 
**Locomotives.”—Street & Smith’s Good 
News. 


-.-Lady of the house (to new house- 
maid): ‘“‘ What is your name?” House- 
maid: ‘It’s Blanche, mum.” Lady of the 
house: “Oh, dear me, that is my name 
also. We must call you something else.” 
Housemaid: ‘‘ Well, mum, Oi’ve no objec- 
tions to use me old pet name at school; 
they called me ‘Pansy’ there.”—Harpei’s 
Bazar. 


....Lady: “‘ Ah, how fortunate that we 
should happen to meet you, doctor! Do 
you know we have been suffering for some 
time from—from—I think you term it con- 
gestion of the brain, and, besides, we ex- 
perienced great difficulty in walking ? 
What would you advise us to take, now ?” 
Doctor: ** A cab, ladies—a cab.”—Dagens 
Nyheter. 


....“* John,” exclaimed the nervous wom- 
an, “do you think there is a burglar in the 
house ?”’ ‘‘Certainly not. Why, I haven’t 
heard a sound all night.” ‘‘That’s just 
what alarms me. Any burglar who wasn’t 
foolish would keep perfectly quiet so as not 
to excite our suspicions. Indeed, John, I 
do so wish you would get up and look 
through the house.””— Washington Star. 


...-Let us have P’s. Persons who 
patronize papers should pay, for the pe- 
cuniary prospects of the press have peculiar 
power in pushing forward publie pros- 
perity. Ifthe printeris paid promptly and 
his pocketbook kept plethoric by promptly 
paying patrons, he puts his pen to paper in 
peace, he paints his picture of passing 
events in more pleasing colors, and a 
perusal of his paper is a pleasure to the 
people. Paste this piece of proverbial 
philosophy in pumpkin-pie order in some 
place whereall persons may see it plainly.— 
The Morning Star. 


.-Apretty Mexican lady recently pur- 
chased some yards of “‘ material” at one of 
our large dry goods stores. At the time 
of her visit she was not fully conversant 
with Eaglish, and an American friend 
made her purchases for her. Last week, 
happening to be in the city and in want of 
*gingham,’’ she went to the same estab- 
lishment, this time alone. ‘‘ Haff you ze 
jimjams ?’’ sheinquired. Of course the gen- 
tlemanly clerk was very much astonished. 
** No,” said he, “‘ never.’”’ ‘‘ Vy,’’ exclaimed 
Sefiora, earnestly, ‘‘ you had ’em ven I vas 
here last, and you had ’em bad, too. Zey 
ripped out.”’—Truth. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communveations for this department snould be at- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, Vew York. 








SQUARE WORD. 
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1, Round; 2, to accustom one’s self to a 
certain work; 3, the most insolent of all; 
4, to mark anything by doubling; 5, one 
who takes a contract for houses or lands; 6, 
regard for excellence of character. 


ASCENDING AND DESCENDING STAIRS. 
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Going up: 1, Usefulness ; 2, pulp; 3, hu- 
mor: 4, an animal; 5, uncooked; 6, a gen- 
tle blow; 7, beheld. 

Going down: 1, To work with a spade; 2, 
a part of the head; 3, to steep in liquid ; 4, 
a hero of the Spanish poem; 5, a virtue ex- 
isting through eternity; 6, at the present 
time; 7, the coarse part of flax. 

Words down of left hand: 1, A vowel; 2, 
abbreviation of a holy document; 3, a bee- 








For Dyspepsia 

Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. R. SCHWARTZ, Harrisburg, Pa., says: 
“TI have used it in dyspepsia, with charming 
effect, and am well pleased with it.” 


tle; 4, a small draught; 5, a point of the 
compass ; 6, the cry of an animal; 7, past ; 
8, Anno Domini; 9, a substantive. 

Words down of right hand: 1, A conso- 
nant ; 2, that is; 3, an illuminating fluid ; 4, 
a bird ; 5, a favorite dish for the table; 6, a 
Spanish nobleman ; 7, a negative; 8, grief . 
9, a consonant. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in crackers, but not in bread , 

My second in ochre, but not in red ; 

My third is in sober, but not in dull; 

My fourth is in pigeon, but not in gull; 

My fifth is in substance, but not in form; 
+ My sixth is in heated, but not in warm ; 

My seventh’s in omen, but not in sign ; 

My eighth is in graceful, but not in fine ; 

My ninth is in finis, the end of my rhyme ; 

My whole is a very enjoyable time. 


FOUR ACROSTICS. 
* * * * 
A oe 
* * « 
S e's * 
1, Show ; 2, difference between bank notes 
and specie ; 3, a learned mau ; 4, to dispatch. 
The acrostics: 1, to go beyond; 2, a sort 
of molding in architecture; 3, manner; 4, 
a station for ships. 


OLD CHARADE 
Through my first there ever flow 
Mingled sounds of mirth and wo. 
In my second newly made 
Thousands every year are laid. 
In my whole we never jest, 
Prayers are said, and sins confessed. 


TWO SQUARES WITH FINALS. 
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Left hand: 1, Scent; 2, a Venetian ruler ; 
3, to view with side glances; 4, a pipe. 

The cross: Swallowed. 

Right hand: 1, Fragrance; 2, a ditch ; 3, 
the pods used in gumbo soup; 4, to peruse 
books. - 

The cross: An insect. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 
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Across: 1, A disease of the head; 2, per 
mission ; 3, a water-fowl; 4, a town of I.om- 
bardy, near Padua ; 5, one who proclaims ; 
6, anything tilted. 

The right-hand acrostic, to throw back. 

The middle acrostic, a place of great in- 
terest at the present time. 

The left-hand acrostic, a species of pe- 
ruvian sheep. 

REVERSIBLE WORDS. 

Two words of four letters reversed five 
times, each word filling a blank. 

1, A young man named —-, both gentile 
and gay 

Like other young men must have his 

sweet way ; 

The —— of seclusion hid all his odd deeds, 

So he did not receive his genuine meeds. 

While his manners were good and his 

clothes in fine style 

He hoped to be thought as without any 


guile, 

But the —— shown out in spite of his 
care, 

For to —— made it hard not to make the 
—— bare. 


2. A young pretty girl, as she ran with —— 

speed 

To mail a love letter, with allits dear 
creed, 

Came at once to a -— in ashort crowded 
street, 

And was ready to faint on the —-, and 
grow weak; 

From the —— of her curls to the end of 
her toes, 








MADA ME PORTER’S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent sates and 
very agreeable to the 
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RUCKEL & HENDEL. VN. Y. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have 2 specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us. on a postal card. 
the name and address to which he would 











like the paper sent, 
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When down on her dainty aristocratic 
turned nose 

Came a common red brick from tbe chim- 
ney —— dashed 

But she regained her courage, and on- 
ward she flashed. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. liTH. 
BURIED FISH. 


Salmon, trumpet, pike, shark, haddock, 
whiting, grayling, dace. 
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true we have the 


“— 

best sand to be found 
in the world, but even that 
would be of little avail had 
not the skill to make 
the glass and cut it. 


we 


To-day, 


‘‘Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass” 
because 
into it 


stands unrivalled 


there is inwrought 
the best taste, high- 
est skill and finest 


materials. 





= 
Trade-Mark, 


C. Dorflinger & 
New York. 
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C upany’s 
REX BRAND 
-BEEF. 


EXTRACT 
ae 


It makes delicious Bouillon, and is 
invaluable to add zest and flavor to 
soups and meat dishes. 


Highest award at World’s Fair for *“*Excel- 
lence in Quality and Flavor.’ 


Send six cents in stamps for sample jar. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 


SO. OMAHA, NEB. 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘From Ranch to 
Table,’’ sent free on application. 


PETER MOLLER'S 
NORWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smeli—a product obtained after years of 
scientifie research It is 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living 
fish; hence perfectly digestible, causing no after- 
taste ornausea. In flat, oval bottles, only, herme- 
tically sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. ¥. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS 








Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


DIAMONDS 


And other Precious Stones. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY. 
Goods sent for Selection to Kesponsible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 





D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
atblete or invalid. Complete cz 
na*ium ; take 6 in. floor room ; 
scientific, cheap. Indorsed by uO: 

professional men and others now 
using it. Lilustrated Circular, 40en- 








avings free. Scientific Physical 
Voca. Culture. 9 E, Mth St.. N.Y. 
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Do You Cough? 


It is a sure sign of weakness. 
You need more than a tonic. 
You need 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites, not only 
to cure the Cough but to give 
your system real strength. 
Physicians, the world sett 
endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists, 


BAKER’S bBReaxrast cocoa. 


SPIOUCTONONONSHASNSIS SASSI 


EXTRACT OF BEEF # 


As a medical comfort and stimulant. The 
Fy _— al Profession recommends highly the use () 


Liebig COMPANY’S : 
Extract 


fin all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
4 Try a cup when exhausted and see how refresh- ® 
‘ ing it is 











iS 
; This isa of Justus ( 
1 facsimile yy ©4,.von Liebiz 
j) of the “ay 

~ signature on the Jar. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


roy -% pt - 9575 


Sold 4 Druggists or sent by mail. 
60c. E. T. Hazeltiae, Warren, Pa. 













Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.] 


THE BOY AND THE FARM. 











BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 





THE effort to reconcile the bright, adven- 
turous spirit of the boy and the slow, plod- 
ding life that he imagines to be the true 
and necessary and only condition of life 
that the farm knows, has been long and 
constant. Varying success has attended 
this struggle between the boy’s will and 
the farm’s reeds, with the result that the 
farm has had rather the worst of it. The 
farm has needed the best boy, the brightest, 
most intelligent, most industrious, most 
ingenious. But this one has gone to the 
law, to medicine, to he store, the bank, the 
railway ; and the one who only in dullness 
and brute strength could outdo the others 
has remained at home and cast his fortunes 
with the soil. It goes without saying that 
this would not have been the caseif the 
farm had offered—or had seemed to the boy 
to have offered—the same opportunities for 
achieving wealth, success, fame that he saw 
before him in the otheremployments. It 
is not the boy’s fault that he has left the 
farm, but'rather the farm’s fault and the 
farmer’s: Ido not intend to go over the 
stereotyped ground and tell how the home 
miguat irave been made more attractive, the 
work easier ; how one might have given the 
boy a calf-or a colt for his own, and so tied 
him to the land. The boy who could be 
captured by these things is hardly worth 
capturing. 

One must go deeper than this in setting 
the net for the right kind of boy, for the one 
who would really do credit to the farm and 
honor to the occupation.: It will not answer 
to appeal to his self-interest alone, but the 
occupation itself must present some entic- 
ing features. It is just as seoseless to ex- 
pect.a boy to fallin love with the manual 
labor of plowing and digging as with that 
of carrying coal or laying bricks. 

The love of plant life should be a first and 
strongest factor toward keeping the boy on 
the farm ; and I believe that any attempt 
to make a good farmer, a thoroughly com- 
petent, progressive farmer of any lad who 
has not a liking for these living creatures 
of nature’s building, who is not alert to 
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know what they are and why they are, 
who does not from the pure love of it make 
some attempt to discover the methods of 
nature’s handiwork will fail, because it is 
not working upon the right material. If 
the boy has not this trait naturally it may 
yet be developed in him by proper training; 
or he may possess it, and it will lie dormant 
if the proper means are not employed to 
cultivate it. 

The ordinary routine work of the farm in 
which the boy is employed—and as he is em- 
ployed in it—is not greatly broadening nor 
educative, nor is there anything about it 
which will teach him to love the farm and 
the occupation of agriculture. Nor will it 
lead him to look forward with delight to a 
lifetime passed in the same dull round of 
toil; for the manual labor of agriculture is 
toil, and of a pretty severe sort, at times. - I 
consider it one of the greatest follies to 
speak of it as anything else. Yoi cannot 
make a boy believe that heis playing when 
he is plowing heavy lane, nor when he is 


“seeding wheat, nor when he is cultivating 


corn for sixteen hours per day in hot mid- 
summer. Any attempt to reconcile the 
boy and the farm on this basis alone will 
meet with deserved defeat. 

I will qualify what I[ have said here about 
agricultural labor, to a certain extent, by 
admitting that there is a physical exhilara- 
tion in any sort of work that is performed 
in the open air, provided that it is not com- 
pulsory nor too long continued. Felling 
trees, sawing wood, digging in the gruund 
are all delightful employments, to a certain 
limit, for any one whois not innately lazy. 
But there are methods by which the boy 
may be reconciled to this labor. If the 
mind as wellas the hand is employed, he 
will discover in it somewhat besides the 
grime of toil and the dullness of routine. 

I wonder if any of my readers have ever 
chanced on a little agricultural_text-book 
that is used in the English schools, which 
teaches in the plainest, simplest language 
the wonderful mysteries of plant growth. 
Isaw it some years ago, when a firm of Bos- 
ton publishers were trying to adapt it to 
American needs. I placed it then in the 
hands of asmall youth, with the result that 
before night some common field seeds were 
planted in a box of rich, moist earth, and 
their germination and the development of 
the plantlets watched as eagerly as the 
most wonderful performance of any con- 
jurer could have been. I wish that I had 
the book before me now that I might 
quote a few passages to show the charm and 
simplicity of it. Iam sorry to say that an 
American edition was not decided on, as I 
know of no book that we have which 
equals it. Yet we have books, and very 
good ones, too, which teach along the same 
lines, and some of these should be on every 
farm where boys are growing into manhood 
and in the hands of every one of these boys 
whom fathers desire to imbue with such a 
love for the processes and occupations of 
nature that they will not be tempted away. 

I have said that a love of plant life should 
be one of the first factors toward keeping the 
boy on the farm. In proceeding to develop 
this trait he should be led to consider at the 
very start the consituent element of plants 
Corn and wheat, potatoes, trees and flowers 
are not dirt-eaters, as I once heard a farmer 
contemptuously say they were, in the 
presence of his son whom he hoped would 
succeed him on the farm, There is no 
plant that grows which has the power of 
taking up or assimulating one particle of 
dirt, or earth, as we see it. If you will ex- 
aiine the roots of plants witha microscope 
you will discover a number of long, hair- 
like appendages. These seem but slight 
and useless hangers-on of the root proper. 
But these are the most important part, the 
spongioles, through which all food is taken 
up. The openings in these are so minute 
that they will not admit even the smallest 
particle of solids to pass through them into 
the plant, and the plant could make no use 
of them if they were admitted. All plant 

food must be in solution before it can be 
utilized, compounded with other elements, 
and then employed in building up the cel- 
lular structure as the plant grows. 

But this is not the only way in which a 
plant feeds. Its sole sustenance is not 
drawn from the earth, but a portion also 
from the air. While the spongioles beneath 
the earth are searching out the needed ele- 
ments there, the leaves above arealso draw- 
ing sustenance from the atmosphere. To 
understand fully the manner ia which a 
plant feeds, from both the sources, we wust 
go back a little. The constituents of plants 
are divided into two classes—the organic 
and inorganic. If a plant is burned there 
remains a quantity of white, earthy matter, 
the ash. This contains all of the inorganic 
constituents. The balance of the plant, 
the organic constituents, have been vola- 





tilized by the heat and have passed off into 
the air, from which they were in part de- 
rived. The organic constituents are four 
in number—carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen and 
oxygen. These are obtained both from the 
soil and from the atmosphere. It was a 
iong time after the science of agricultare 
begaa te be studied before it was generally 
admitted that the atmosphere was a source 
of plant food, and even now some people 
are skeptical regarding this; but careful ex- 
periments have determined the fact be- 
yond question. Its general acceptance is 
now evidenced by the wide employment of 
certain crops, as the legumes, for enriching 
the soil, using them as agents for captur- 
ing the plant food in the atmosphere, espe- 
cially the nitrogen there, and storing it so 
that it may be turned into the ground for 
the feeding of future crops. It is upon the 
recognition of this fact that the great value 
of green manuring depends. 

The inorganic constituents of plants, 
whieh consist of potash, silicic acid, soda, 
phesphoric acid, lime, sulphuric acid, mag- 
nesia, chlorin, maganese, iodin and flor- 
in, being solid and fixed substances, show 
of course by their very nature that there can 
be only one source from which they may be 
ebtained—the soil. 

When we apply manures or fertilizers of 
any sort, it is for the purpose of supplying 
some of these elements, either the organic 
or the inorganic. What of these are most 
needed are to be determined by the condi- 
tion of the soil, and the needs of the crop 
which is to be grown. But this would take 
us too far into a discussion of agricultural 
chemistry to permit of space in this ar- 
ticle. 

Having these elements in the soil, or hav- 
ing arranged to supply them, the next step 
in order to secure all the conditions which 
are most favorable to plant growth, is to 
have the soil of such mechanical texture 
that the seeds and the tender plantlets can 
avail themselves of what they need. Hav- 
ing explained that food can be taken up 
only in a soluble state, it will be readily 
seen that a hard, dry clod is of no use to the 
plant, however much rich plant food it may 
contain. As well put before a beef animal 
a well-filled grain bin, whose cover is tight- 
ly locked, and expect it to feed and fatten. 

When a seed is placed in the soil it begins 
at once to undergo certain changes, if the 
conditions are favorable; these changes 
are termed germination. The necessary’ 
conditions for this process are heat, mois- 
ture and air. The seed must also at its 
earliest period be protected from the light. 
The degree of heat required varies with 
different plants. That air is essential is 
shown by the fact that seeds buried at con- 
siderable depth often lie dormant for a long 

while, and upon finally being brought 
nearer the surface they soon sprout. With- 
out moisture the seed soon shrivels and 
dies. When these necessary conditions are 
present, the seed begins to absorb moisture 
and gradually swells and bursts its epider- 
mis, sending out then two tiny shoots. One 
of these rises toward the surface aud be- 
comes the plant. The other descends and 
becomes the root, by which the plant draws 
nourishment from the soil. Until this time 
the seed depends upon itself for food, grad- 
ually consuming itself in feeding the em- 
bryo. This shows the importance of having 
good seed—in the case of grain a full, 
plump berry, which cao afford all the 
pourishment that is required until the root 
begins to do its share of the work. The 
importance of seed selection is a lesson to 
be noted here. 

Now chemical changes take place with 
wonderful rapidity. Oxygen is absorbed, 
which reacts upon the gluten in the seed 
and converts it into diastase. The diastase 
in turn acts upon the starch and converts 
it into dextrin,and then into cellulose. 
This is then deposited in the form of organ- 
ized cells, and from these cells is built up 
the first little shoot of the plant. From 
this on the growth of the plant will be in 
exact proportion to the amount of food 
that is available for the construction of 
more cells. 

Iam not attempting t> make this a com- 
plete article upon the growth of plants, but 
only to indicate the things to which you 
should endeavor to call the attention of the 
boy, if you wish to enlist his mind as well 
as his hands for the future good of the 
farm. Let the boy learn this—that there is 
no luck about it. Every act of cultivation 
should be performed with an understand- 
ing of and with direct reference to the 
needs of the plant. I have said that the 
plant could not feed upon a dry clod. 
There may be some moisture within it, but 
the surface isa dry husk. Pulverize it and 
lay the particles closely together, and they 

will retain moisture longer than the clod 
would, and it will be in such shape that the 
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spongioles or rootlets can penetrate it and 
make use of it. Have the whole garden or 
the whole field composed of such finely pul- 
verized earth, and it will retain moisture 
wonderfully. By the aid of capillary at- 
traction, the particles being so close to- 
gether, the moisture which is always pres- 
ent in the soil at some depth, is being con- 
tinually pumped up to the surface. If this is 
stirred with sufficient frequency, it will 
rarely become dry to the depth even of an 
inch, even during the periods of most se- 
vere drought. If the soil is filled with 
clods the capillary action is checked, and it 
becomes dry to such a depth that there is 
no moisture available for making soluble 
the food that may be in close proximity to 
the plant. 

I have gone a little further into this 
branch of my subject, the constituents of 
plants and their method of growth, than I 
had meant to; and yet Ihave barely touched 
it, there is so much more to say. But I 
merely want to illustrate by this what 
the boy should know, in order that he may 
take an intelligent and growing interest in 
his woik. He should know the reason for 
everything that he is required todo. Know- 
ing this, he will adapt himself the more 


‘readily and willingly to the proper nfeth- 


ods than if he is merely told that now this 
thing or that must be done. 

We should have these cardinal principles 
of agriculture taught in our public schools, ' 
at least in ourrural and distrct schools, 


where the pupils are largely thechildren of 
farmers. 


Let the effort be made there to interest — 


them in plant life. It is quite as important 
that they should know the names of the 
flowers about them, the economic and the 
useless and the noxious plants, the method 
that nature takes to provide them with the 
food upon their tables, as to know the hab- 
its of the races in Lapland or Patagonia. 
The school can do much to pave the way 
for keeping the boy on the farm, or for 
drawing him away from it. 

A wise and wealthy citizen in a large 
town of the Northwest gave out to the 
school children of his city last year more 
than six thousand small fruit plants. 
There were very few cases, as an investiga- 
tion showed, where these were not planted 
and tended with the greatest care. It was 
a new experience to these children to watch 
the development of plant life, and that the 
life of a plant of their very own; and it can 
hardly be doubted that the effort to make 
these produce, and the joy that they tock in 
such product, would turn the minds of 
some at least toward the possibilities of a 
horticultural or agricultural career. Any 
child of ordinary intelligence who has the 
care of plants will watch them with the 
tenderest interest, will begin to question 
the reason of things, and try to find outa 
little of the ways of nature. This trait 
should sufficiently indicate the course that 
would be most likely to succeed in keeping 
the boy on the farm. This is the course to 
pursue if we wish to keep the best and 
brighest boy there, the one who will lead 
most dignity to the pursuit, and secure for 
himself the largest measure of honor and 
profit that the occupation affords. 

FRANKLIN, O. 
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WHAT HAS 1894 FOR THE 
FARMER? 


BY H. L. READE, 











I WRITE from the standpoint of aman who 
has lived on a New England farm all his 
life, and whose ancestors, living on the 
same soil, have had no other business for 
more than two hundred years. Occupying 
this position and answering for the Eastern, 
Middie and a part of the Western States, I 
want to say that 1894 has for the farmers in 
all this region about what each determines 
it shall have. 

In the great cornand wheat regions of the 
interior West no onecan calculate with any 
certainty as to what the year will bring to 
the tiller of the soil. If it is a wheat year 
here, and not a wheat year on the other side 
of the ocean,that will settle the approximate 
quantity which will be raised, fixes the 
price of the product, and makes it a good 
year for those who depend upon this one 
cereal for their profit. It is the same with 
corn. A good crop here and a poor crop 
elsewhere, outside of the corn section, fixes 


the demand and makes the price a paying ~ 


one. 

Not at all soin the sections where New 
England farming is the type. In these 
localities there is no such thing as failure, 
because some of the diversified products 
demand the kind of weather that will be— 
cold or hot, wet or dry. Ifit is a cold, wet 
season, potatoes and oats, and pastures and 
meadows will yield abundantly, while corn 
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and beans and buckwheat will be as near a 
failure as they ever are. And so of the 
opposite—hot and dry. Corn that revels 
when the thermometer is among the nine- 
ties, and whose crafty and persistent roots 
will find moisture if it can be found, will 
astonish the farmer by its two ears on a 
stalk, and sometimes three. And so the 
general average is preserved and a failure is 
an impossibility. 

Now, being certain that what is planted 
will produce in the aggregate an average, 
what is the first step in the pathway to 
success ? In answer I say, consideration of 
the market. Witbin four miles of my 
home between four and five thousand men 
and women and children are employed in 
cotton mills. None of these families have 
gardens of any size, and hence raise com- 
paratively nothing. These thousands must 
have food, and since my location is near 
theirs it is for me to make it my business 
to raise what they will be obliged to buy, 
and which they will buy of me, if I can fur- 
nish it in its season and as cheaply as it can 
be furnished if raised at adistance and 
transported to their doors. 

And so I start with the earliest edible 
farm product and keep up the seasonable 
supply until frost turns his’ key in the 
farmer’s door, and the busy, fruitful, profit- 
able months give place to needed and re- 
cuperative rest. 

While it is true that the farm whereof I 
write may have unusual local advantages, 
it is also true that there is not a farm, gen- 
erally speaking, in the Eastern or Middle 
States, but has what may be called a local 
market. ‘ 

Having considered what this local market 
demands, the next thing is to supply it; in 
other words, have something to sell that 
consumers must buy,and then put it be- 
fore them in a good condition and at the 
least possible cost to yourself. 

One other thing. To use a farmer’s 
phrase, ‘‘ Stick your stakes.”” One hundred 


and fifty years ago when this plantation 
was being transformed—changed from 
torest to field—it needed to be fenced, and 
my ancestors, as I have been told, settled it 
in their thought and plan that they would 
build seventy-five rods of good ‘‘ four-foot ”’ 
stone wall each year. And they did it. 
Afterward some of their successors said : 
**We will lay by for a rainy day twent 
pate sterling, and later one hundred dol- 
ars each year”; and they did that, So, say 
at the outset, “‘I will save sunething this 
year,’’ and then plan for it and work for it, 
and your purpose will become a most grati- 
fying realization. 
ith thought and vigil in the business, 
farming in the East never can be a failure. 
Without both it never can bea success. 
And so, in answer to the question, “What 
has 1894 for the farmer ?” it may be truly 
said, Just what hedetermines it shall have 
at the beginning and works for to the end. 


JEWETT CITY, CONN. 


THE GRAPE FRUIT. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


THIS delicious member of the melon 
family is now plentiful in our markets; but 
people generally are but slightly acquaint- 
ed with it, and its good, desirable qualities. 
The fruit was introduced from its native 
clime, which was the Malayan and Poly- 
nesian Islands, to the Western tropics by 
one Captain Shaddock, many years ago. 
From this fact, the larger, coarser varieties, 
which are never imported, take their name. 
They are also called by the native islanders 
‘* forbidden fruit ’’ or pomelos. 

The trees grow to a hight of thirty or 
forty feet, and are very beautiful; the leaves 
resemble the leaves of an orange tree, are 














You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” and “pearl glass ”*— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 
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glossy, dark green, and very downy upon 
the underside and upon the young shoots. 
The shaddock is: considered the ‘black 
sheep of the melon family.” It grows 
singly, and often attains a weight of fifteen 
pounds, while the grape fruit, as known 


‘hereabout, grows in clusters. The outside 


of all varieties is pale yellow, while the 
pulp is red, green or yellow, according to 
the kind. The rind and the divisions are 
extremely bitter. 

The variety imported and generally used 
is considerably larger than the orange, and 
the inside a pale yellow color and very 
juicy. 

Of late years it has been widely cultivated 
in Florida, for as its medicinal properties 
become known the demand for the fruit 
increases. 

Southern people consider the eating of 
oranges in the morning most conducive to 
perfect digestion and general health ; but 
grape fruit, properly prepared, is far and 
away ahead of the orange in this respect— 
its medicinal propertiesmore marked. It is 
very stimulating and refreshing, agreeable 
to the most delicate stomach, and its tonic 
effects are not unlike those of quinine; be- 
sides, one is a natural fruit, and the othera 
drug. Ifa person who feels “ Cage out 
of order,’”’ with no special disorder, will eat 
haif a grave fruit every morning before 
breakfast for one month, he can depend 
upon finding himself at the end of that 
time in need of no “spring medicine,” or 
any other. : 

‘o be in perfection for eating, for the table, 
grape fruit should have the yellow skin 
removed, then be separated by the natural 
divisions, and, with a dull knife the thin 
inner skin lifted, the seeds taken out, and 
the clear pulp only laid off by the back of 
the knife into a dish, and sprinkled with 
sugar—a large tablespoonful to one grape 
fruitis ample. It should be allowed to re- 
main overnight, that the luscious, trans- 
parent morsels may be thoroughly perme- 
ated by the sweetness. It is then ready to 
serve as a first course at breakfast, and the 
combination of “the bitter with the sweet,” 
is in this case certainly agreeable and pala- 
table indeed. 

It is a delicate, careful matter to prepare 
grape fruit, for a little of the inner skin 
overlooked will injure the taste of the 
whole. A grape-fruit salad, dainty both in 
taste and appearance, and arelish for the 
supper table, is made of the transparent 
bits lavishly scattered over white, crisp 
lettuce leaves, and all ‘“‘smothered” in a 
delicate mayonnaise, or even a plain dress- 
ing of lemon juice ; oil and mustard cau be 
acceptably used if the mayonnaise is not 
already made. As with all salads, there is 
a wide field for taste in the ornamentation. 

It is an old Spanish saying that ‘ oranges 
are gold in the morning, silver at noon and 
lead at night”; but grape fruit is said to 
be equally wholesome at all times, indeed 
almost a specific for many ailments pecu- 
liar to springtime. 

Years ago, it was said, ‘‘One must learn 
to love tomatoes.” The same is true of 
grapefruit. If well prepared its mild bit- 
terness commends itself, and “grows upon” 
one, while its tonic and appetizing proper- 
ties make it ‘‘a good thing to become ad- 
dicted to.” 








Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F, Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





From India and the Isles of the Sea, 
5 Glorious Plants, different sorts. post paid, 
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For Colds, Coughs | Weekly Market Yeview. 


bronchitis, | 
and ail diseases 
of the throat 
and lungs, 

take 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
as been a never-failing family remedy ‘@; 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA; 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains n¢ 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the'Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
*ightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, - $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 
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THE INNER LIFE 
OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of ““ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written ae 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture im 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
LNNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

Tre book, “‘THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
reta:iea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35. 
arly orders are requested. Address 
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WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday, Jan. 11th, 1894.) 

TEA.—The general demand is slow, and is 
confined to smal] parcels. The number of buy- 
ers is increasing somewhat, and holders are 
more hopeful of a better trade later. Amoy is 
11@22c. per hh; Fuchau, 12@30c.; Formosa, 15@ 
40c.; new Japans, 17@30c., and old, 9@19¢c. ° 

COFFEE.—The market for coffee continues 
irregular and uncertain. The foreign markets 
are generally firmer, and there is little hope of 
immediate improvement in Brazil. Java is 21@ 
30c.; Mocha, 28@23}éc. : Maracaibo, 18@22c.; La- 
guayra, 21@23éc., and Brazil, 1844@19c. 

SUGAR.—Refined rules firmer in tone, and 
nearly all grades are behind in delivery. Cut 
loaf and crushed are 413-16@5c.; powdered, 
45-16@44¢c,; granulated, 41-16@4'%4c.; cubes, 
45-16@4}6c., and Mold ** A,” 45-16@4lc. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are firm at 644@9%c. per tb for extreme 
weights. Dressed mutton is quiet at 5@7Kc.. 
and lambs steady at 7@9c. Country dressed 
veals are steady at 7@llc., and city dressed, 
8@l2zkéc. jer Ib. City dressed beef is steady at 
64@8i«c. for native sides. 

PROVISIONS.—AIl hog products have ad- 
vanced sharply both here and in the West, and 
dealers have shown a great desire to buy. Cash 
products are firm and higher in price. Mess 
pork is $14.50@15 per bbl.: family, $15.75@16.25, 
and short clear, $16@17.50. Beef is firm, with 
family at $12@15; mess, $8@8.50, and extra 
India mess, $19@23. Beef hams are quiet at 
$16. Lard closes firm at 8.67!4c. per tb for West- 
ern refined. Pickled shoulders are firmer at 
64@6c. per lb; bellies in good demand at 7%@- 
8'4c., and hams, 9144@9léc. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The flour market is 
g owing weaker toward the close, but early in 
the week u fair trade was reportei. The dull- 
ness of wheat makes flour weak and uncertain. 
Exports are very small. City mills patents are 
$4.15@4.35 per bbl.; winter patents, $3.30@3.65: 
spring patents, $3.80@4.10; spring straights, 
$3.25@3.65; clears, $2.50@2.70: winter straights, 
$3@3.20, and clears, $2.70@2.95. Rye flour is 
quiet but steady at $2.75@2.95. Cornmeal con- 
tinues steady, with Brandywine at $2.70 and 
yellow Western, $2.50@2.70. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market 
has been a complete disappointment to dealers 
this week. After the Government report, which 
showed that the stocks in the country were less 
than expected, prices jumped up immediately, 
but weakness and inactivity soon followed. It 
was impossible to sustain prices. The interior 
movement keeps up well, and the reduction of 
the visible supply has been very small. Ship- 
ping houses are generatly out of the market. 
May wheat is 7154@72c.; No. 2 cash red, 674@ 
68c., and No.1 Northeru spring, 72@72%4c. The 
interior movement of corn is large, showing an 
increase over last week. In sympathy with 
wheat corn closes very weak and dull. May 
corn is 4434@45c.; No. 2, 454@46c., and No. 2 
mixed, 43c. Oats are also weak and unpromis- 
ing. The decrease in the visible is very small. 
No. 2 oats are 33%c.; No.2 white, 35%c., and 
track mixed 34@35c. State barley is dull at (3@ 
65c., and buckwheat quiet, with Canadian at 
80c., and State, 87c. The market is steady for 
hay and arrivals good. Prime timothy is 85@ 
90c.; No. 3 to No. 1, 65@80c., and clover mixed, 
60@65c. Long rye straw is 50@65c.; short rye, 
and oat, 40@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter bas been 
declining rapidly this week, and accumulations 
have pressed heavily upon the markets. To- 
ward the close there is a better demand for 
prime creamery, but other grades hold dull and 
neglected. State creamery is 19@23c.: Western 
extras, 25@25héc.; firsts, 23@24c., and seconds, 20 
@22c. State dairy, extra, is dull at 23@24c.; 
firsts. 21@22c., and seconds, 19@20c, Western 
dairy is 15@18c.; imitation creamery, 154@19c., 
and factory, 14@16'4c._ Home trade in cheese is 
fair, but not active. Exporters are doing con- 
siderable in underpriced goods. The tone of the 
market is strong. Large sizes, full skims, are 9 
@l11%c. ; small sizes, 11@12%4c.; part skims, 
choice, 8'4@10c.; fair to good, 4@7c.; full 
skims, 2@3c., and Pennsylvania skims, 2@24c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry has 
been in good demand and firm. Market is well 
supplied at the close. Fowls are 94@I1l‘c.; 
chickens, 9@10c.; old roosters, 7@7‘éc.; ‘turkeys, 
10@1lc.: ducks, 60@90c. per pair, and geese, 
$1.12@1.50. Dressed poultry is in good condition, 
and the tone of the market satisfactory. Fancy 
turkeys are 12@li8c. per .,and others, 9@llc.; 
Philacelphia chickens, 12@1l5c.; others, 11@138c.; 
fowls, 10@11%c.; Western ducks, 7@13c.; East- 
ern, 12@l4c.; Western geese, 7@11c.; near-by, 11@ 
18c., and capons, 14 to 2lc. Eggs continue dull 
and depressed, and there is no improvement in 
either demand or price. Western fresh are 
194%@2I1c. per doz.; Southern,19@20éc.; ice-house, 
14@lic., and limed, 15@15¥éc. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in better re- 
ceipt and very quiet. anes are $4.50@5.50 per 
bbl.; Baldwins, $4@4.25, and Greenings, $4@4.25. 
Grapes are dull at 8@l%c. per small basket for 
Cawtabas. Boston peas are qriet at $1.50@3.50 
per box. Cranberries are dull on local account, 
but in demand for the West. Cape Cod’s are 
$3.50@7 x bbl., and Jerseys, $1.30@1.60 per 
crate. Florida oranges are 75c.@$2 per box; 
grape fruit, $1.25@2.75, and tangarines, $1.50@ 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Domestic 
potatoes are dull andeasy. Long Island ones 
are $27@2.25 per bbl.; Jerseys, $1.50@1.75 per 180, 
and State and Michigan, $1.50@2. Foreign mag- 
numsare dull at $1.50@1.80 per bag: and sweet 
potatoes easier at $2.25@3.25 per bbl. Eastern 
white onions are firm at $38@3.50; red and yel- 
low, $1.50@2. Cabbages are $2@5 per 100; Long 
Island celery, $1@1.50 per doz. bunches ; cauli- 
flowers, $. 


per bbl.; turnips, 75c., and squash 
$1.75@2.50. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
,# Foy mt a ern .—Latest United 


Sa yy POWDER ree 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLESTRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
a stamp for new 100-page 




















DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HISH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 





UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST 1érn STREET NEW YORK 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 





JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
_ 184 & 186 6 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
HAIR ray cm to youthful color by Dr, 


GRAY: ? — res dandruff. Don’t stain, 


foe Har Fook and be ists Kas Coun Cone, best Corn Ours; bots F REE 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 








38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn.’ 


330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggist. 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
A ut U) succonmt et y Decorators or Carpenters 
oa Pe classes of b tidings, ~ & and new. ‘Sand for 
ENT ar. 


Man: 
BNRY 2 uanraua ge 30 Bose Street. New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 






STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 


Insurance Company, 
HARTFORD, CONN., 
On the 3ist day of December, 1893. 


Cash Capital, 


Reserve, Re-insurance (Fire), 
Reserve, Re-insurance (Inland), 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses ( er 


Other Claims, 
Net Surplus, - 


Total Assets, 


$4,000,000 00 
8,059,262 12 
53,055 44 
453,171 U1 
66,609 86 
184,634 76 
- 3,010,933 45 





- $10,807,666 64 


LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS, 


DEVENTY-TWO MILLION SEVEN HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-SIX THOUSAND DOLLARS. 





WILLIAM B. CLARK, President. 


WM. H. KING, Secretary. 


JAS. F. DUDLEY, Vice President. 


E. 0. WEEKS, F. W JENNESS, Ass’t Secretaries. 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets, $24,644,836.22. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is S_unsurpassed. 


eraasere Folding Beds, 
=z Desks Metal Chairs, 


ICAGO: 
S Wabash Ay. 









S A.H.Aninews& Co, 534i 





CLAS, 


MIDD ‘cok ETOWN, 


w. & B. Dt 


archouses 
87 J can ‘St. new v York and 
19 Lake St..’ Chi 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Gardet 
Engines, Pump nS ane 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Y: 
pea Street Wacken. 


WorksFounded in 1832 





; Vie ustria, in 1873, 
and’ Centennial Exhibition, 
1876. 





Share Yolen 


At + Price isssrntee 





January 18, 1894. 


LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one, get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


— The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 
In one hour’s time it makes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen_or type- 
writer. a y can operate it. Write for 
1 ples of work. 
Various pea 2 to $20. 
A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
182-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
LSUSTVY UTES ETE TET ETET ETT TS | 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 


Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for the sick. 
: Write for price list. 





weeserereseerereiee® 
AASSAS4AA4044544485 















A Practical, Every-day 
k Book 


REE, cea igersii oe 
Bound in cloth Don’t fail to” get the 
WATCH-CLOCK, 
che. greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y. 

















TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


COOK'S TOURS. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 
WINTER IN 


Egypt and Palestine. 


Nine Parties will leave New York during the season. 
Next departure, Feb. li, Db: the North German Lloyd 
express steamer ** ‘or Gibraltar, Genoa, Na- 
ples, etc. The itinerary lnclades a trip to 


Cairo and the Pyramids and a Ring” Rrst= 
our Through Palestine. ig 
class. Send tor “Thustrated: Programme. Post 


SPECIAL PLEASURE CRUISES TO "enR 
West Indies 


ificent gigpmabip * * Madiana,” 
1f and Marc 


THOs. cooK & SON, 
__ 261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. _ 
HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 
isreached in 48 hours from New York by the ele- 

nt steamers of the Quebec 8. S.Co., Rsk 

he situation of ne islands south of the Gulf 





b: 


y the (3,000 
A ) Feb. 1 








A SURE ae FOR CATARRH. 


Pie Wn Si) 


§@> CATARREI 





35 Cents a Bottle by all Drugagisto. 





The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048. 


ESTERBROOK’S FALCON 


26 John St., N. Y. 





150 OTHER STYLES. 





THE NEW YOST TYPEWRITER, 


Made to meet the modern want for a ma- 
_ chine which prints directly from type, uses no 
& ribbon, aligns permanently at the point of 


f printing, is light, compact and durable. 





Uses any desired color of 1.{k, copying or 
record. The pads can be changed instantly. 


Yost Writing Machine Company, 


71 and 73 Broadway, New York. 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 





LaDONOURT THEATER 


Established 1793. 


STEAM 
HOT WATER. 


precios ened Spocast 26 ye 


LE Be: sosquer BR0s.. 
82 Union 8t., Boston, M: ‘ass’ 


a gt 4 
ollars per day. 


ada. 
THOS. COOK ry * Broadway. New York. 
Or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., A 
38 Broadway, New York. 








HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM MALARIA AND 
UNSURPASSED FOR HEALTHFULNESS GENER- 
ALLY, and so testified to by physicians, With air 
heavily charged with ozone, nature’s greatest boon 
to the health-seeker, with scenic attractions unri- 
valled, Old Point Comfort ranks foremost as a winter 
resort, while its world-famous Hygeia Hotel, with its 
improved and now perfect drainage and other sani- 
tary arrangements, the unquestioned purity of its 


pamaes » | water, unsurpassed coisine. embracing 
eve’ icacy of land and sea foods, the charm of its 
resident garrison life, its abundant mo features 
and dancing, constit ate a variety of attractions sel- 
dom offe: ata any resort. 


F. N. PIKE. MANAGER, 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 











acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
part of ‘The Arlington” is finer and better than 
any hotel in the United States. 

Write for special terms. 





T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 
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